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SOCIAL PSYCHOLOGY. 

I 

Jj^hat is Social Psychology ? Does ib refer bo a definite idea or is 
ib merely a combination ol large sounding words ? Social Psychology has 
a meauing^ I(j refer* to something than is known to all of. us, though 
mosb eLu* take ib for granted and do nob atbempb bo pub it into words. 
Leb us now try and do this for bhose people. To begin with Psychology 
means the science of the Mind. Science of anything means n the classifica- 
tion of facb, the recognition of th’eir sequence and relative significance,” 
this is the function, says Karl Pernon. Psychology deals with the mind 
in the Bame way thab Astronomy deals with the stars. Botany deals wibh 
flowers, Biology with life, etc. It talks about, classifies, describes, in- 
vestigates its subject. Psychology does all this with the Minds of bhc 
Individual, with the Mind, thab is, thab we recognise is proved by each 
of us. Bub there is anobher and larger mind among us, bhab we express by 
such phrases as, “The spirit of the Nation,” “The Mind of the Community,” 
“A Stabe Ideal,” “The Feeling of the People,” &o., and the invesbigabion of 

4 

these words is the work of Social Psychology. 

The work of Philosophy is bo bring all the facts which Science has 
spread before as, within certain definite principles — to show their why 
and wherefore ; but this is by the way. Now, in dealing with Societies, 
let ne look first ab that known as ‘The Contract’. This form is far-reaahing 
and verjk important. When bwo more persons combine in any under- 
baking, the Spirit of Contract is formed. Ib is something over, and above 
the individual Minds of bhe persons ; a new element is formed by bhe com- 
bination, which is not in any of these taken separately. If two men otane 
into partnership and bring into the Spirit of the Scheme, nothing beyond ' 
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their owiyodividual wills, purposes and characteristics, the arrangement 
will probably fail. The Social Psychology is not working only an uncon- 
genial clash of individual Psychologies. The unrealisation of this is the 
reason why Joint Stock Companies sometimes do fail. 

This most universal example of this birth of a new Spirit or Mind, 
which must result if the partnership is to be successful, is that of the 
Marriage Cotnraot. Much has been written ^and said about the possible 
advisability of Terminal Marriages, and the cause of their absolute failure 
would be the 'non- necessity for the surplus Spirit, the margin of give- 
and-take, the new Social element added by both and impossible to each 
ajone, which results from all successful marriages. The knowledge that 
the contract is limited, kills its growth. 

The necessity of this give-and-take in life is felt by most of us, 
often unreasonably, as is shown by the cheerful way in which people, other- 
wise scrupulously exacting will pay rates and taxes and take their share 
in ooncerns, by which they only indirectly benefit. It is deemed the 
Spirit of bhe State, and they accept it accordingly. We see it manifesting 
itself in longer ways in such great movements as the American War of 
Independence, the beginning of the French Revolution. A society then is 
a body which has control ovei the individuals which compose it, but that 
control is limibed. If tried beyond a certain poinb, bhe society breaks 
under apd fresh forms under new aspects are formed. 

The contractual view that we have been looking at), is not by any 
means an Ideal condition. Ib fails because it neglects other social bonds 
of which there are many ; also ib lays boo much stress upon bhe individual 
forgetting bhab he is but a member iu a body. Ib is in faot, but one 
function of the Science of Social Psychology, in bhe same way that Memory 
is one fuoobiou of the mind iu the service of Psychology, vibraration in bhe 
ebudy of Nervo-Peychology, vibrations in the study of Nervo- physios, 
Anatomy in Medicine, the constitution of Gases in Astronomy, ebc. 

Now, leb us look ab Society as an Organism. In many ways ib 
resembles an organic growth in the plant or animal world. Like them 
ib is dynamic, nob static— capable that is of unexpected movements and 
free growths. Again, like bhe plant or animal ib grows from within, all 
real ljfe is its own centre and mainspring bhe body being simply a sheath 
that it has formed round, itself by whru it takes in air, light, and fopd, 
The crystal, on the other hand, grows from -without that is by a process 
of acoretion or adding, on to itself. Again the organic growth in the 
vegetable and animal world is always modified by its surroundings, and 
is. always, apart hbe K c ater whole - 
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In all these respects the social Organism resembles it. But hire the 
resemblance ceases. There is a great difference between the social Oiga* 
nism and other Organisms. It lies in this — that while all other Organic 
growths are composed of members which, separated from the whole, oan- 
not function «b all or only very feebly, the Social Organism is oomposed 
of members that when separated have each independent wills, thoughts 
and actions of tbeir own. Jt is true that these wills and thoughts and 
actions cannob produce the same result, when working singly or when 
their totals are ail added together < one by one, as they do when composed 
into a single whole, but the study of this combination is Social Psychology. 
The human Organisation is much more plastic than other organio growths 
it is Organic but nob an Organism. 

Now we propose to show gradually on this subject how peoples and 
thSir Psychology are affeobed by geographical situation and olimate, by 
economic conditions ard by certain inherent tendencies, which the word 
“ Heredity ” only inadequately describes, 

The form of government of a people is determined by the people 
themselves. This fact does nob appear on the surface, but if we retrace 
step hyjbe*p*bhe upward path of progress and civilization we find that 
the first*appearance of a directing ruling spirit must of necessity be 
voluntarily soughb for and established. 

Whab are the forces and circumstances that bend to develop nations 
in any particular direction/ One of the most important, and the one 
we will consider now is that of geographical position of olimate aud 
surroundings. But in dealing with the evolution of Social Psychology, 
we must always remember that no outward condition affects the science 
wibhoub a corresponding inward movement, caused by bhe free will and " 
intelligence of its component parts, viz., the people bheraselvee. Psychology 
is thus differentiated from every other saieuce by this dual movemenb, 
in which the outside conditions and the inward forces play upon each 
other. There is a give-and-take, a free choice and refusal. 

In this way, certain moral and social truths become apparent; and 
our discovery of them does nob mean that we therefore created them. 
They are there whether we know ib or not. This is a most important 
point and one that is contradicted by a small class of psychologists. • An 
analogy from mathematics may make this more clear, Ib is a universally 
acoepted fact that in every triangle there are bwo right angles. Bub can 
we eay that Euclid's disclosure of this fact), made bhe faob t Certainly 
not, It existed all- the same before he called attention to it, and would 
sooner or later have been discovered by practical experience. So do moral 
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and social truths reveal themselves in the practical experience of life. 
They can then be separated and regarded as knowledge bub they existed 
before that time, though unconsciously for us. The production of ex- 
perience then is civilization and production, Toese two have nob the 
game meaning, but they advance side by side. We willjiow trace the 
part that envirmmenb has played in bhe progress of primitive man. 

Notice first the kind of people who inhabit the wide open plain. 
They are lean, tense, and muscular. This is because of the dry atmos- 
phere, open, wide-ranging life and kind of footling consisting chiefly of 
meat. The senses of sight and bearing become highly developed by the 
great spaces of land and sky around them; corresponding to the senses, 
we see the development of such mental qualities as courage and endurance. 
T^ese are the necessary outcome of the hardy lifaof the plains. In pri- 
mitive days the ouly forms of wealth were the personal adjuncts of lile. 
Private property and the nocumulation of possessions, for their own sake, 
were unknown. The people were dirty; their toilet consisting mainly 
of a roll in some ashes and a daub of grease. This was due to the scarcity 
of water and the intense dryness of bhe atmosphere The form of Govern- 
ment, if form it may be called, at that early time, was necessarily demo- 
cratic; each man fought and struggled for himself. The virtue of hos- 
pitality was however largely exercised for the instinct, that* benefits 
conferred, return to their giver, was even there awake. The kind of 
country in which a people live influences their religious tendencies. 
Those on the plains lean towards .Monothenim and those living among 
hills, trees* and wood*,, towaids Poly thesism. The vastness and space 
of the plains help the idea of one supreme mind, while it is to imagine 
the presence of many spirits lurking in hill-caves, or sheltered woods. 

The first monkey who succeeded in breaking a cocoanut with a 
stone, was a great pioneer of his age, for his action marked the introduc- 
tion of tools. This wa^ a very pronounced feature in the advancement of 
min. For now his time was greatly economised and he oould turn his 
energies into other channels than those of getting food, which hitherto 
had occupied ail his time. The fact that some people could use tools to 
a better purpose than others, was soon discovered. Their recognition of 
different degrees of skill was an immense social advance. 

?The next great step was the domestication of animals. This involved 
an entire revolution in social conditions. Large groups of people 
disappeared- Society became welded together, for the spirit of . 

self-reliance, and each for himself, was merged in a broader spirit of 
mutual dependence in the daily needs life. Oat of this new condition 
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sprang a new virtue— that of justice — and as the exercise of this wAl 
found to work well and maintained an upward trend, it was enforced by 
society. Tne domestication of animals was led to the division of territory. 
The land had -to.be cultivated and so another great fa o tor in civilization— 
agriculture— arose. And with bhese outward movements, the moral law 
kept pace in parallel progress. Evrything tends towards complexity. 
The play-faculty appears; o®e side of which is known as art. Art begins 
through an excess of energy which has no definite channel in which to 
expend itself, and therefore the restless spirit looks about and makes one 
for itself. With the increase of possessions the idea of value and wealth 
began to change. Men began to associate material things with himeelf 
and hie family to the exclusion of other people— thus private property 
became an element of life, bringing in its train new and strong feelings 
of self-respect, self-reliance and moral worth. 

This is a very' crude sketch of the gradual progress of peoples, 
showing how it is influenced by such surroundings as climate and land. 
In our next issue we sbali try to show the economic conditions, which 
have effected aud helped progress. K. B. Bose. 


LAW OF DHARMA. 

3|S$ A arma is a law in itself and it may be said to be of three kinds, 
viz: — Supernatural l.iw, Natural law and Artificial law. Supernatural 
law is the law of the spiritual plane, while Natural law belongs to the 
materia) plane and Artificial law to the mental plane. Supernatural law 
is what is known in our Shastras as Sanatan Dharma , as it is eternal and 
everlasting, as tire spirit to which it belongs. Natural law belongs to the 
material plane, and as matter is subject to growth and decay, the law 
that belongs to this plane is itself subject to change. However, this law 
being instituted by God bo regulate the material world, it is more perma- 
nent than the artificial law that belongs to the mental plane which is 
guided by the will and caprice of the rational beings in the material 
plane. Man stands at the head of the rational beiDg so far as his will 
power is concerned, and he frames bis own laws for regulating hie society. 
The law bbat he so frames depends largely, if nob wholly, on the standard 
of advancement attained by him towards the spiritual plane and on hie 
instinctive tastes and propensities acquired thereby, The principle which, 
in his opinion is best suited for regulating human activities is given the 
name of law, and is enforced by him among the members of hie society. 
Theee jaws change from time to time and place to place, according to hie, 
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ftisiLes and ideas which themselves change from time to time and place bo 
place. Man's ideas and tastes undergo various changes as he proceeds or 
recedes, ani this, ib musb be said, is according bo the degree of bhe reflec- 
tion in his mind of the eternal spiritual laws or Smatana Dharma through 
the natural laws of bhe material plane which largely influences his mental 
plane. The spiritual laws are there without undergoing any ohange, but 
they reflect in the mental plane in differenb^forms according to the ad- 
vancement attained by bhe souls As bhe same light .reflects different 
colours through different glasses, the same eternal truths reflect in diffe- 
rent forms in different communities according to their respective capacity 
to see those truths. Bub a community that has advanced in the spiritual 
plane will be able to see the Sanatana Dharma in close quarters, and the 
vision of the Dharma by that community will represent its true form. The 
laws — be they religious, moral, social or political— of the nations that aVe 
low in the spiritual plane will therefore change fr* m time to time, while 
the laws of the nation that has a clear view of the spiritual plane will not 
admit of any change. Hindus are admitted to be a nation who are far 
ahead of the other nations of the world, so far as their spiritual progress 
is concerned, and this is why their laws are known as Sanatana Qfarma> 
History has convincingly proved the spiritual superiority of the Hindus, 
and the laws that obtain among them have evident marks of spiritual 
influence. It would therefore be a dangerous policy bo interfere with their 
laws. Simply because -other nations are found to change their laws from 
time to time, it cannot be said that bhe Hindus themselves must change 
their laws. Their laws have attained perfection long long ago, and in our 
mania for change, we should nob attempt bo effect a change in their laws, 
as Well. Hindus having attained that stage of spirituality in which they 
were able to see the Sanatana Dharma ..which is necessary for regulating 
advanced societies, it would be a fatal mistake to alter their laws and 
make them pursue a rebrogade course. Other nations are admittedly far 
behind the Hindus in their spiritual progress, and Hindus cannot there- 
fore be made to copy the other nations, unless it be that they are prepared 
to lose their exalted position. 

The general pie* pub forward by our Westernised countrymen is that 
eo me M our Dharmas are nob suited to the present age. The present 6ne 
is largely under the influence of Western Materialism and we should not 
degrade ourselves in order to fit into Western Materialism. It may be 
that owing to the effects of 6Ur Karma, we are placed under circumstances 
iuwbioh itwoiild be rather difficult to maintain tmr advanced position; 
etlftf we are alive to the importance of maintaining our advanced posi- 
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bioD, We mast) strive oar best to maintain that position, instead of climbing 
down in order to suit ourselves to circumstances. We must also bear id 
mind in this connection that we cannot progress at all if we lose our 
position. A civilized townsman 'will not be able to make any progress if 
he copies the habits of a Veda simply because he is put in {he company 
of Vedas . Our line of progress is entirely different from that of the 
Westerners, and we canno^ progress at all if we imitate the West. An 
acquabic planb must live in water, and it cannot live at all if it is put on the 
land. It will then be out of its elements and it will surely die. Although 
Hindus are tfaemselves in the material plane, they are on a far higher 
level than the Westerners, and they must proceed on their own lines. 
They cannot progress at all if under the plea of suiting to circumstances, 
they lose their position and imitable t the West. We have to pub in the 
balance the necessity of fitting ourselves to circumstances, and the 
necessity of maintaining our high position, and weighb the two seriously 
and dispassionately. If for the sake of Suiting ourselves to circumstances, 
we ignore the standard of our spiritual growth, and sacrifice our national 
prestige, I think we will be put down as bbe most debased of human 
creatujes. * No sane man will maim his legs simply beoause he is put iu 
the company of cripples. 

We'are all agreed, and foreigners themselves have fully conceded, 
that we were once in a high pedestal of the spiritual plane and thab the 
Dharmas set forth in our Shastras are all based on a sound spiritual 
foundation. If this theory is accepbed and we cannot butaocepb this 
theory in the face of our sublime Shasiras , — can we now in tBis present 
epoch of -blank materialism, reject any of our Dharmas on bhe mere ground 
that it is nob suited to our present circumstanoes / 

I will take bhe Varnashrama pharma which is the butt of severe 
attaok at the hands of some of our modernized countrymen. Can we say 
that this Dbarma is bhe result of ignorance on the part of our ancestors f 
Can we say that our ancestors who were full of pabriotio feeling, who 
saorifioed their lives for tbeir country and countrymen, drew bbe distinc- 
tion of Varnashrama Dharmi in order to benefib a few at the expense of 
others. That would be absurd 1 There can be no doubt that this distinc- 
tion was drawn on a spiritual basis, according to the degree of spiritual 
advancement attained by clans and communities. We see in oabure very 
olearly thab insbinotive qualities are oonveyed from father to son as a law- 
of nature j and can we say that man is an exception bo this law of nature t* 
An elephant brings forth an elephant, and a libn brings forth a Hon, a 
horse brings forth a horse, and a goat brings forth a goat. Simply because 
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they all oome uuder the generic torm of aniuiaj, we caunob 9 ay bbere is u« 
difference among them. Even the. same species of elephants, lious, horses, 
and goat have their own sub-species which have each its own peculiarity. 
Oan we say thab as soon as a soul attains manhood, now such distinction 
is lo be observed ? Man occupies the highesb position among animals and 
this position is ceretainly bo be attributed to bis moral instinct, and the 
distinction as regards this instinct has therefore to be observed more parti- 
cularly in him, than in other animals. Although man is an advanced 
oreaturo, so far as his mental capacity is concerned, it oannot be said tbab 
all men are endowed wibh this capauity equally. The Guna powers of 
Sattwa, Rajas *n& .Thamas are combined iu different propositions in diffe- 
rent men, and Ibis combination contributes largely to the expression of 
their Ickehai, Kiriai and Gnanam (Desire, Action and Knowledge) whioh 
in their turu contribute substantially to the selection of work for which 
they are fitted. Man has to betake himself to the work for whioh they 
are fitted by nature aud the work that he does has great influence on his 
progress in general. 

Men are certainly of various temperaments and they must be allotted 
work suibed to tbeir respective temperament.. 'Although the 'difference in 
temperament may be said to be universal and may be found to* exist in 
every man, it would shew itself conspicuously in the case of differenb 
species of animals. This is a law of nature whioh has the support of our 
Varnpshrama Dhartna itself. I cannotsee auy reason to reject this natural 
law supported as it is by the supernatural law of our Sanatana Dhartna 
simply because bhe arifioial human law of the mebemlizod Wesb does not 
approve of it. 

Ib is very much to be regretted that some of our countrymen have 
enslaved themselves to this human artificial law. Tnab men are nob all 
alike is admitted even by Westernised Materialists who however take 
exception to the observance of bhis distinction by birthright. Bub does 
material science itself not tell us that birthright is bhe best criterion to 
judge and demarcate this distinction t When distinction among all 
organic beings are drawn by birthright, why should we not apply the 
same rule to man as well 7 Even among men, racial distinctions are 
dra-vyi by birthright, and (amity distinctions are themselves so drawn. 
W« know thab the law of inheritance is > solely based on birthright, and 
I cannot see any reason why that right cannot be made use of for the 
-division of labour. Division of labour is certainly indispensable for 
regulating human eooieiy, and there must be certain principle to regulate 
that division 'Birthright » the safest principle for regulating division 
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of labour, as that right is cou trolled directly by the will of God, which 
I call the supernatural law, Division of labour, should not b e left to the 
artificial law that emanates from the human mind, as that mind has not 
the capacity to form an idea of the standard of spirituality or moral 
influence iu each man. It would therefore be very clear that division of 
labour by birthright— which in fact is our Varnaskrama Dhrnta — is an 
excellent law for regulating human society. 

It is true that we find at times high souls born ol low parentage 
and vice versa . Such instances are exceptions, and exceptions will not 
affect the rule. Every rule has its own exception and our Shastras amply 
provide for exceptions. 

It has become the fashion of the day to attack the Varnasharnta 
Dharrna. under tho pretence of voicing the cause of the depressed classes. 
TW Varnasharnta Dhartna is not in thi least an obstacle to help tho 
depressed classes, but., on the contrary, the Dnanna lays it down as one 
of the important duties of all Varnas not only bo help depressed men bub 
depressed animals too, and the Doaima I should say, greatly facilitates 
the rendering of such help by pointing out clearly tho nature of the help 
that is jjc totally required. Auy attempt to destroy the Varnas harma 
Dhartna Will in no way help the depressed classes, but will only takeaway 
their life o\ib of them, as their national life and national spirit depend 
wholly on this Dharrna. 

Such is the importance of every other Dharrna of the Hmdu polity, 
and it is the duty of all lovers of the Hindu nationality bo foster its time- 
honoured Dharrna To preach a crusade against this Dharrna ft nothing 
short of sedition against bhe Hindu national polity, and it is indeed Very 
muoh to be dreaded that some of our reform agitators do not realise the 
magnitude of the harm they are inflicting on our nationality by their 
propagandist!} of western ideas. The spirit of democracy which has been 
swaying bhe West for some time past is mainly responsible for this un- 
Hindu idea among some of our countrymen, and it is perhaps their idea 
that if they would espouse bhe cause of democracy, they would bs given a 
share in bhe Government ot bhe country. Bub they have entirely over- 
looked bhe fact thab, if they would destroy their nationality, there would 
be no necessity for giving them any share, and that they would jnob 
deserve any share if they commit such a suicidal blunder. Democrats 
only try to gauge people by their head, and not by their heart. Heart is 
bhe gift of nature, and to ignore the importance of heart is nothing short 
of ignoring the author of nature. S. S, M. 
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{Continued from page 37 .) 

Tkuth concerning the nature of the Soul. 

Lord reveals thab bhe soul is immortal, ib baB never begun bo 
be, ib can never die at the death of bhe body which is only the soul's 
fleshy covering, ib goes bo inherit other cbodies, until such time has 
arrived when it has worked oub ibs own salvation, and is free from ein. 
Ib then attains its final goal baking union wibh bhe Supreme Lord, from 
whom ib sprung. This consummation is called Nirvana. 

Ib is also written — “The embodied soul in bhe body of every one 
is indestructible; it is undying, all-pervading, constant, immovable, 
eternal." As regards final destiny, bhe Lord says — “The worshipper who 
strives with energy; who is purified from sin and perfected by many 
births, goes at h ngth in the highest way." 

Again — “At the end of many births bhe true man comes bo me." 
Again, — ‘Tie who knows me in truth, as Lord of gods and Lord of sacri- 
fice, enters after quitting the body into my being. Of bhis^bhere is uo 
doubt," Again — -“This is the divine state of origin. He who hasrvbtained 
ib is troubled no more. He who retains it bill the hour of his death attains 
Nirvana , L absorption in my Being." 

You will remember that a similar destiny f me the soul thab is 
purified from sin is to be found in bhe Phaedo of Plato, May I just quote 
you a passage from it, so that you can see how close the parallel is ? * 

“ If the soul takes its departure in a state of purity, nob carrying- 
with it any clinging impurities of the body; gathering itself into itself, 

and making the separation from the body its aim and study ►.well 

then, so prepared, the soul departs to that invisible region which is of ibs 
own nature, the region of the Divine, the Immortal and bhe Wise." To 
attain to this highest of all destinies is to be the aim and object then of 
each soul, while here on earth. And what, asks bhe disciple, bhe wor- 
shipper to do, in order that he may so attain, The Lord's answer is a 
revelation of bhe 3rd plain truth found in this poem, and is bhis, that 
by doing bhe work that is given one to do in a spirit of devotion, one 
abtains to the Supreme Being. Bub it is much better expressed in hie 
own words. “Apply thyself to the work that js allotted for thee to do 
with hearb and mind fixed on me— bhe man who so applies himself 
attains to the Supreme." The same truth is expressed in bhe old Latin 
axiom, “By praying and working we reach bhe sbars." 

The Master explains very fully to the disciple what is meant by 
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work done in a spirit of devotion. Ib signifies that each omTs work 
must be performed fully and faibhfully unto the 'Lord, without pansion, 
without any regard to attendant circumstances, and specially without any 
hope of reward. If these conditions were fulfilled, the soul is still an 
exile at the end of this life and has bo be bound to the prison of the body 
in a new birth. You will remember that a parallel to this doctrine of 
working without any hope of # reward is to be found in the teaching of 
the Oriental school, who affirmed that the incentives a godly life 
should nob be the hope of heaven, bud the pure love of God. The whole 
matter may bhus be summed up very beautifully. The aim that the 
disciple has to set before him is this. In the midst of turmoil, he must 
rest in the Lord of Peace, discharging every duty to the iullesb, nob bu- 
cause he seeks the resulb of his actions, but because it is his duty to 
perform them. His heart is an altar, love tn his lord, the flame burning 
upon ib; all his acts, physical and mental, are sacrifices offered on the 
altar, and once offered he has with them no further concern, They 
ascend to the Most High, and changed by the fire, they retain no binding 
force on the soul 

H^efquotea few passages illustrating the 3rd truth. — M Do thy 
works, steadfast in devotion and with no care for the remit — be still 
the same in success and failure For the wise, devout in mind and with 
no anxiety for the consequence of bh'eir actions, are freed from thi j bondage 
of birth and go to the abodes where there is no disease. He who works 
yet has given up all care for the results by fulfilling all works in me, is 
not defiled by sin like a lotus leaf in water.— This leaf is uuinjured for 
a long immersion in water, so that he who works regardless of the results 
is nob stained by them.” Again— “He is a true man, who renouncing all 
concern in the frujb of his actions does his work contented with whatever 
he may receive, unaffected by pleasure or pain, free from envy, the same 
in good and evil fortune, he, bhough he works, is nob bound, The man 
who is true bo his own work, whatever ib may be, attains bo perfeebiou. 
In going however by his devotion to his work, bo the Lord who is the 
source of all things bhab exist and by whom this whole universe was 
spread out a man obtains perfection. He who does the work imposed 
upon him by the Lord, incurs no sin. Daily, whatever thou offeresb® in 
sacrifice or givest to others, whatever austerity bhou practises!;, do ib as 
offering to Me. Then bhou shalb be free from the bonds of works; and, 
united to me by devotion and renunciation of worldly goods, thou when 
freed from the body, shalb come to 

^Tork; thus done unto the Lord, brings about union even in this 
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life, wibh bhe Supreme Being. Thera the disciple asks how such union 
can become permanent, for the heart of man is so unstable, that even 
though he may de-ure above all things to do work and pray that he becomes 
or.e with the Divine Spirit, yet his lower self may prove too strong for- 
him. I will tell you what he says about bhe hearb. M For the heart is 
fickle, O Holy one ! it is turbulent, strong, and obstinate. Its restraint 
seems to me as difficult as the wind. And© the Union which Thou hast 
declared to be obtained by devotion in work, Oh righteous Lord, I see 
not a stable foundation for H, owing to the unsteady fastness of the heart/* 
The Lord in his answer reveals a 4th great truth, namely, that ib is by 
conquering one's lower .self that this union nan become an assured con- 
dibon. This conquering of one's lower nature, entails bhe subdual of the 
appetites, the mastering of the passions, bhe renunciation of bhe desires, 
the withdrawal of bhe mind from sensual things and bhe setting of it on 
things which are spiritual. All this can only be done by bhe help of the 
Lord Himself. The disciple is taught that the spiritual man need nob 
be a recluse, that union with the Divine life may be achieved and main- 
tained in the midst of worldly affairs and that the obstacles to, that union 
be nob outside us bub within us; this indeed is bhe central less<Jh r of bhe 
Bhagvab Gita. And the soul who strives after bhe uuion with the divine 
life jpust not be content with removing all Iu3ts, mush follow after purity 
of heart, truth, steadfastness of devotion, alms-giving, knowledge, study 
nf.thf fl‘ripturo-», p.sacc, goodwill, companion for all, gentleness, patience, 
riidma ice comagv, uprigh’neM K. B. Bose. 

HINDU ORTHODOXY AND CONSTITUTIONAL 

REFORMS. 

5§Pe give below a brief resume of the memorial submitted by Syr. 
Jayendrarajf Vidyawaridbi, M.A., Recbor of the Vedic Academyjof Precep- 
tors, Ahmcdabad, in corroboration of an earlier memorial sent on behalf of 
the institution in March last, 

REPORT CRITICIZED. 

The general view on which the report on Indiau Constitutional 
Refjrm is based has failed bo do justice, both to the people whom it con- 
cerns and to the great subject which it aspires to handle. It misjudges 
the sanest political maxims and misunderstands the gravest issues. It 
indulges in little vanities and is content to be misinformed about tbe 
greatest facts of human history. It cannot grasp the wider issues in 
education but harps on the common fiddle of bhe want of professional and 
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technical education. It fails bo do justice to the Hindu law of the Laud 
and neglecbs the most sober and thoughtful elements of the Indian 
people. It contradicts its own maxims and appear^ as if made up for 
compromises. 

The report begins with wrong postulates both with regard to India 
and Europe. It see ns to be revelling in the self-pleasing notions of Sir 
Alfred Lyall and Sir Tnom%s Munro. India is not much better off than 
pre-British bimes in material condition. The apparent increase of wealth 
in'bhe case of the individuals is but an indication of the growing disorder 
in distribution. The recurring famines are on the other hand an index 
which even prepossession can hardly ignore. That the -moral condition of 
the people has deteriorated beyond all comparison with the past epochs of 
the Indian history is not due to any conscious fault of the Government 
bub to western education. The importation of western education in 
India is one of the greatest blunders that Britain has made in the in- 
terests of both of India and England. Modern Europe has not progressed 
bub deolined in its moral and spiritual assets. The only thing which has 
given a semblance of progress is the advance in arts, which Rousseau 
spoke^f as “springing from and abetting the worst elements in human 
nature’*. 

There is a minority of the educated who feel that the importation of 
western institutions is fraught with grave mischiefs to the moral as ! well as 
material well-being of India. Trie majority -of the educated men have 
been the pawns of the education and culture which they imbibed from 
the colleges and the I adversities. The people Had the new p>fiticians the 

only checks bo the vagaries of the Government and are on chat account 

* 

sympathetic towards them. 

There is little doubb thab bhere is an abnormal dissatisfaction 
amongst the people as regards the present political condition of India. 
The educated classes are dissatisfied ao a political condition directly 
opposed to the ideals which they are taught to believe in by their higher 
education. The nobility and the princes are generally dissatisfied with 
the main tendencies of the British Rule towards the exploitation of India 
for British advantage, The middle half-educated classes while sharing in 
bhe beliefs of the nobles feel a binge of bitterness on account <ff the 
recurring famines and increasing prices of the necessities of life. The 
poorer masses are coraparifcively indifferent bo political problems but they 
feel that some things aije now going wrong because famines, pestilence, 
poverty and vice are increasing. 

The westernised educated elf^sa* aspire for a greater ehare in bhf 
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Government and the distribution oJ its pabronnge. They are more or less 
for democracy ; their conflict is for a larger share ; they represent the 
people in the general desire for Swarajya but notin its details. This 
class is not in tune with the people in social and religious ideas and ideals. 
The people do not wanb & democracy of which they have tasted enough in 
the local Municipalities. They arc wholly dissatisfied with the fruits of 
the western education and regard the condition^ that it has brought about 
with emotions of sorrow Shd helplessness. The people futher do not 
desire that they should be kept permn.nenbiy.ogitabed about polities. They 
do not wanb a system of Government which shall swell the national burden 
and tend to raise up the prices and standard of living. They do nob want 
their ancient spiritual and social heritages bo be gradually demolished. 

There is wide-spread desire for what is variously termed as Swarajya, 
Self-Government or Home-Rule. Swarajya may be interpreted bo mean 
“Own Government” as distinguished from a foreign Government. It is 
hardly proper to lay stress on a particular form of constitution, but, 
rightly guided monarchy is most in tune with the spirit and traditions of 
our nation. The political ideal of India, if it be reduced to a common 
factor, is that ib should be governed by rulers belonging bo thej/\own 
country, foreign domination being by itself regarded as the standing 
humiliation of its national price, or in Mr. Asquith’s words "the intolerable 
degradation of a foreign yoke”. 

That there has been a - change in Lhe angle of vision of the British 
people is recognized. But if it be intended that matters in India may be 
put on a sure and satisfactory foundation, ib will be necessary bo realize 
that India is a noble land of ancient civilization, that money is not the 
best thing you have to receive From her and that your treatment of India 
must be in consonance with the claims of your nation. India is the 
nation from which all nations have received directly or indirectly their 
higher culture. You will be only honouring yourself in honouring such 
a nation. 

India expects solid boons towards a good Swarajya from the British 
Government at this stage in its history, not only because it is its due as 
a civilized country but also because its leaders have become impatient of 
foreign domination in internal affairs, it has shown exemplary loyalty 
and great co-operation in this great crisis of history, and the exploitation 
ntludia and the consequent impoverishment of the ryob has profited, 
neither England nor India. ( j'obe continued * ) 
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DHRUBA, 

j||ace upon a time there lived a king called Uttanapada. He had 
two wives. The elder was called Suneefchi (the virtuous) and bhe’younger 
was called Suruchi (the Beautiful). Uttanapada had more love for Suruchi 
than for Suneethi Suruchi hated Suneethi and asked the king to send 
her away from the country. The king eonsenbed to Suruchi’s wish and 
sent away Suneethi bo the forest where she lived a lonely life in a 
small hub. 

One day Uttanapada happened to go to the forest for hunting with 
his Prime Minister called Sumabhi (the Wise). On their way they saw 
poor people keeping their children on their laps kissing them and enjoy- 
ing bheir play. The king thought within himself bhab if bho^e children 
were born to him they would be comfortable and he would be happy. 
Then the king burned to his Minister and asked “these poor people have 
many children; why didn’t I get any children at all ?” The Minister 
replied “If you go and per form tapas, the god will be pleased^and give you 
children/' At once the king got down from his chariot and bold Sumabhi 
thabi)^. was going bo perform tapas , and he would not return to his king- 
dom for some time. So he asked Sumathi to go and hunt and rid the 
forest of wild beasts for Risbis aud go go his kingdom and rule the people 
bill his return. The Minister obeyed his orders and went away. 

The king went and performed penauce. The god was much pleased 
and he appeared before Uttanapada aud asked him what he wanted. 
Uttanapada prostrated himself before the god aud said that he must 
bJess him (Uttanapada) with children. The god looked around him and 
found a mango fruit just fallen from the tree. He took it and pronounced 
some holy words and gave it to the king and bold him bo give the mango 
bo his wife, adding bhab she must eat the whole of ib, including the seed 
and skin, and bhab she would thereafter have children. The king was 
delighted with the boon and went back to his kingdom. He gave the 
fruit to his younger wife Suruchi and asked her bo eat the whole of ib, 
She being a very proud lady thought that ib was very mean to eat 
the seed and skin of the mango, so she picked off the skin of the fruit 
and sucked bhe juice, giving the seed and skin bo throw* away 
outside. 

Narada, a ftieud of gods and lover of mischief, saw the servant 
throwing them out and felt very sorry because bhe god's instructions had 
nob heen obeyed properly. So he came and book bhe skin and seed of 
the mango and went bo Sumabhi who was living in bhe forest and gate 
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them to her to eati and yaid that the god had sent her bhe^seed and skin 
of a mango assuring her that if she did so she would get a child. 

One day Ubbanapada was returning in the evening, after hunting. 
Suddenly there arose a storm and the king could nob proceed. He turned 
to bis Minister and said that he thought it would be impossible bo go 
home at once, so he asked him to arrange lor shelter for the night. 

' Sumathi was living in the same forest in her wretched hut. Of 

f, 

course the god knew that Uttauapada was in the forest and he was not 
going to his kingdom the same day. So he turned Sumabhi’s hub 
into a palabial building to tempt the king to go and shelter there for the 
night with Sumathi. When the king was looking out for a libble place bo 
stop in, he found, to his surprise, Sumabhi’s palace. He thought thab 
palace excelled the king’s own palace. Sumathi went inside the palace 
and saw there was Suneefcbi standing ; but be could not recognise hefr. 
But she recognised him however, but did not show that she did. Sumathi 
told her that the king had come and he wanted shelter for the night 
and asked her whether the king could lodge there. Suneethi modestly 
replied, "all these places are His Majesty’s and he is welcome wherever 
be chooses to sbay.” Sumathi took her to be the wife of some greab^ishi; 
be was delighted with his success and book IJttanapada to Sufieethi’s 
palace. The king too could nob recognise his wife. She abtended on 
her Royal guesb so well that be soon fell in love wibh her. Then she told 
him thab she was his unlucky wife. He felt very sorry for his unkind* 
nes$ towards her. Early in the morning he got up and went away to 
the kingdom with his party. 

In due time Suruchi was delivered of a boy into the palace, and 
Suneebhi also was delivered of a fine boy in the forest. Suruchi’? boy was 
named Uttama ( the excellent), after the juice of the mango, while 
Suneebhi’s child was named Dhruba, which means ‘everlasting’ like the 
seed thereof which she had eaten. One day when Dhruba was five 
years old he was playing with the rude children in the forest. Those 
children were balking one another about their father’s presents bo them. 
Dhruva felt very, sorry because he never knew a father and be had not 
got any presents to talk about. So he asked them who was his father. 
They # told him thab the king was his father. Hearing this Dhruva 
thought if he w could go bo his father he might also get some presents. So 
be started for hi? father’s palace, without the knowledge of his mother. 
He went direct to the harem where the king was with jSurucbi and 
her child was sitting on Utbamapada'a lap arid Suruchi was standing by 
him. Dhruva went and sat on the other side of the lap of his father. 
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king did not asfe him to oome and sib and ab the same time be did 
M prevent the child from Ribbing there. There is no donbb be loved the 
child, hh he eras afraid bo show his love on aooount of Suruchi . 1 1 ^ 

Vaguely She had heard of the king’s adventure in the forest and of 
the birth of a boy bo her rival. She now knew ib to be true. Given no# 
the gtiw very angry seeing Suneeti’s child Seated on her husband's lap. 
She wenb bo Dhruva, pushed him down and said, “You are nob fib to'&i^ 
there, yon are born bo a wicked and unlucky woman See Ubbh&iha, he 
is born bo me, so he has the pleasure of sitting on his fabhei’s lap; if you 
bad been born bo me you would have had the same pleasure, so go back ‘to 
the forest and perform penance bill God appears before you und when you 
see Him ask that yotr want to be my own sou, and when He grants the 
boOU you will be born bo me and then you can sit on your father’s lap*’ 
He* did nob mind her scolding him, bub he was very sorry because she 
Spoke ill of bis beloved mother. So he ran wibh bears bo Suneebi’s hub 
There in the forest Suneebhi was searching for the child and she could 
nob find him. So she was weeping and praying bo God foi her child bo 
appear before her every minute There she «aw Dhruva crying and 
running towards her. She book him in hei arms and soothed him She 
could nol understand why he oried so, she could nob guess even Then 
he bold her all bhat bad happened She felb very sad and said “Doubtless 
you are born to an unlucky woman I suppose Suruchi is light in asking 
you bo go bo the foreBb and perform penance. Go and perform ib, bub 
when you see God, by no means ask Him bhab you want to become 
SuruQhi'e child. Ask Him that you may bo made an Emperor? even like 
your father.” Dhiuva said * I am so young and I do nob know bow bo 
’perform penance, and how can I he for a long time wibhoub any proper 
food or sheep f” bo which she replied “If you make up yoor mind bo go, 
bhen'God will Himself make you know everything.” 

Dhruva understood bhab his mobher wanted him bo perform psnanoe, 
so he set off bo bbe interior of the forest and there he found a rnjer , he 
K sfr*# i n ib and began to perform bhe penance. He did it for five 
mo nth s living on fruits, leaves, water, air. The penance was so severe 
Mutt God pitied bhe Child end appeared before him. Dhruva being a child 
did nob know what to say or what bo do bo God, He went and kissed Pod, 
Vic took him and put him on His lap and asked him wbal he wanked. 
Ab first h« did nob know what to answer Him so God gave him.«peeeb, 
tflMMaftftrBfartfta sang ptwises, and said “I want to live emobg ill people 
Wfc# #»lirttfelusfc'ef yon, speskibg of yon and ych 

Uneven at Dbr avetotafe 
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tbft be preferred to live io this world with the good people fpp sgmebimf 
before going to heaven. God told )iim thet he moat then be no ordinary 
person, bat be a mighty king. He blessed him with evyry happiness end 
gave him the highest position and the power of ruling over the world for 
A very long time and God disappeared 

Meanwhile the king and all the kingdom were surprised to hear of 
Dhrava’s tafias and hie success, and they all i nolading Sarachi ffent to 
meet him in the forest. They felt very happy when they sa,w him and he 
too felt happy. But Sarachi felt ashamed to see him, Dhruva however 
came and prostrated to her first and said "Please do not feel sorry, because 
If yon bad not told me to go to the forest, I could not have seen Gpd and 
had all'these blessings. So I must thank you for your advice and l will 
not think that you treated me cruelly.” Then they all went to the king* 
done and Dhrava was made king. Suneeti had now the happiness of 
being with both her husband and her sou. People praised her for her 
patience, Dhruva treated her wibh great respect and he loved her the 
beet of all bis people. 

Dhruva by the command of God ruled for some oentunes aud at the 
appointed time God sent him His chariot aud asked him .to come to 1 
heaven. Dhruva was about to get into the chariot when he thought of 
hie mother. At once he got down and the messengers from God asked 
him why he did so. Dhruva replied that it was his desire that bis 
mother must go first ; whereupon they said "See yonder, she is going 
before yon. 1 ' Dhruva was much pleased and he sat in the obariot and 
went to heaven. There he was treated as a great king of the heavens. 

Even to-day you oau see in the northern sky the Star of Dhrava, 
Ilia no other than the pole star. ■ There is a pretty cusbopa among the 
Hindus whioh I may menbion here. At the close of the Brahpan wed* 
ding the wife shows to her husband of our hero, meaning that he should 
be oonsbaot to bhe pole star, while bhe husband shows her the, {Star of 
Arundhati in the constellation of the "Great Bear” meaning that she should 
be as Virtuous as bbe wife of the sage Vasishba. K. B. BqsE. 

, RECALLED to life. 

t4 S^gali Vraia Hatha). 

(By Svt. Pani Bhusan Chattbrji, B. A.DC B.) 
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priests prayed at the temple for the long life of the Prince, and the 
people rejoiced. 

, The King’s astrologer was called, who cast the new born babe’s 
horoscope. 'The prince was destined to die of snake-bite on his wedding* 
night ! Hearing this terrible prophecy, the King’s heart sank within him. 
He passed many a sleepless night sadly brooding, he passed many a 
wakeful might silently prayjng for the life of his son. 

He baft forbidden the astrologer to tell any one of the fate of his son. 

The Prince was named Lnkshmlndra. He grew a great favourite of 
the people, so that they called him Prince Lakha simply. 

III. 

One evening Queen Sanaka knelt at the feet of the King, and said 
to him, “My husband, mv god, I have a boon to beg of thee.” 

* “Then let it not be an easy one to grant, my fairest Sanaka. Whit 
is it thou canst ask that I can deny 

“My lord, our Lakha is a youth now, and I want a bride for him." 

The King startled and then looked. “Nay, my Lord” said the 
Queen, “Look not so grave. Is it an impossible boon that I have 
asked'? Al^s 1 my husband, thou seest and yetHhou seest not. I have 
six widowed daughters- in -law, and so young they are ! thou knowest 
that they must not take more than one meal a day, they must not eat 
fish or meat, they must not comb, their hair or wear the red vermilion 
on their foreheads, the mark of wifehood i I shed many a bitter tear 
every day when I sit at meals, when I comb my hair, or put the red 
vermilion mark on my forehead, thinking what I, almost an old woman 
do, my young daughters cannot. What joy, what pleasures are there 
fair me? Bring me a pretty wife for my Lakha, whose hair I myself shall 
comb, and on whose fair forehead, I myself shall put the vermilion mark. 
My lord, refuse me not, refuse me not.” And fast flowed her tears. 

“But, my sweet love, thou forgetest it that a certain goddess has 
taken our six sons, and may take this one too.” 

“I know it too well, my dearest. But she has given us enough 
trials to bear and will give no more.” 

“Thinfcdt thou so ? What warranty is there ?" 

“My ftrd, I feel in my heart that all will be Well. 

King Chandra thus thought In his own mind: What Is decree^ by 
fate 1 hntot happen. And who knowdhut that the astrologer might, have 
miscalculated f&aldes; t will take suitable precautions on the marriage* 
night. Let me make this unfortunate lady happy. " 

^“Ai»lAi*teg*aid: "Queenr thy wish Is granted. Betid OnrfcmUv 
tprfeat Ur search M a suitable bride for our L»khn”. ' 
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IV. 

The piiest went through many towns, ami at last came toNichauce. 
There he saw Behoola, the daughter of Sanja, a trader. The full 
moon appeared pale before Beboola’s face, her complexion was*Ttke 
molten gold, her hall daiker than the darkest cloud, her voice sweet 
as the cuckoos ; and those two large dark eyes always sparkled with a 
divine light, — truly a foim of heavenly mould 1 

The priest saw Behoola, and thought *tliat she was indeed a fit 
biide fot ourptince L,akha. And he went back and informed ]Kiu£ 
Chandta. 

Seated in a palanquin and with a hundred followers carrying 
presents on gold vessels,— Sweets of many sorts and fruits, finest muslin 
from Dacca, gorgeous bioeadcs fiotn Kasi, and diamond and gold orna- 
ments from Orrisa, King Chandra went to see his future daughter-in-law. 
And he saw her and liked hei. Whoever saw her and liked her not ? 

"Friend Saya,'’ said King Chandta, "thy daughter seems a fit bride 
for my Dakha. But I will test her. If she can cook iron peas,,, then 
this marriage can take place, else not. 

Saya cried: "What a preposterous demand 1 ” Amala.„his wife, 
said, "Can a mortal cook iron peas (To be continued) . 


MAXIMS AND MOTTOS FROM THE RAMAYANA. 

1. Rise not after the sun. 

2. Neither eat without hunger not fast with it 

3 Keep order in your hu roundings, and keep them as clean as 
you cau. 

4. Systematic pet severance in everything would surely ensure 

success. , 

5. Beai ill-will towards uone, ifyotr cannot love all, 

6. Do not cherish any evil thought. 

7„ Do not give yourself room for serious anger, 

8. Took pure and be pure. 

9. Happiness and misery are produced in self from good and bad 

actions performed during life. « 

Forgiveness is the greatest of virtues. 

11. Charity and kindness towards others are virtues which are 
good if ‘practised without attachment. So practised and with bhakti they 
will lead to Cod. 

1%. 4 WAo's deeds erf tfae touchstone of his nutami and 
littleness 



TRANSLATION OF THE 1ST RIK.OF THE R1K VEDA. 8S 

13. Because evil produces evil, therefore evil should be feared 

more than fire, 

14. True happiness consists in self-reliance. 

15. From contentment comes superlative happiness. 

K. B. Boss. 

TRANSLATION OF JHE IstRIKOF THERIK VEDA 

(By Syj. Hiranmaya Mukhkrji, Hoogi.y.) 

Hfhe Vedas are the words of God. He being the fountain of all 
wisdom, his words must be full of wisdom and capabje of vailous in- 
terpretations. Thus we have several commentaries if one and the same 
Rik, in different ways, according to the knowledge of each commentator. 
Kv^ry one understood the Vedas according to his own knowledge, blit 
none exhaustively, not even the great Rishis. For who can comprehend 
exhaustively the meanings of the words of God, unless the Deity himself. 
A man understands as much as his knowledge permits him but not all; 
just as a child of five years cannot comprehend fully what has been 
uttered to him by a wise man of seventy. Unmeanings of the Vaidic 
WOrds*are very deep and no one, who has not the power of meditation, 
can dive into it. The Rishis or the god-like saints of old, by their self- 
abnegation and concentrated meditation dived into that endless ocean of 
knowledge, and drew out so much from it as was sufficient for the 
purposes of philosophy, theology and all sorts of practical arts necessary 
for human society. Thus the god-like saint Kapila drew out from a 
single mantra of Taittiriya-aranyaka, the whole system of his Saukhya 
philosophy. It is quoted below: — 

nnriNRf g ftfga gsf ifw gi snrf jetoh* i 
vrart ar*T?fcr apprtftmjrsrtew: ii 

Iswarkrishna has only changed some of the words of this Mantra 
In bis Krika. Thus,— 

wamhsf mrr: qpraraf «mws i 

mnfcrt irowrf 3*w?rT«u 

It is impossible for- us, who are of ordinary understanding, to get 

- 0 

into the import of the Vedas. And unless there were Sayana’s commenta- 
ries of the four Vedas, it would# have been simply Impossible for tts to 
understand them. His commentaries are the doors to the Vedas. And 
so long as the Vedas will last, his name will not fail to draw the ad* • 
miration and gratitude of the whole Hindu world, or of any one who 
will try to understand the Vedas. All the translations of the Vedas in 
the foreign languages are based on Say ana’s commentary ; and yet some 
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of those translators were so bold as to find fault with Sayana, as if they 
understood the Vedas better, and were not ashamed to give new inter- 
pretations to the Veda, although it is not their national religion. More 
of this will be said in another article. 

There are three ways of explaining the Vedas. Spiritually, physi- 
cally and grammatically Sayana did not undertake to expla'n each 
Mantra in all the three diffeient ways, for thct would have been simply 
impossible for him, as his life would not last so long as his task would^ 
require. But he has given such hints, that any student, who has made 
considerable progress in the Vedas, can get into those meanings by him- 
self. Each of the three ways of interpretation includes endless varieties. 
And to illustrate this, I shall first translate into English the Sayana’s 
commentary on the first Rik of the Rik Veda and then my own commen- 
tary on it. I shall also quote the translations of the same Rik by two 
eminent scholars, who came to India and were engaged in educational 
work, so that the readers may compare which of the translations goes 
in the direction of interpreting the Rik correctly. I shall not quote the 
translation of Professor Max Muller as he did not come to India and had 
not so much practical knowledge as the other two had by theik long 
residence in India. • 

TOsnaw*. n t \ it. sk* i 

. Translation of R. T. H. Giiffith, M. A., C. I. E- 
“I latjd Agni, the chosen Priest, God, minister of sacrifice, the 
Hota lavishest of wealth.’’ 

Translation of H. H. Wilson, M. A., F. R. S. 

“I glorify Agni, the high priest of sacrifice, the divine, the 
ministralnt, who presents the ablation (to the gods), and is the possessor 
of great wealth.” Translation of Sayana’s commentary. To the fire 
which is used in Yajna, xfjrm the god is named fire It I supplicate with 
progress. What are his attributes? As the priest of a 

king gives him his desired end by his prayers , and * pentode and by the 
performance of sacrificial rites, so the god named fire performs homa, 
on which Yajna depends; or one remains in the form of akakariya 
Immediately before the commencement of p Yajna fa*. He is the giver 1 
and tfee Illuminator, fferrcf&w* In the Yajna of the gods, he was the 
priest named Hota WTOHHli! him is greatly contained the merit pro- 
duced by Yajna or in him, it finds great nourishment. 

(/V. B .) Tbrgrammatieal and phonetic parts have been oipitted . 
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WAS THE GITA INFLUENCED BY THE BIBLE ? 

* (BySyt. H. V. Dugvekar.) 

fMSWDn^Tsiww i 

W II Manu. 

"The Brahmanas of India have taught character-building to the 
whole world.” 

This is a truth and therefore its correctness is beyond dispute. The 
Spiritual literature of India has given birth to the evolution of thought in 
the world. It has besides left its mark permanently on its scripture. In 
the present article it is to be shown how the Bible of the Christians who, 
now form one-third part of the human population, was influenced by the 
sacred books of India. We shall take first the Gita and the Bible, the 
two sacred books for review. 

Many Western scholars have attempted, though in vain, to prove 
that the Gita of the Hindu was influenced by the Bible of the Christians. 
This argument is, indeed, baseless and is ably criticised by many Indian 
scholars. The late Justice Telang has produced many evidences, in his 
book on the Gita, against this argument which, happily even MaxMuller 
has ap^epfed unconditionally. Btrt many of the Western scholars, still, 
do not Agree with him. They point out many resemblances in the two 
sacred books in thought and therefore they say that the Gita is a borrower 
of the Bible instead of the lender. Dr, Dorencer, a German scholar 
points out about *<one hundred resemblances in thought in the Gita and 
the Bible. Compare and 

<npifa l l?*lfil I with ‘At that day, ye shall lcnow that I 

am in my father and ye in me aud I in you.’ (John Xiv 2o) ; fNHfcfr- 
ftwtawf mi m m fiw with ‘He that hath my Commandments 
and keepeth them.ihe it is that lovetb me; and he that lovetb me, shall 
be loved by my father and, will love him aud manifest myself to him. 
(jrphn Xiv 21). With these resemblances they say that the Gita did not 
exist before Christian eTa. But look. Tilak has taken this subject in 
, the external review of the Gita in his Gita-Rahasya and has dealt with it 
at some length. He takes his stand upon these resemblances and proves 
thdfhtility o£©r, Dorencer’s arguments. 

At the outset Lok. Tilak protfss the priority of the Gita. Accotding 
. to him the date of the Gita goes back at least five Centuries before the Sak 
era. r In support of his argument he points out the following evidences;— 

; (1) The Gita forms a part of the jtfahabbarat. 

• Bhagftwat-Oita translated into BaglUh BUnk V«r»# with NoUb by K. T. 

T«l*ag, 1S75 (Bombay.) 
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(2) The Mahabharat is discdvered in the Java'and Bali islahds in 
the Kavi language— a language which was largely spoken there in the 
fifth or sixth, Century A D.* This leads us to think that the Mahabharat 
went to those islands before the fifth or sixth Centuary A. D. 

(3) A stone inscription pertaining to the Gupta Kings of the Chedi 
Samvat 197 of Sak year 367 is found in which a clear reference of the 
Mahabharat is made. 

(4) Some of the diamas of the poet Bhasa are based on the stories of 
the Mahabharat The following verse of the Gita is found in his 
Karnabhar drama. 

wt fircST 5 i 

Bhasa flourishes in the first or second Century befoie the Sak era. 

(5) Distinct refeiences of the Mahabhaiat are also found in fche 
works of Ashwa-Gandha, a Buddhist poet who flourished in the first 
Century of the Shak eia 

(6) Ashwalayan-Gnhyasiitias contain references of the Bharat 
and Mahabharat, and Buddhayana also quotes a verse of the Mahabharat 
from the Tpakhvan of Yayati The verse 

q* jwf qstf aW rft $ i 

jfreggcairaifa swcnwBT n 

(Gita IX 23) is found quoted in the Grihya Shesha- Sutras (2 XXII) 
and also in the Vishnu Sahasranama Buddhayan according to Buhlur, 
flourished in the fourth Century B. C. 


(7) The Mahabharat speaks of the ten avataias but does not speak 
of the Buddha as an avatar. This leads us to think that though the 
Mahabharat was being prepaied in the time of the Buddha, yet be had not 
become so popular then, as to be worshipped as an avatar. This proves 
that the Gita existed long before the doctrines of the Buddha received any 
recognition. 

(8) The Mahabharat counts the nakshatras from Ashwini and not 
from the Krittika and excludes totally Mesha and Vrishabha signs of 
Zodaic, which seem to have been taken from the Greeks. Vishvamitra has 
introduced the system of counting the nakshatras from Ashwini which 
cah be interpreted, as signifying only this that the Uttarayana began then 
from that constellation. These evidences further prove that the Mab«* 
bbaytt must have been composed at least 500 years bdfore the Sak era. 

, t9). ttao Bahadur C. V. Vaidya writes in his book on the Maba» 
bharat that Magastbeuese IheXJreek ambassador who was in the Court of 
Cbiitdragupta In 32b A. p. was also aware of some of the stories of the 
Mahabharat. > ’ {To be continued). 




mXhamandal news. 

It is pleasant bo note that there is every prospect uf the unpleasant 
controversy, creabed by the conflict between Hindu public opinion and the 
Baroda Durbar with reference bo succession to the gaddi of Sarda Peetb, 
Closing before long in a satisfactory manner. §wami Trivikram Teertha 
Maharaj, the Sankaracharya of Snrada Peebh, received reverential recogni- 
tion as the reigning spirituabhead of Western India, from the Funditn of 
Benares as well a s His Highness the Kashi -Naresh, during his reconb visit 
to the Holy City. The Sankaracharya of Govaidbun Mutt (i. e., of the 
Sea of Eastern India) had greeted His Holiness as brother Pontiff and 
promulgated an encyclical in his support at the time ol his installation. 
We now learn bhat the great Sringeri Mutt of Southern India has also 
issued an edict bo all Hindus to acknowledge Swami Trivikrama Teertha 
Maharaj as Sankaracharya of Sarada Mutt. Nothing now stands in the 
way of His Holiness being unanimously acclaimed except the holding of 
a different* view in bhis matter of Tin Highness the Gaekwar. The 
Mahamandal has therefore, most humbly and earnestly appealed to His 
Highness bo come on a line with the rest of Hindu India in bhis respect. 
Ibmay^ie confidently expeobed that an enlightened ruler, far-sighted 
statesman and noble-hearted patriot as His Highness is, he will gladly 
listen to the prayer of the Mahamandal, 

The Arya Mahila Hitkarini Mahaparishad, which aims at holdingjup 
the Shasbrik ideal of womanhood before Hindu ladies of to-day and works 
for the promotion of their welfare, is showing steady progress. The office 
of the society continues to be accommodated in the Mahamandal buildings, 
an arrangement which allows of the facilities of our Head Office beitig 
ubilieed for the service of bhe ladies* movement. The illustrated organ of 
the Mahaparishad has won wide appreciation as one of the foremost 
literary journals in the Hindi language. 

Several improvements have been introduced in bhe Nigamagam Cha ■ 
ndrika the Hindi monthly journal and bhe English Mahamandal Magazine 
of the Mahamandal. From January they are coming out as illustrated. 

• 

-Special attention has been given this year to making the produc- 
tions of our Publication Department commensurate with the vast require- 
ments of the country in general and the propaganda work of the Maha- 
mandal in special. Two good scholars have been appointed for the work 
of the bringing out our publications in an English garb for the benefit of 
4 
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the English reading public. They are translating' into English our philo- 
sophical literature. The first of the notable works which is going to be 
issued is au exposition of Hinduism in English. It will present a dear 
and definite picture of the Sanatan Dharma. No suoh work has yet 
appeared, though the need of a definite and popular exposition in English 
of the Hiudu creed and philosophy is keenly and universally .felt. The 
following sacred books are in ths press (1) Sakti Gita , with Hindi 
translation ; (2) Ram Gita with Hindi translation ; (3) Vishnu Gita with 
Hindi translation ; (4) Kahawat Ratnakar, a complete collection of Pro- 
verbs — Hindi, Urdu, Persian and English corresponding sayings being 
arranged side by side , (5) the sixth volume of the Dharma Kalpadruma, 
and (6) Yog Darshan with Hindi commentary. The Hindi translation of 
Sambhu Gita and Dheesh Gita has been completed. The preparation of 
our exhaustive Index of the Puranas and Smriti Shastra — which will be 
a work of reference of the greatest value to students, scholars and lec- 
turers — is making good progress. 


The Scheme of Restoration of the Shrines of Ubbarakhaud is mate- 
rialising in a manner whioh is very encouraging. As regards bhe.r.epaira 
of Sri Kcdar Nath Temple, the renovation of the Sabha Mandap has been 
completed and other works are in progress With respect to the rebuild- 
ing of Gangotri Temple we are corresponding with the Tehri Durbar in 
whose jurisdiction the shrine is. The sending of the deputation to bha 
Jaipur Durbar in this connection has proved a success. Thanks to the 
enlightened piety of His Highness the Sawai Maharaja of Jaipur. With 
the sympathetic aid of the good Deputy Commissioner of Qarhwal, to 
whom the Hindu community owes an Prepayable debt of obligation, the 
project of restoration of Joshi Mubb is fast nearing fruition. The plans 
Committee is thinking of starting work this session, the construction of 
the Joteswar temple being taken in hand first. 


The following contributions have been received— which we most 
gratefully acknowledge and for which we pray Sbri Vishwanatb to bless 
the donors -subsequent to the acknowledgments made in Circular No.l99 t 
datqfjl the 1st February, 1919 t 

H. H. the Maharaja Bahadur of Kashmir Rs. 600, H. H. the Maha- 
raja Bahadur of Tikamgarh Rs. 200, H. H. the Maharaja Bahadur of 
Durbhauga Rs. 450, Bharat Dharma Bhusan the Hon'ble Maharaja Sir 
Manindra Chandra Nandi Bahadur K. C. S. I., Kasim bazar, Rs. 225, 
Dharmaratna Lb. Colonel the Hon'ble Raja Sir Jai Chandra Bahsdpr 
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K. 0. S. I. Lambagaon Rs. 30, Bharab Dharma Lakahmi Maharani Suratb 
Eumari Devi, K, H., O. B. E, of Khairigarh Rh. 102/4/6, Sriman Maharaj 
Bhafab Singh Saheb of Mulbhan Rs. 50, Sriman Maharaja Bahadur of 
Nashipur Rs. 10, Sriman Pebhachi Chebbiar Mahasbaya Andipabhi Rs. 50, 
Bharabrabna Jnanavidyabaibhava Raja Peary Mohan Mukherji Bahadur 
M* A., B. L., C. S. I , Ubtarapara, Rs. 25, Sriman Rajadharmbaibbava 
Maeiruddaula Rai Nanakch^nd Bahadur C. S. I., C. I. E., Piplod R*. 70, 
Sriman Dharmafchushan bhe Hon'ble Rai Ram Saran Das Bahadur C.I.E., 
Lahore, Rs. 150 Sriman Rai Bahadur Damodar Lai Bhargava, * Ajmere, 
Re. 25, Sriman Babu Narayan Das Sahib, Cawnpore Rs. 50, Sriman Babu 
Hirendranabh Dubfc Vidyabaridhi M. A., B. L,, Calcutta, Rs. 25, Sriman 
Rai Yabindranabh Ohoudhtiry Vidyabibhuahan M. A.,B. L, Barnagore, Rs. 
125, Sriman Pb. Gauri Shankar Agnihobri Sahib, Sakbi, Rs. 125, Sriman 
Gajanan Kashinabh Des&i, Dadar, Rs. 72, Sriman Mangaldas Chbabildas, 
Karachi, Rs. 8, Sriman Padmanabha Bhabbaoharya, Gauhati, Rs. 10, 
Sriman Narayan Tata Shukla, Barwani, Rs. 5, S, D. Sabha Motibari Rs. 
15, S. D. Sabha Deoria Rs. 17, S. D. Sabha, Mau, Rs. 10, S. D. Sabha 
Mirzapur Rs. 5, S. D. Sabha, Maulana Rs. 5. 

The success which has abbended bhe efforts of bhe Mahamandal in 
all its departments, in spite of bhe extraordinary and increasing difficulties 
which had bo be faced in bhe last few years, is due bo bhe special grace 
and mercy of Shri Viswanath. We are confident that our Samrakshakas 
and Prabinidhis will zealously help on His own work as heretofore by 
bbeir timely contributions. 

The providing of religious education for our rising generation forms 
one of the three functions of our Sarada Mandal Bibhag. The subject 
has been receiving bhe careful abbenbion of bhe Mahamandal from bhe 
beginning of bhe movement. The present circular is being issued with 
bhe objecb of (a) briefly reviewing what has been done, and (b) calling on 
ail those inberesbcd in bbo cause of Sanatan Dharma bo bake practical 
steps along bhe lines herein suggesbed towards making provision for 
religious education in Schools and Colleges in selected areas. 

Ip addition bo securing Government sympathy, and maintaining 
bhe groat Hindu' College of Divinity and burning oub every year brained 
religious beaohers ( and speakers, the Mahamandal has supplied a need 
which is io faob bhe most difficult to supply, viz., that of suitable Kbt* 
rabure. A glance at ohe chapter on bhe work of our publication depart. 
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meat in our annual Reports will show that the Mabamandal has gob 
ready religious text-books for Hindu boys ( also for Hindu girls ) of all 
•ohool classes, from beginners to the Primary Department to advanced 
scholars. In short, all the difficulties to be met at the ontset have been 
surmounted by the Mabamandal and the chief wants supplied. The 
ground having been cleared and made thoroughly ready, the duty devolves 
on the Hindu leaders to adopt measures for attaining successfully the 
objectjunder consideration which should be dear to every Hindu's heart. 

Work may be first begun by Lbe creation of an organisation through 
tbo Head Office of the Mabamandal at Benares, to undertake the under- 
mentioned duties: — 

(1) Select the places in the various Provinces and Presidencies^ in 
which work should be first begun. 

(2) Settle the rnatber of granb-in-aid required and stir up the local 
Hindu public for pecuniary and other help. 

(3) Form Local Committees and keep in touch with them. 

(4) Fix the general course of instruction and keep an eye on special 

local requirements. «. . 

(6) Appoint trained teachers bo work under the Local Committees. 

(t>) Appoint Inspectors ( one for every provinoe ) bo work under the 

Benares organisation. 

(7) Supply the text bookstand examine any books prepared for the 
purpose thab may be submitted bo bhem. 

(5) Take charge of the central fund, keeping accounb of the income 
and disbursements. 

(9) Educate Hindu public opinion on bhe subjeob by means of 
leotures, papers, tracts, etc. aud do all things needful for the control, 
guidance and progress of the scheme. 


A Fund of five lakhs or a guaranteed monthly subscription of Bs. 
2, fiOO a month, should suffice to begin operations with some KO schools 
throughout India, It goes wibhoub saying that with bhe growth of local 
help from bhe advance of public opinion on the subject the meed, of 
pecuniary and other assistance from the Head Office will diminish. 
Indeed, a day is bound to come when local needs will be met mainly 
from local sources. The Mabamandal takes upon itself the most arduous 
•f the duties in bhis connection, by doing the organising, the applying of 
books, the supplying of teachers and preachers and the keeping in toutih 
with the authorities, It should not be difficult, seeing the greabness-and 
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urgency of the need, to find the five lakhs wanted, or Arrange for an 
assured monbhly income of~Rs. 2,500. 8y Shri Vishwanath’s blessing, 
we have a sufficient number ol Princes, Chiefs and notables who have 
the Dhatmik spirit to realise the importance of the subject of the Circular 
and who have at the same time the wealth to muuificeotiy help forward 
the scheme. The scheme is so simple aud practical that it could be set 
in full operation in six months if the amount mentioned above be provid- 
ed. Vishwanath has supplied all our real needs till this moment and let 
us feel perfectly sure that the money wanted for religious education will 
Come as certainly as the sun will rise to-morrow. Offers of help and 
suggestions are eagerly awaited. 

We owe an apology to Babu Amrita Lai Roy for the delay thab hae 
unavoidably ocourred in noticing his admirable pamphlet rc A Common- 
sense Hindu View of Mr. Patel’s Bill. We can unhesitatingly say thab 
it is far aud uway the best contribution that has yut been made to the 
literature on the subjsob. With the lucidity and impressiveness for 
which all productions from the facile pen of Roy Mahasbay are noted, 
he plained the reasons for which every true Hindu must regard 

with horror and lobbing the obejed of the proposed enacbmenb. The 
orthodox Hindu community has been stirred to its depths by the proposed 
measure, because it aims the axe at the very foundations of our social 
structure. And the vetern writer has brought out clearly how the modesb- 
looking libtle Legislative proposal of Mr. Patel presages the gravest peril 
to our time-hallowed social institutions. He has laid particular emphasis 
ou the mosb bedious and sacrilegeous feature of the proposed law, viz., 
the sanctioning of cohabitation between a Brahmin girl and a Sadr a 
man. Every Hindu should carefully study the masterly publication and 
thus possess himself of the iuconstable facts, arguments and religious 
authorities which should enable him to floor the most clever and ingenious 
supporter of the Bill. The booklet has been brought out by the Sanaban 
Dharma Sabha of Lahore, 

The Report on bhe administration of the Badrinath Temple for the 
period of, from lsb Dec. 1915 to 81st March, 1918, both days inclusive, 
not only clearly shows a record of mere progress but it also shows the 
creation of order and system where there was only confusion and mis- 
management. It is needless to say that bhe great acknowledgments of 
the whole community are due to the present manager, due bo the H'ehrj 
Durbar and due to Mr. J. M. Olay, bhe noble Deputy Commissioner of 
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Gharwal. We are greatly pleased to see the manager's zeal and ability, 
and managing tactics displayed in the Temple affairs, 


We are very glad to have bo announce that the Council of the 
Dakshina Bharata Dharma Mandal, Trichinopoly, has arranged to hold 
a Sanatana Dharma Sammilaua at Trichinopoly during the ensuring Easter 
Holidays, commencing on Thursday the 17fch ^.pri!, and concluding until 
Monday the 21st April next. 

* 2, Lectures and discourses on religious subjects will be delivered 
by several eminent Pandits, Upadeshaks, and religious workers from all 
parts of Southern India. 

3. All Hindu Schools and religious bodies interested in the cause of 
Sanatana Dharmio are requested to send representatives bo the Sammilaua 
and all Sanatana Dharma Hindus are cordially invited bo be presenb. 

4. The subjects of discourses, time and place of meetings will be 
announced later. 

5. All communications may be addressed aud all remittances sent 
to the general Secretary, Dakshina Bharata Dharma Mandal, 19, Mahal 
Street, Teppakulam, Trichinopoly. 


We beg to acknowledge receipts of the Subscriptions 
for the year 4919. 


6512.Srimati Padmanabh Bai, Shi rail. 

6*13 Sj. Narayan Rajaram Sewak, Pooua. 
0514 Sj. Lakslfhian Seahagiri C. Hebbe, 
Sagar, Skimoga. 

6516 Sj» Nagendrauath Kay, Mandara. 

6516 Secretary, Sanaban Dharma School, 
Nowahera Cantt. 

6617 SJ. Viahweahwar Manjunabh 
Mud Bkathal, Bhabkal. 

6518 Sj- M. Rughavendra Rao Bangalore. 
0619 Sj. S. Kriahniar, Vakil, Fort Tanjort. 
6520 Sj. Ananb Ramchandra Bhafc 
Buddukule, Shirali. 

6621 Sj. Bijoram Iohharam Vyaa, Bombay. 
6522 Sj| V. Cbinnatamby, Audit Office, 
Colombo. 

6528 Sj. K. V. Sainaaunderam, Audit 
Office, Colombo. 

6524 Sj. K. Kanegaratnom, Audit Office, 
Colombo, 

6615 Sj. 0. Ganagaguriaro, Audit Office, 

Colombo 


6520 Sj. K. Sftthinagaratuam, Audit 
Office, Colombo. 

| 6527 Sj. 8. Kanagaralnam, Audit Office, 

| Colombo. 

j 6628 Sj, S. Mannuayakam, Audit Offioe, 
j Colombo. 

| 6529 Sj, A. Ramkriehmar, B. A., Palghat. 

| 6530 Sj. Purnachandra Shorn®, Accountant, 
| G. R. Police, Dacca. 

| 6531 SJ. L. V. Ramaehandriur, Melvur. 

| 6534 Sj. Ram Rao Manjunathia, Bhatk&I, 

| 6535 Sj. Mtgaraj Motiram, Shikarpur. 

6536 Sj. T. Balaaubramanium, Surveyor, 
General Office, K. Lumpur. 

( 6537 Sj. K. Chittarapalam, Revenue Survey 
Offioe, It. Lumpur. 

6538 Sj. Murageau Shivaguru, Chief 
Acoounbaut’e Office, K, Lumpur, 
j 6639 Sj. V. Sundramoothy, Health Offioe, 

I K. Lumpur. 

6610 Sj. K, Mubtiah, Accountants Office, 
K. Lutnpur* 



0541 ftj. 8. KauapatLy Pillai, Reeidecd’e 
Office, K. Lumpur. 

6042 Sj. T. M. Sukramauiutu, Dietriot 
Hoipital, K. Lump ur. 

6643 Sj. V, S. Sinnadurai, District 
Hospital, K. Lumpur. 

6644 Sj. K. Appatkurai, Principal, Medioftl 
Officer’s Office, K. Lumpur. 

6546 Sj. M. S Dorai, Resident's CPffice. 

K. Lumpur. 

6546 Sj. K. Saravanamuttne, Book-keepor 
Commercial Press, K. Lumpur. 

0547 Sj. T. Subramaniam, Wade and 
( 'u b t om b Deptt, K. Lumpur. 

654S Sj. V. Kanagasahai, TroaBiiry, 

K. Lumpur. 

0649 Sj. V. S. Saiuyayah, Treasury, 

K. Lnin£)ur. 

6650 Sj. K. Eliathamby, Treasury, 

K. Lumpur. 

6561 Sj. R, Ariyanayagam, Sanitary 
Inspector, K. Lumpur. 

655‘J Ponundurai, Agricultural 

Department, K. Lumpur, 

•653 Sj. S. Nallainathau, CIuLb, Agnoul* 
turai Deptt, K Lumpur. 

0654 Sj. V. Veerasingani, Agricultural 
Deptt., K. Lumpur. 

6655 M. R. Ry. M. V. Naraynna Mailer 
Adt., Tellerherry. 

0566 Sj. N. Venkataolialamial, Sanskrit 
School, Owk. 

6667 Sj. B. B. Mittra, Calcutta. 

6558 Sj. Ganesh Seshgiri Chandavaeker, 
Mallapur. 

6659 Sj. Shanker Ramarao Chandavasker 
Mallapur. 

0500 Sj. V. Subraya Bhat, Kumta. 

6601 Sj. Ramachalla Shiva Bliatta, 
Honavu. 

6062 Sj. 6ubrao Parameshwar Bhagawat, 
Honavu. 

6564 Sj. Kanakohandra Sharma, Kavvaya- 
tirth, Rahan, Nowgong. 

6506 Bj. D. Venkatasubba^Raw, Village 
Munslff, Siruvallar. 

6606 Sj. R. R. Vajpeyi Raja Mauds, Agra. 

5507 Sj. Narsipg ShamraoDivgikor, Ankola. 


6565 Sj. Dcokuaaudan, Aeeit. Station 
Master Balotra. 

6669 Sj. Harihar Shivaram Kulkarni, 
Bhatkai. 

6670 Sj. A Wyramuttoo, Revoune Survey 
Office, Taiping. 

6571 Sj. V. Chinniah, Revenue Survey 
Offioe, Taiping. 

6572 Sj. A. Selliah, Revenue Survey Offioe, 
Taiping. 

6573 Sj. K. Ampalavaner, Re\ enne Survey 
Office, Taiping. 

6574 Sj. S. Nalliah Revenue Survey Offioe, 
Taiping. 

6575 Sj. K. VytilingRin, Revenue Survey 
Office, Taiping. 

6576 Sj. S. V. Kandiah, Reveune 
Survey Office, Taiping, 

6677 Sj. V. Thisainayagam, Revenne 
Suivey Office, Taiping. 

6578 Sj. M. 8. Thilliampalam, Reveuue 
Survey Office, Taiping. 

6570 Sj. T. Karthigeeu, Revenue Survey 
Office, Taiping. 

6680 Sj. V. Catluragmoo, Revenne Survey 
Office, Taiping, 

6581 Sj. S. Sitfcampalam, Reveune Survey 
Office, Taiping. 

6582 Sj. K, V, Kanapabhy Pillay, Revenue 
Survey Office Taiping. • 

6583 Sj. N. Tampoo, Revenue Survey 
Office, Taiping. 

6684 Sj. S. Dorasamy, Revenne Survey 
Office, Taiping. 

6685 Sj. C. M. Vanniasingham, Reveune 
Survey Office, Taiping. 

0586 Sj. S. Ganapathy PHIy, Reveune 
Survey Office, Taiping. 

6587 Sj. 8. Mnttiah, Reveune Survey Office, 
Taiping. 

6688 Sj. 8. Seenivasagam, Topo, Survey 
Office, Taiping. 

6689 Sj. A. Sithampara Pilifti, Topo* 
Survey Offioe, Taiping# 

6590 Sj. K. Subramaniam, Topo Survey 
Office, Taiping. 

6591 Sj. V. Thampi Pillay, Topo Survey 

Office, Taiping. 
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The happin«M of ohildrep consists in playing with beautiful toy*. They are *K 
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T presents new views based on scientific observations and suggests M 
the easiest and most certain natural methods for the restoration and ft 
preservation of health. Price Re. 1 per copy. A 

• (2) Natural Cure for Influenza. Price Re. 1. aft 

(3) The Tribunal of Science over SB 

Reformation vs. Orthodoxy. Price Annas 8. Be 

S ARAD A PUBLISHING Co., . X 

Dharanagar, Brnrres City. (India). ft 
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BAMABODHINI 

Is a monthly Magazine and Review. 
Started by late Babu Umeslv Chandra 
IJatba, B. A. It is a vei y old paper intend* 
ed specially for females and has reach* 
ed its 40th year. It is very ably and inde- 
pendently conducted, with articles origi- 
nal and thoughtful. Annual subscription 
Re. 2 — 10 an. For Advt. rates, Ac., 
PLEASE WRITE TO THE 
Manager, “Ramahodhini “ Offioe, 

39, Antony Bagan Lane, CALCUTTA 
E. 

BOOKS FOR SALE. 


6ri Bharat Dharma M&hamandal 


Rahasya 

... v- 

#<J adhannopan ... 

... 

Radacharsopan 

... 

Kanjashikshasopan 

... -w- 

Guru Oita 

... -/‘if- 

Tattwabodh 

... -/«/-. 

To be had of the Manager, 

Book Depot 


Bharat Dharma Mahamandal, are as B/- 
cantt 

A practio^l Guide to preserve Health, 
tf. Hviwihandra Rs. 2 (Pathetic Drama.) 

8. Chandrahasa Re. I (Hatlietio Drama.) 

4. Ravitri An. 2. Prahlada As. 2. 

Oirija Parinayam Ae. 2. 

Dadahhai Naoroji Am. 2 
Malaria Mosquito As. H (Health Book.) 
Food A Constipation Am. 6 (Health Book.) 
6. Tucks Colour Pioture Book As 6. 

6. Dream of Dreams (Stories As. B. 

The Tragic Denouement As. 4. 

THE KANARA PRESS. 

200, Ungappa Naik St., MADRAS 
K. 

A Course of Instructions on 

YOGA ANO ITS PRACTICE 

By-SWAMI A. P. MUKERJEE. 

This masterly Course of Practical Ins- 
tructions has heon specially prepared for 
the benefit of the earnest and spiritually- 
minded public at large. It is divided into 
four great sections ; its language is re- 
markably plain and ^direct J and it is 
practical from oover to cover. The pro- 
found mysteries of Yoga Praotme are 
practically a sealed book to the English- 
knowing public. At last the veil Iras been 
lifted and those who burn and thirst for 
first hand practical instructions will find 
here all that for which havo been crying 
tn vain all their lives. PiiceRs. 13 only. 
The Latent Light Culture Tinuevelly, S. 
India. 


Did you get your Copy of 

KAMSHASTRA? 

A Guide to Health, Wealth and Prosperity 
If not — 

WRITK FOR IT TO -DA if 

It can be lied free. 

Vaidya Shastri 

MANISHANKKR GOVINDJI, 
ATANK NIGRAH PHARMACY, 

Jamnagar, — ( Kathiawar . ) 

Ap. '17. 


THE BENGAL CO OPERATIVE JOURNAL- 

Editor— J. 1\ Donovan, Esqr., I. C. 8. 
Registrar, Co-operative Sooieties, Bengal. 

Asst. Editor — Prof. P. Mukerjee, Presi- 
dency College, Calcutta. 

A leading Journal on Co-operation 
containing instructive articles on Co- 
operation and allied topics written by 
experts, Co-operative news of different 
provinces of India, leading utterauces on 
Co-operation, descriptions of Co-operative 
developments in foreign lands. Circulat- 
ed throughout India and in Foreign coun- 
tries as well. An exoellent medium for 
advertisement. Annual subscription Rs. 
2-8-0 only. For advertisement rates please 
apply to Manager, Bengal Co-operative 
Journal, Writer’s Buildings, Oaloutta. 

Ex 
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" T1MK.S OF ASSAM" OFKICB, IMBHUOARH. 

The only leading journal in Assam, Widely circulated throughout Indie end 
Europh, Published weekly. Every Saturday morning. 

Rates of Subscription. 

Yearly 5—0—0 ; Half yearly 3—0—0 Quarterly 1—12 — 0 

Single copy 0—2—0 Foreign 6— 4—0 Terms:— Payable in advance. 

Your Advertisement in it will surely leftd you to business. The 'Times of 
A seam' is the beet medium of advertisements. For terj^s apply to— THE MANAGER. 
K. 


8AHHAYA8 CITA 

Text in Sanskrit with Hindi Transla- 
tion, sidfl by side. Intended fbr Sadbus 
and NannayaBis. Useful not only to them 
but to the grihasthas Iho. It iH worth 
gold in weight. To be had of Manage!, 
Book Depot, Mahamandftl Office, 

Jagatganj, Penar6B. 


SCIENCE A INDUSTRY • 

An illustrated monthly magazine 
specially devoted to Scientific, Industrial 
Technical and Educational Subjects. 
Edited by G. N. PoTDAK, B.A., 

Articles eonbilbuted by Experts who 
have obtained their education in the 
advanced and up to date Universities of 
foreign countries like thoae of America, 
Japan, England, Germany, etc. Household 
trades and coAtage industries find a promi- 
nent place. Annual Subscription 2—8—0 
A? ply fa — Manager, Science ami Industry, 
Oharui Hoad. Oirganm, Bombay. 
ft. 

birbhum BASH I . 

A weekly in Bengali. Annual Bubtcrip 
lion Re, 2. Devoted to Education, Litera- 
ture, History, Politics, Sociology, eto. Best 
medium of advertisements,- For rate 
write to Manager. "Bii l»l* »» in has li i Office 
Birbhum, Bengal. 

Yu 

# THE AWAZA I KHALK 

The only English weakly in Kashi, 
tbe holy plaoe of Hindus. It is seiving 
country since last 18 years. Annual subs- 
cription Rs. 3 only. For sfmdenta Rs. 2-8. 
Gulab Chandra Briwastavn, Propriety, 
Auaad Sh.iwati,' Bt»naie* « <iiy 


SPECTACLESW. 

“LOOK WELL & LOOK NICE." 

It is onr chief look-out that we select 
pebbles. Our pebbles are leal rookorys- 
uils and our method of treatment is scien- 
tific and up-to-date. Short sight, long- 
eight, seeing multiple Images etc , all such 
defeots in vision are completely oured and 
vision fully restored by our treatment and 
the pebbles we select and approve would 
distinctly add to the personal charm of 
the wearer. 

Our charges are moderate ai^ ws also 
repair spectacles and supply neoeseary 
parts. Those who live in Benares and are 
suffering from defective vision but seek 
good sight-testing and fit glasses should 
lose no time in consulting with us. 

K. KRISHNA & BROS., 

S/4, Chawl\ fienaret City. 

THE ONLY WEEKLY. 

“ THE BIHAR ADVOCATE AND KA- 
YASTIIA MESSENGER OF GY A,” is the 
only first class Independent weekly in Bi- 
har, published in English every Monday, 
and oil mil at in <4 all over the country. 

The “BIHAR AD VO ’ATE” deals with 
Political, Social, Religious, Educational 
Legal, and other Important subjects of the 
day besides Local pud General News 
THE BEST MEDIUM OF ADVERTISE- 
MENTS. 

The “ BIHAR ADVOCATE " being the 
only paper in Bihar and Orissa has a very 
wide circulation among all classes of the 
educated public. It is therefore the best 
Medium of Advertisements. 

A. K. NANDA, 

Kditvi t Madnina^tr, 
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SRI BHARAT DHARMA MAHAMNDAL 

An All-In ditt Socio-Re lig’ous 
Assoc in tint of tha 
Hindus. 

General President:— H. H. The Hon’bl 
Maharaja Sir Rameahwar Singh 
Bahadur, G.C.I.E , of DarBhanga. 
President: — H. H. The Maharaja Bahadur 
of Kashmir, All-India Pratinidhi 
Sabha. 

President of Council:— H. H. The Maha- 
raja Bahadur of Gidhour. 

Chief Secretary : — Rai Rajendranath 
Sljastri, M. A., Vidyasagar, Bahadur. 

General Secretary: — Pandit Ramch^ndra 
Naik Kalia Saheb, Hony, Magistrate 
ai d Reis, Benares. 

* BISHMA’D’S AYURVEO'C laboratory. 

* ESTBD. 1000 A D. 

We stock all sorts of Ayurvedic prepa- 
rations, pills, boluses, ghritas, oils, redu- 
ced metals, Makaradhwaja, efco., prepared 
under the direct supervision of Kaviraj 
A. C. Bisharad, Magazine Editor of Indian 
Medical Record, the best non-official 
Meuioal Journal. 

Treatment of chronic diseases are most 
carefully undertaken by correspondence. 
All cases are regarded as strctly confi- 
dential. 

SHEBA PRALEPA.^Sit, 

Brightens t.he complexion, removing 
ugly blotche*, pimples, red spirts, patches, 
an 1 sunburns, etc. Ouies sores, boils, 
opened and unopened, sin usee, poisonous 
ulcers, men urini eruptions, the healing 
process being very rapid. Saves the 
sufferer's severe pain due to burns and 
truses. hintanlaneous effect. 
Addresa:-Bisharad f s Ayurvedic Laboratory 
*2, Hnikume?Ta^ore Square, Calcutta. 


THE DEVALAVA REVIEW 
A High class monthly Journal of Religion 
and Philosophy. 

Literature and Scienoe, Art and Archi- 
tecture, Devoted to the Progress of all 
communities and to the promotion of a 
better understanding and of love and 
fellowship among men of different per- 
luabious. Edited by- B. Satindranath Hoy 
Chaudhuri, M. A., B. L, 

It. is the organ of the Devalay* Asso- 
ciation and has wide circulation in India, 
England and America. It affords a good 
medium of advertisement. 

Annual sub onption Rb. 2 inclusive of 
Postage. Tins entitles a subscriber to the 
membership of the Dovalaya Association. 
For rates of advertisement and other de- 
tails write to — The Manager, 

21 0/3/2 Coinwnlhe Street, 
Calcutta. 

Ex. 

USKKtiL HOOKS. 

(1) Modern Letter Writer.— Useful to 
every man in every rank and position of 
life for daily use. Best hook of its kind. 
lOth Edition. Re. 1. (2) Every-day Doubts 
and Difficulties cin Reading, Writing' ami 
Speaking English). 10th Ed. This hook 
helps to write idiomatic English, etc. He. 1 
a». 4 Treasuiy »>f Phrases and ldjcnis. 
— Explained and illustrated, Over 1 650 
pages, Rb. 3. ai. 12 (4) Hhglieh Transla- 
tion of the Koran, With lone*!, R~. 3 a*. 4 
(5 How to make Money Rs. 2. a**. ‘2 f6;Burke’s 
Speeches on the Impeachment of VV a iron 
Hastings, Vols 1. and II. Edited By K. B. 
Bose. Rs. 6, a**. 8. Cloth gilt. (7; Select 
Speeches of the Great) Orators, Vols. I 
and II. Helps to improve the oratory and 
argumentative powers, efco. Each Vol. Rb. 2 
as, 4 (8 How to Study English 12 as. 

By K. B 9 Aids to Write English 

Correotly 8 as. (10* Hints on Correct 
Writ ing 8 as. <11) Wonders of the World 
Re, 1. (12) Model Hindu Ladies.— Such as 
Sitft, Savitri, Damayanti, Ac. Bv K. B. Bose. 
12 a*. (13' English Rynouyma. 5th Ed.— Ex- 
plained with illustrative sentences Re 1. 

1 14; Abbott’s Life of Napoleon Btnaparie 
( Supr. Ed ) R*. 3 — 12 as. (15) Smile’s 
Self-Help Rs. 2-4. 

To be ha l of J. N. Boie & Co., Book- 
sellers, Panda Hawle, Benares City, 

(India). 
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\VHAT\S THE U8K * 

What’s the use of enduring those fright- 
ful pains in your face when ten minutes’ 
rubbing with Little’s Orintal Balm will 
bring relief, 

Neuralgia iB nothing but tortured nor- 
ves. But those nerves quivering wiih 
agony, unlit you for sleep, work or enjoy- 
ment, Little’s Oriental Balm, soothes, 
comforts, relievos— stops the pain. 

And you are well. 

To those who have tried hot bandages 
and various, remedies without effect, the 
pain Btoppmg-power of this wonderful 
Balm seems almost beyond belief 

If Neuralgia torments you, use Little’s 
Oriental Balm. Keep a bottle always at 
hand, 'the belt insurance against all aches 
and pains. 

Sold at He. I per bottle. Of all Chem- 
ists and Medicine Vendors. 


Fear no more ! Fear no more ! 

The only unfallihle efficaciouB medicine 
of the Influenza, Malaria Black fever and 
all sorts of fever chronic or new, and the 
unique preventive of any kind of epide- 
mics— 

- 8ARBA VIJOY RASH " 

Its use in a healthy Btate for a few 
days will lave you for ever from the 
Influenza, Pox, Cholera, Plague etc. *f 
the medicine fAili to oure the disease its 
price will be returned. All correspon- 
dence must be made in English. 

Wanted agents throughout India. 

Iliglf Commission will bo paid to them. 
Price Rs. 2-8 per phial. Postage separate. 

Arya Vhaishaijya Mandir, 

71, Somhazar Street , Calcutta, 


"vidyodaya” 

Editor, — Prof. Rhababibhuty ' Vidya 
bhnsan, M. A. and Pt. Bliababhufcy Vidya 
ratna. 

Vidyodaya” is the oldest Sanskrit 
Journal in India : being of 45 years' stand- 
ing and the best of its kind, .Highly spoken 
of by fch sheading Indian press. 

Annual Subscription ... Rs. 2 0 0 
For students and the Poor ,,140 
Postage separate. 

A dd reus: — - M anacfsr , * V i d y o d a v « , ’ 

E. P 0 Bb at para, 84 Parganas, Bengal. 


THE HINDU MESSAGE? 

Published Weekly . 

Editors:— K. Sundararama Alyar Af. A. 
T. K. Balasubramanya Alyar B A. 

The Hindu Message stands for 

L — The Maintenance of British supre- 
macy with snlf-ooveriiritont' for 
India, 2.— Co-operation with the 
different communities of Tndift 
without prejudice to Hiridn Dhar- 
rna, 3. — Education of the Hindus 
ftB an integral part of the Indian 
nation, 

4 — Advancement of Material prosperi- 
ty on a spiritual basis and 5 — Diss- 
emination of pure Hindu Culture. 

Annual Subscription Rd. 6 only, 

A a no /l medium of Advertisement. 

THE HINDU MESSAGE, Srlrangam. 

The Ceylon Patriot and Weekly Adver- 
tiser, the only secular English newspaper 
in North Ceylon/ 

Aim— National Progress on social, moral 
industrial, educational and political lines. 

Published on Wednesday mornings. 

Established in 1863. 

Circulates largely io Ceylon, India, 
Burma, and Straits Settlements. 

A. CANAOARATNAM, 

Proprietor, Jaffna, Ceylon. 
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SPECIAL NOTICE, 

1. The Mahamandal Magazine it publish* 
•d About the Beoond week of every month. 

2. The Editor cordially invitee contri- 
butions to this Journal. Anonymous MSS. 
will not be looked into. Every MS. must 
bear the full name and address of the 
writer. All contributions and books for 
review should be addressed to Editor, 
• Mahamandal Magazine" Benagps Canton- 
ment, and should reach him at least 15 
days before the .publication of eaoh issue. 

3. The Editor is not responsible for 
the opinions of our contributors. 

4. Single copies are oharged at 4 annas, 
and back numbers, if available, at 6 anuas 
eaoh. 

5. Specimen oopy free on application to 
General Secretary. 

0. The Mahamandal Magazine has ao* 
quirsd an extensive circulation in India, 
Burma and Ceylon. It is, therefore, the 
best medium of advertisements. 

7. This- Magazine, being the organ of 
th ■ Bharat Dharma Mahamandal is read 
by all the Hindu Killing Chiefs, the Maha- 
rajas, Rajas, Nobles, religious heads of 
Maths & various branch Sabhas, and the 
geuerab'pnblic. 

8. No* name will be registered unless 
accompanied with instructions to collect 
the full subscription for a year, or wjth 
remittance of the same by postal money 
order. 

11. The year coininenoes in January. 
Persons becoming subscribers in the course 
of the year will be supplied with the back 
issues, if available. 

10. No communic ation will he attended 
to if the Register Number is not quoted 
and the uaiue and address are not written 
legibly, 

11. No advertisement can he ohanged 
within every three months unless settled 
otherwise. 

19. All business communications, all 
monev orders and remittances must he 
addressed to General Secretary, Bharat 
Dharma Mahamandal, JagAtganj, Benares 
Cantonment, 

RATES OF ADVERTISEMENT. 

For One Veer. 

Full page R» HW 

Half page ... ... — •• 54 

Quarter page ... ... «• 82 

One-eighth page ... ... •• 18 

One-aixteenth page ... 4 ... .. 12 

Hates proportionately greater foi shorter 
Contracts. 


CARDIAC, RENAL AND HEPATIC 
DROPSY. 

And other tronbles radi- 
cally cured by. Price 1-8. 
“Navajivan" Per V. P. 2 as. 
Catalogue sent free. Write 
to Shri Vishnu Pharmacy, 
Wardha, C. P. R. 

POPULR SCIENTIFIC JOURNAL 

And Popular Eduoator, a monthly 
Journal edited by an Indian for Indiana. 
Most useful articles of Scientific and 
general interest. Illustrated articles on 
Indian Plants, animal and insect life, 
laboratory hints,8chool science, gardening. 
Bongs for Schools, Soienoe questions and 
problems with answers, summary of bhs 
world's news. Order a copy now and sou 
will not be disappointed. Annual subs 
oription Rs. 2 only. 

Popular Scientific Journal Office , 

Royapuram, Madras, 

8. C. GHOSE CHAUDHURI’8 

Dajbi a A vadhutic Medical Hall , 
Daaaswamtdh Qhat /toad, Bern res. 

Dr. S. C, Ghose Chaudhuri, well-skilled 
in daibi and Shastrio Medicines, trainod 
for years together by a distinguished 
Sadhu in Nepal, expert in curing some 
troublesome end fatal diseases, has of late 
opened the above Medical Hall f^r oonve- 
nience of the people around. Some of his 
principal medioinee are noted below 

M alana Sal na for Malaria diseases, heart- 
diseases and for purifying blood <f>c. Oil of 
Droupadi for head-diseases. Batariet for 
Gout. 0»1 for Ear diseases. Powder for 
Diabetes; Powder for Desentry . Powder 
of Salsa for Phthisis. Pill for DisyepBia; 
Tooth Powder; Influenza Pill for feverdro. 

Patients from distant places giving 
particular description of their mtladi* 
shall have prescriptions and medioinee by 
post and the poor may get them gratis. 

Feb, 19. 
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if AHAH ANDAL MAGAZINE 

A MONTHLY REVIEW OF HINDU RELIGION, PHILOSOPHY, SCIENCE, 
LITERATURE AND SOCIAL LIFE. 


Vol.VIII. ] MAY 1919 [No. 5. 

THE REVIVAL OF THE PHILOSOPHY. 

jjjfthab will it avail a nation if it makes the greatest progress in 
arts and industries and so forth, but none in spirituality ! For material 
prosperity is uot bh ■ bo-ail and the end-nil of human life. What then is 
the goal, the aim and end of human life ? What is that, obtaining which 
you obtain everything ? How to obtain that ? Philosophy answers 
these questions. 

Poilosophy will also explain' to you the mysteries of the Super- 
Sensuous and subtle spiritual world. It is tho Pole Star, the sole guide 
in the Shoreless oeean of that vast world. A person who wishes to 
enter that world can do so with the help of Philosophy alone. Just ns 
a man having no eyes cannot see any object of this material world, so 
one who has not studied Philosophy cannot understand anything of the 
spiritual world. 

No other nation op the face of the earth has made as muob progress 
in Philosophy as the Hindus have. The sages of our Ebernal religion, 
having attained purity of the soul by the practice of Yoga and ausberibies, 
obtained an insight into the self, and then compiled and made known to 
mankind the different sysbems of Philosophy; so that a man following 
their footsteps may nob go astray, but may be sure bo reach the goal. 

The division of Philosophy into seven systems according to the 
seven spheres or stages of wisdom, is a perfectly natural division. They 
are like seven rungs of a ladder. You have to take the lowest first. You 
cannob at once jump up to the highest rung. Amongst these seven 
systems, two are called Padarbha Vada systems two Sankhya systems, 
and three Mimansa sysbems of Philosophy. 
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The berm ' Six ^ya^cm# of Pl> i l« >^00^5? which is mco with in modern 
b<v ba-f Ineri !>'>rr 'wwl from UihJ.m»is find the Budding; for their 
Piiiirt-.vjibv w m call d t-hn “S»x Systn'inH of Philosophy ” Id imitation 
or fhe abb* ipuo philosophy of th^ Jains and the Buddists, out Vedio 
PmKHophy ftlno has b *eu named “Six .systems of VadiC Philosophy.* 
The expression “Six Systems of Pnilosophy” does nob occur in a single 
work of the Rishis. Moreover, for many centuries nob a single work on 
Madhya Mimansa was available, Toese are Cue reasons why the improper 
berm of “Six Systems of Pnilo^ophy” has Grope into our liberabure. 

Truly speaking, Nyaya and Vaisheshika belong to the Padarbha 
Vada system; Y«»ga and Sankhya bn the Sankhya systems; and Karma 
Mimansa, Dai vi Mimarm (or Bnakbi Mimansa) and Brahma Mimansa 
(called after the three Vudio divisions of Karma» Upasana and Jnana ) 
bo the Mimansa system of Philosophy. Thus ib is clear that there are 
seven systems of Philosophy 

Tne pi exeat degeneration of -»ur Eternal Religion is due bo the 
disappearance of philosophic*! works and Bb the want of teaching Philo** 
sophy, Tuere is not the least doubb that the want of beaching the Vedic 
Ptulosophy is at the irmb of the numerous ills, such as the following, 
which have rapidly grown in our S iciety and are destructive of our Aryan 
culture and civiPzition: Disbelief in our own religion; desire to adopt 
another religion; aband nmieuo of ail rules of good conduct; conbempt 
towards tlm injunctions our revered sages; waufc of faith in the teachings 
of the Vcd.ie and the Puraua*; qoamds amongst different sects; disbelief 
in the super'serim *us wmid; want of pabulary fear for Che other world ; 
doubo in the existence of Gods and Goddesses, Risbis and Pibris; ubber 
disregard towards Karma Kami a ; disdain towards Sanyasis and Brah~ 
m anas; indifference towards the casbe system ; a growing inclination bo 
pub the axe at the root of the virtues of women, the purpose of the world; 
disbelief for Jap a:id Dhyan; and so on. 

The whole of Nyaya Philosophy is nob Caught in these days, Ib 
Will be no exaggeration bo say that now-a-days the old school of Nyaya 
is nob taught at all. In place of the old school of Nyaya, the new school 
is more favoured in modern times, ( To be continued ). B, D. M., 
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SOCIAL PSYCHOLOGY, 

HI 

now propose to examine the way m which the conditions of 
life affect the spirit! of the individual, the personality of the man The 
very young child has no idea of himself at all, He r« ^ «r U his toes, for 
instance as playthings in the uuter world, and is nnm r *lv surprised 
when he discovers that they are much more nearly related to nim than a 
wooden spoon, How does the child become aware of ir-Hf? By a very 
slowly awakening discovery of the outer world. He that in order 

to bring this world to himself, he must exert himself, and the more 
thought and notion he gives out the more mtiuvsting and vivid and real 
does the outside world become. But in* -oou finds that .the relation 
between his own powers and his environment. i not. one of orderly inverse 
proportion of give and take, Unaceoim ahh ; gnus jn-5 breaks occur, The 
environment aou upon him differently nl d'ffmmi iijo-.m and ai’ur a\ langu- 
ly and unexpectedly. Hi j riur.ic nudnik bed. lor uMai oe, n\ poiul il 
very different ways, aitnough ins own attitude \ uvard- Un iu bo tho sauio 
He finds, too, that the environment or otm r phonic a (flare nom his own 
because they treat it diffaivuily, but this h a yr»‘at sb**p iu mi vanes. 

Action is around by interest: this action often t.ak^s the furnof imi* 
tation. In is one of the strongest iiiHihCt* of the burn art heart, and one 
bhat we stare with the monkey. Bu , we are -mpt-rior to them in trie 
possession of another instinct— the desire to iiniui'e — and that in spit 
of rebuffs we make attempts on our own accmnt. Both the-e oenrUuQiss 
are modified by our surr. maiding*— tb* oirou ns.iuc^ ol nfo and tin oori 
verging line of other peopled lives. Thus do we di-vri *p. The family 
tie is bhat which influences the individual mint, strongly. We can trace 
bhe influence of our fellow-being in ever widening circles though the de- 
mands made upon than* by the school, the village, the club, and the pro- 
fessional career, and finally by their country. There is a school of 
philosophers that holds the opinion bhat our code of moral ethics has 
sprung entirely from the necessity for law and order in the struggle for life, 
That the moral sense and the social sense are the same. That the desire 
to please, implanted strongly in many of us, has belted our growth, and 
the happiness of the greatest number of individual* in the community has 
been bur aim. Opposed to this, however, is the belief, that there is in each 
of ua a spirit of "Ought” that may lead us in a totally opposite direction 
bo our inclinations and which, even though it m»ane our detraction, we 
feel we must obey. And in obeying, the community in benefited indirectly 
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in a way ib oould nob foresee, lb is the spirit of the knowledge of righband 
wrong, and bhe effect* of i oh pursuance, though antagonistic do bhe interests 
of bhe individual, bhab always, in bhe end, is beneficial bo bhe community. 

Iodividualiby is bhe hall mark of God. If we develop along lines, 
wibhin bhe comprehension of naan, such as bhab of Darwin’s bheory of Natu- 
ral Selection which works through bhe animal world, or according bo the 
Ubilibarian school just mentioned, we should all be antomabae responding 
unfailingly bo certain environments. Bub we are nob like bhis. Each one 
of us regards life from a slightly different outlook and modifies his con- 
ditions accordingly. Ib is true bhab life is builb up of pasb experiences, 
bub bhe combinabion of these is infiuibe. fb is a commonplace of Psychology 
bhab "Imagination is ouly Memory”. No one can imagine an entirely new 
thing. The antique monsbers and griffins in the fairy bales, are made of 
bite- of obber animals joined together. Inventions are really only a fresh 
combinabion. They usually flash upon bhe mind of bhe inventor in a 
momenb. Thoughts are determined by bhe things we have done. An 
invention is a critical uioraenb in a wholo tissue of pasb thought. Ib is an 
accidentally favourable pattern, bhab arrests abbenbiou, and is observed. 
Even Marooni is said bo have contributed very little bo bhe world-wide 
wireless telegraphy bhab bears his name. He accumulated the widely 
scattered fragments of knowledge on bhe subjecb and concentrated ohem 
into a form bhab oould be understood. We had seen then that develop- 
ment bakes place through a double channel, — bhe environment of bhe indi- 
vidual, and his own power to meat and adapb ib, aobing and reacting upon 
one anobher. Bub the development of this dual process, does not necess- 
arily mean the greatesb happiness of bhe greatest number. 

Let us examine this process more closely. One of the means by 
which society modifies its members is thab of the selecbive process. A 
certain standard, whether of beauty, strength, wisdom, or skill, is tacitly 
common among us, and all who fall below bhis standard geb lefb behind. 
Again, curreub events have great influence on bhe formation of character. 
In time of war, the militant virtues and their presence among us, increase 
enormously. In bimes of plague and siokness, a great wave of sympa- 
thetic feeling and unselfishness is based in our midsb, and these virtues 
are then often shown by people, we should never have suspected of 
possessing them. Not only then can the physical form be modified by 
its relation to bhe outside world, but a process of moral selection in the 
ideas of Idle race is also .taking plaoe. It shows itself again in the fads 
and whines and waves of fashion that arc constantly, rising and disappear- 
ing amongst os. 
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Afl no two animals, vegetables, minerals are ever exactly alike, so no 
fcwo moments of time are ever filled in exactly the same way. There is 
no standing still. When we are not progressing, we are retrograding. 
For every step made forward there is generally one that has to be retraced. 
Progress is therefore, slow, and sometimes appears bo be retrogressive, blit 
on the whole the development and degeneration of a nation alternates with 
fairly uniform regularity. The ruling spirit in early times was milibanb 
and the corresponding virtues of bravery, strength, endurance, were regard- 
ed as'bhe highest possible, attainable by man. The ideas of honour and 
justice were different from our present day conceptions, and trickery and 
cunning were hardly regarded as vices “All fair in love and war,” was 
an excellent precept. 

The industrial spirit that succeeded the militant completely atbends 
the standard of life, The fear of an every being relegabed to the back 
ground, people had time bo draw breath and look around them. They had 
fought for wealth and were now going bo spend it. The arts sprang into 
being, and many new forms of literature took the place of the war-song 
and the martial epic poems. The economic position of women rose in 
importance and the refinements of life began. And then alter long periods 
of peace and posterity a critical age set in. That is the age in which we 
now live. Wo cannot keep this tendency. The turning ot time's wheel 
had thrown up treasure so rapidly and unfailingly that our faculties for 
want of other occupation must needs begin to select, reject, probe, and 
investigate. In other countries the condition has been followed by the 
decadent ago. Will it be the same with us ? Will moral force alone be 
sufficient bo keep the arm of her people steady, their courage and wits 
keen, and to ensure grit and nerve bo a nation, when there is no tangible 
reason for the preservation of these qualities t 

Whab, we may ask, are the moral qualities and ideas that most 
influence society f Is it nob bare that in our youbh, many of us see so 
clearly what brilliant reforms mighb be made, what definite steps on the 
ladder of progress mighb be taken, and what excellent and lasting resulbs 
must follow, if only we could persuade other people to lisben bo us, and 
worlj with us. Why is not this done / As we grow older and focus our 
plans from different angle, we learn the reason, we see that they have lost 
shape and colour; we see them with the eye of the community, nob of the 
individual, and we sea also that) they would not have been practicable. 
This then is the function of society. It sifts and rejects current opinion, 
aooepting only a modified residum of the inspiration* and aspirations, 
ambitious, exbravagaut or worthy, fchab are poured into it by it* compo- 
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uenh parts. Now and then, however, an exception occur*. A great man 
of gening, wo will say, appears and offers something which the community 

upon and at once leaps forward in development, covering in a short 
time ground, which in the usual course of events would have taken years 
to bring nbout. 

What is a Genius/ He is a successful variation of the type — a 
variation, which has goue to ibs extreme limit in one direction, and 
if extended the mei eat triile, would be no longer a genius, but a orank 
or worse. A genius sees more clearly than other people, the connection 
between his own ideas and those ot the world. His ideas are not more 
numerous but fewer than those of common men; he knows what to 
eliminate and is ruthless in the process. Only one solution, one inven- 
tion, one discovery, one achievement, be it the path of a planet, the law 
of life in the forests, the invention of an engine, the painting of a picture, 
can be the right oue, rind this he knows, and we know also when we see 
it. The real genius is a man of few words and few ideas, but he leaves 
un indelible record on the world’s history The problems that vex and 
puzzle other people are all solvable to him. 

The question has bnou asked— “Does the Age produce the great 
Man, or does the great Man come first and make his Age ?” Comte, 
Buckle, and Spencer hold the former view. The great mam tliay thought, 
was the outcome of his age, without the demand tur ium, the np^ues- of 
the times, in which he would be appreciated, he could not exist. Carlyle 
held the opposite view that the great man was there in spite of checks 
and hindrances of an uncongenial and unsympathetic nge. Not only was 
he there, but he completely subdued and modified those surroundings to 
his own views; be made his age. In truth neither view alone h correct, 
for both are needed. The great man and his age reacb upon and influence 
each other. There are instances of men who have not been great till long 
after their death, as* their age was nob ready for them in their life-time and 
it waa left to a future generation to discover the rightness of that which 
they had vainly attempted to show. Again, there have been instances 
where a man bas been born into an age palpitating to reoeive the message 
that he is hardly ready to deliver. Ib is fostered inbira, dragged out 
of him so to speak by all that has led up bo it. The greatness of such 
a mao, lies in his power bo collect and use the scattered fragments of 
material at hand. He focusses the vision of a people who are already 
alert to see. Bqt the great man and his age must mutually help each 
other. Truth must have an audienco ! 

And w bat is Truth * It is a question that ha^often been asked 
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arod will always be a*ked. Is i U something relative changing with out 
growth, d>ff rent for some people in fche same place and fur one person in 
different, pUces, varying in fact according to temperament and circumstance, 
And affected by time and place t No, All this may be f-aid about our 
knowledge of truth but not of truth itself. That is absolute* our power 
to grasp and understand it is relative, and deepens with use. Tue 
powers bo unfold is ours, but the limit of the unfolding who shall 
discover ? All that we, can be certain ol is that *onie where or other 
that limit exists, K B. Bose, 

SRI RAMAKR1SHNA AND THE PHILOSOPHY OF 

HARMONY. 

live in a time of ^rmfcufc, r* f‘ m Titanic struggle can led on in 
every plane of human activity Everywhere see, unuou , agitation, 
clash and conflict. Materialistic Commercialism han invaded every aspect 
of life and annihilated for good or evil, distance, isolation and simplicity, 
Industrialism has widened fche gulf between Capital and Labour and has 
result* d in the unequal development of property and fche consequent dis- 
placement; of social harmony. In politics, national and international 
interests have created sharp conflicts arising from Race, Colour and 
Religion. Darwinism has found it's logical culmination in the deification 
of the Super-man, who, despising the slave morality or religion, enthrones 
hie Sell like a veritable Hironva, as- the Lord of the Univeiflo, foe recent 
War has revealed the bankruptcy of a civilisation which asset is itself by 
individualistic and nationalistic competition, which works by exclusion 
and by elimination of the weak. Italian humanism, French rationalism, 
German enlightenment and scientific Meliorism are different forms of an 
intellectual movement tending to undermine religion, In Philosophy, 
empiricism, absolution and pragmatism are fighting their eternal fight 
as if mere intellect can solve the riddles of life. In religion there is a 
sharp clash between rationalism and revelation, betweqp theism and 
pantheism! In the democracy of thought, every theory tries to univer- 
salize itself, and establish its superiority on the ground of liberty and 
equal opportunity. Never in the history of the world was there so much 
universal agitation and tormenbing unrest. It is a privilege tj live iu 
such stormy times of ceaseless strife, and reflect, on the various ourrenta 
and cross currents along which humanity is drifting* Whaa lends absorb- 
ing interest to the enquiry is, do these make for chaos and deluge, or, for 
cosmos and barmon? t Do the fairy bales of Science reveal an inoreaeing 
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purpose behind all this stress and struggle ! Or, is Life a tale told by an 
idiot— full of sound and fury signifying nothing / Is the world a dog’s 
curly tail incapable of being straightened or bid for progress t 

The solution lies in optimistic hope that discord is the best indica* 
bion of harmony. Increasing differentiation is itself a sure criterion of 
increasing unity. The depth of Hell is a measure of the height of Heaven. 
The world weary of wars and worries, longs for lasting harmony and 
repose. We look forward bo a new ideal, to a new synthesis which will 
reveal the true perspective of life and assign to each element its proper 
place and function. The higher thought of the West is now directed to the 
grap of underlying and unifying principles Modern history cares more 
for the motives of men than for the history of its leaders. Socialism is 
based oil central truths. The interest in morality is not the interest in 
man but in the principles that dominate his life. Higher criticism in 
theology recognises tho importance of the essential truths of spiritual life. 
The soul of nationalism is to expand into (ho soul of humanity, The 
increasing popularity of international and cosmopolitan movements is ft 
sure indication' of the utter failure of cut-throat-competition, and the need 
for harmony and synthesis based on co-operation, fraternity and altruism. 
The pendulum is thus swinging from the conrcrebe bo the general; from 
egoism to altruism ; from matter bo spirit. 

India has always stood for a spiritual synthesis of life constructed 
on renunciation and love, Time and again she has proclaimed from her 
Himalayan tops the expansive and harmonizing power of spiritual life. 
Some pessimists terrified by the multitudinous differences bhab persisb in 
India despair of a living harmony. To add bo the chaos Western contact, 
they say, has introduced a new militant culture which is highly fascinat- 
ing on account of its siren voice and sweet seduction. Rut complexity 
and heterogeneity are essential conditions of a larger unity. India is the 
spiritual battle-ground of humanity and warring ideals can be reconciled 
only in this country. 

There is a school of thought in India now increasing in prestige 
that religion should be divorced from social and political life on the ground 
that it encourages mysticism and quietism. God's realisation. is regarded 
as apathetic inertia which kills national activity. The failure of Western 
life reveals the futility of this theory, As Principal Seelie points out in 
the Review of Reviews, “you must nob only believe but acb on the belief 
that the real strength of nations as of individuals is in moral and spiritual-* 
resources/' The vitality of a nation depends on its religious ideals and upon 
its religious men. India was at iffs best at the time 9t its greatest sages* 
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The birth of a sage is a high watermark in the bide of civilisation. It is 
a cosmic event, The world thrills with joy at his birbh. Says Swami 
Vivekananda : “The sage goes to a cave and thinks five thoughts. This 
will go through Eternity, pass through mountains and cross oceans. Even 
Ohrists and Buddhas are second-rate men, ,, t The strongest minds are 
often those of whom the noisy world hears least. Poets, orators, artists 
and statesmen catch a glimpse of the sage's vision and shake the world. 
When the energy that is conserved in Samadhi becomes dynamic, there 
swells forth a warmth of life and a wealth of thought which inspires, 
elevates and transfigures the world. 

Foremost among the spiritual and unifying forces of modern life 
stands RAmAkrishna PAUAMAHAMSA, a living embodiment of harmony 
and peace. He summed up in his life the best ideals of the age and per- 
fected them by a practical realisation of truth. His life is the best reflec- 
tion and criticism of modern life from the standpoint of religious synthesis. 
His is a message of harmony to a warring world. Some regard him as 
the apostle of social reform ; others find in his life an incarnation of pht- 
ianthrophy. But, to us, be appears as a typical Indian seer who placed 
God-realisation before everything else. His was the yearning of the 
Iodian Sage, “what is that, knowing which, everything else is known/” 
The answer came to him at last in the vision of Samadhie ecstasy. The 
chief value of his realisation for us is the synthesis and harmony it 
affords of religious experience. 

We propose to consider here the essential aspects of that experience 
from a religious and philosophical point of view 

The chief characteristic of Hinduism is its all comprehensiveness 
and tolerance, The following quotation from Monier Williams by no 
means a loverof Hinduism, is a typical expression of its all-embracing uni* 
versaliby:— “Hinduism hassomething.to offer which is suited to all minds, 
Its very strength lies in its infinite adaptability to the infinite diversity of 
human characters and human tendencies. It has its high spiritual and 
abstract side suited to the metaphysical philosopher ; its practical and 

concrete side suited to the man of affairs, its ©sbhetic and 

ceremonial side suited to the man of poetic feeling and imagination, .its 
quiescent and contemplative side suited to the man of peace and lover of 
seclusion*” 

A Hindu writer in the Hindusthan Review also bears eloquent testi- 
mony to its universal character,— ■•“Hinduism Jhaa no founder, no single 
prophet. It is republican in character. It has no personality at its back 
whose domination would cripple the faith itself. Attacked fat one point 
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it shows itself in another. Attacked at all points it proves impregnable. 
It is not all idolatry, all pantheism, all theism, all philosophy. It accepts 
all and rejeots nothing from the fetish to the fathomless.” 

While toleration is thus extolled as the unique strength of Hinduism, 
it is condemned by some as its special weakness. A learned professor 
of philosophy in a local college once told the writer that the 
falsity of Hinduism consisted in its teaching of universal tolerance of 
religions. - “Truth,” he said, “is one and the interpretation of truth must 
therefore be one. Humanity requires only one model for its guidanoe. 
I do not understand how the educated Hiudu can at the same time wor- 
ship our Jesus and the grotesque figure of Pillaiyar.” A Christian writer 
in a pamphlet on “Liberalism and Belief” of Swami Vivekananda and 
Mrs. Besant says, “Contradictories cannot both be true. Either Hinduism 
or Christianity is true. Since Christianity is ture, Hinduism is false.” 
It is often contended that Philosophy with its passion for truth can never 
justify a religion of compromise. These critics, however, mistake the 
omnipeuetrativeness of spiritual life for the soulless rigidity of formal 
consistency. Though the Hindu is all tolerant, he recognises the indivi- 
duality of the different systems of philosophy. The orthodox method in 
Hin luism is often the establishment of one system based on the crushing 
refutation of other systems. As Max Muller observes, each system in 
India has an individuality which clearly marks it off from other systems. 
Different systems seem to have existed from the very beginning and each 
teacher is a recognised expositor of a respectable tradition. Sankhya is 
atheistic and demands a multiplicity of souls, subject to the evils of 
metempsychosis. Creation is a progressive emanation of the twenty-four 
principles from primal matter or ;Prakriti united with Pnrusha. Libera- 
tion consists in the detachment of Purusha from Prakriti, leading to the 
attainment of Kaivalya. Sankhya denies the existence of a Personal God. 

Toga accepts the teachings of the Sankhya but supplements it by a 
belief in Iswara who, 'however, has no vital relation with the Jivas. 
Initiated into the seorets of yogio meditation by a proper Guru, one reaches 
supreme Samadhi where consciousness, freed from the taint of matter, 
loses all objectivity and returns to itself. Vaiseshika, like the theory of 
Democritus, traces the origin of things to Primal atoms. The bouI 
realising the flux of things and unaffected by it attains to a state of un- 
conscious bliss and is for ever freed from sorrow. Nyaya is a philosophy 
of dialectic like that of Aristotle. Its epistemological method is, however, 
more valuable than its Philosophy. It examines the theories of knowledge 
and the methods of Proof with a view to understand the nature of reality 
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and then seoure salvation. Purva Mimarasa affords an elaborate explana- 
tion of vedic ritualism, along with the law of Karma. 

The interpretation of Vedanta -as summed up in the sutras of 
Badarayana, has given rise to different schools of thought. According 
to Shankara, Brahman alone is real, and the world is unreal. When 
Brahman is realised, Maya or Illusion disappears. It is a cosmic fiotion. 
a figment of the imagination existing only in the relative or Vyavaharic 
state. It is destroyed by the knowledge, in Samadhi, of the absolute 
identity of Jiva and Iswara as denoted by the Maha Vakya, 1 Thon art 
that.” The Brahman that is realised in Samadhi is a limitless ocean of 
Life, Light, and Love without the waves of name and form. 

Ramanuja denies the existence of an absolute that is devoid of 
differentiation, To him Brahman is a personal God, Lord Narayana, 
the abode of infinite auspicious qualities transcendental in His ethereal 
glory, at the same time immanent in the world of his Creation. He is 
concrete, universal, a Living Presence, realising Himself in and* through 
his modes and fulfilling Himself in his creation. These modes are the 
Jivas and the world. The Jiva ensouls matter and God ensouls the Jiva. 
God contains in his own nature the possibility of self-realisation in the 
objective reality of His modes. Shankara postulates a lower or Saguna 
Brahman to acconnt for creation and a higher or Nirguna Brahman which 
alone is the wecondless real reality unconditioned by cosmic Nescience. 
Brahman is, like the substance of Spinoza, existing in itself. It is un- 
thinkable like the Being of Parmenides. According to the Vivartha 
Vada of Shankara, duality and differentiation are fmitious figments of the 
imagination arising from Ignorance. Ramanuja in his Shri Bhashya 
subjects this theory to a most searching and elaborate criticism fend 
establishes the Parinama Vada of creation which connotes a progressive 
self-realisation of the absolute. According to Shankara the mind purified 
by Karma Yoga becomes qualified for Bbakti, Bbakti develops into 
Jnana. Jnana is the realisation of the self by a process of elimination, 
that the Atman is not the five koeas or sheaths, the three bodies, the 
three states or the three Gunas, and by a positive affirmation of the iden* 
oity of Jiva and Isvara in the mystic rapture of Samadhi, — A Devotee, 
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man of tact is of great use in the business world, and is sore 
to ipajjsa his way in life. So many clerks and shopmen are mere machines 
performing their daily round of work in a purely automaton manner, 
without ip the least attempting to guide their bands by their heads. 
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filial) it is quite refreshing to encounter an individual possessed of that 
ready tact which nob only tells him what, is to be done in given circum- 
stances, bub tells him also how ib is to be done, and when • The family 
of business baob is one which, albhough invaluable is easily acquired. 
Ib is only necessary to keep the eyes open and bo oarefully observe what- 
ever comes beneath one’s notice. We would earnestly counsel those of 
our readers who contemplate a business career bo aim ab being some- 
bbing more than mere machines. To a cheerful, willing, and zealous 
disposition should be added this irapoibanb faculty of bacb. During 
business hours ihe closes b attention should be given nub only bo the 
broad principles upon which business is conducted, but to every detail. 
Be fired with the noble ambition of being the very best man of business 
among your associates, and work steadily to realise your aim. We 
constantly hear complaints of the meagre renumeration which clerks 
and other business employees obtain, and there is a large amount of truth 
in the complaint. Bub look ab many of such employees at their work. 
See in whab a mechanical, unreasoning way they go aboub it, and how 
foolish and even idiotic are the blunders they make, and one cannot but 
confess that after all they are paid aboub as much as they are worth. 
The shrewd, clear- headed, business-men possessed of real tact and energy 
will always command a reasonable if nob a good price, and those who 
wish to make this way in the business world must acquire a competent 
share of business tact. 

But tact is also useful to the student. To know how and whab 
to study is to solve half bbe problem of how to obtain knowledge, and the 
student should endeavour bo look ab every branch of knowledge in its 
relations bo the career in life whioh be desires to carve out for himself. 
Do nob be satisfied with studying something which strikes your fauoy, 
bub be sure thab ib is a subject for which you are fibbed, and whioh will 
be of real assistance to you in your future career. 

All persons differ among themselves as to their capacity, not only 
for knowledge in the abstract, but for different branches of knowledge. 
One person has a great taste for languages, and a distaste for mathematics; 
another has a strong inolinatiori towards natural soienae, but abhors 
literature. The individual possessed ot ordinary intelligence and of energy 
will be very unlikely to fail in any study which he takes up, but he 
is muoh more likely to obtain brilliant success ip that branch for whioh 
he is specially adapted. It is here that taot comes in. To accurately 
gauge one's abilities and to estimate correctly one's chanoes of suooees jn 
any particular branch of study requires considerable tact. 
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Perhaps the most important sphere for theexercise of tact is that 
of social life. A large number of persons seem, btowever, to be entirely 
destitute of it, and they consequently have the unfortunate knack of 
inflicting a large amount of pain upon their acquaintances and friends. 
Such persons invariably say the wrong thing upon every occasion, or say 
the right thing in the wrong place. Even if a compliment be intended, 
it is frequently conveyed in such a manner as to approach very nearly 
the character of an insult. Undoubtedly in such cases natural want of 
aptitude produces the unpleasant result, but it in impossible to entirely 
Hcquib the individuals themselves of serious blame. To blurb out un 
pleasant truths, and to express oneself in language which is liable to 
cause pain, argues a certain amount of moral as well as of mental obli- 
quity; and it is the paramount duty of every one to guard against such 
a pernicious habit, or to keep altogether silent. In promiscuous company 
it is necessary to steer our course and feel our way with great skill and 
judgment, if we would avoid wounding the susceptibilities of others; but 
r.he individual possessed of genuine tact can readily effect this, while the 
person destitute of than valuable quality will be sure to commit himself. 
In order to acb with tact in such circumstances, it is necessary to keep 
thoroughly cool and retain possession of one’s faculties, otherwise a person 
who in the ordinary way possesses Met may be found deficient in it on 
aa emergency. It is an unfortunate fact that a large number of persons 
in this world require “managing,” ami it is sometime* our duty as well 
as our interest to honour them — which of course can only be effected 
by the exercise of tact. Bow delicately some can, in such a case, touch 
Che weak points in a man’s character, how carefully bis prejudices and 
antipathies are handled, and ail this without deviating a hairVbrcadth 
from the truth! Aud hero it should be said thab tacb by no means implies 
the perversion or suppresion of the truth; such a practice is diplomacy 
and chicanery incompatible with honesty. 

Bub in aotion as well as in speech there is a necessity for the exercise of 
tact, Actions, which may be in themselves perfectly justifiable, by being 
performed at unseasonable times become objeotionable. On the obher hand, 
a painful or disbasbeful duty, which we may be compelled to perform, loses 
much of its unpleasantness if the time of its performance be wisely ohosen, 
In this, as io every thing else where tacb is valuable and where is lb not / — 
its exercise depends upon the extreme thoughtlessness and that considera- 
tion for the feelings of others which are implied in the character of a 
high-bred Ihdy or gfen^eman — a character in which wealth or birth by no 
oceans necessarily form apart, but which is essentially cultured and refiner! * 
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In endeavouring to instruob others, or to imparb information of any 
kind, tact is a valuable^quality. Every one is at times called upon to 
give information upon matters with which he is acquainted, and this 
task may be much more pleasantly and satisfactorily performed by the 
exercise of a libtle tact. This is principally displayed in the skill with 
which self is kept out of the matter. Remember that it is your know* 
ledge, and nob your personality which is desired, and you will best effeot 
your object by making the firsb personal pronoun subordinate bo the 
third. Ib is also necessary to avoid assuming too much knowledge and 
giving yourself too greRt air of superiority over the person who is seeking 
information. Ib is quite possible to maintain any necessary dignity 
without unpleasantly impressing others with your fancied superiority, 
The same necessity for tact exists in a supreme degree in the endeavour 
to warn or counsel others as bo their conduct. If we are to be of any 
use in the world, and are to leave our mark behind us even in a humble 
way, it will occasionally be our duty to endeavour to persuade others to 
abandon vicious or mistaken courses, and to walk in the path of honour 
and integrity. In this, if in anything, tact is necessary; how often it 
is conspicuous by its absence! The bracts and pamphlets that are so 
frequently thrnsb - with the best of intentions, no doubt — into the hands 
of the passengers in the street, are frequently very ill-timed. For the 
same reason well-meant endeavours bo rescue the young from evil courses 
frequently terminate in failure or worse. fSven to chide or counsel a 
bosom friend is a task requiring the utmost gentleness and tact but bo 
attempt the same with a stranger is a task infinitely more difficult, and 
one for which but few are qualified. 

Tact is a very useful quality bo debate of any kind; indeed, ib may 
be regarded as the highest development of logic. To gauge accurately 
an adversary’s powers, to adroitly parry his abbacies, and to oppose him 
with skill, are the highest proofs of the possession of logical tact. This 
possession is one by no means bo be despised, In bhe small as well as 
in bhe great affairs of life, bbe faculby oi impressing upon others one’s own 
view of a question or of a course of conduct is extremely useful and 
benefioial. The art of persuatiou bo which every one has frequent occasion 
to resorb, is only a high development of tact combining as it does the 
faculty of careful observation and adroit reasoning, with that skill ip 
avoiding offenoe which is so rare an accomplishment. 

There is a olass of individuals the members of which despise bftcb, 
and look upon it ^s an absurd concession to the weaknesses of others, 
fhere are the "plain-spoken*' people, the individuals who pride them- 
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•elves upon always speaking bbeir mind, and saying whad they have bo 
say without beating about the best. The great objaation to thase in- 
dividuals is that bhe plain-speaking is all one side. Should you happen to 
pay bhern in their own coin and to express yourself freely to them, they 
are extremely ready to bake offence. As a mabber of facb, bhere attitude 
towards others is the resulb either of gross conceit or of impenetrable 
stupidity, and their chief reason for objecting to the exercise of tact is 
bhab they themselves to be so immaculate that there can be uo necessity 
for others to exercise it towards them The blunt, clumsy individual 
who professes contempt for the feelings of others, may be, and often is, 
bonesb, but he cannot possibly be very wise. To employ tact is uot only 
advisible — it is our duty. A due regard for the feelings of others is au 
essential feature, and to do what we have, to do in bhe best possible 
manner as imperative as it is obvious. To speak out boldly when our 
principles are in question, or wkqji we deem the truth to be imperilled, 
is our bouuden duty, but at the same time we must remember bhab, as 
Solomon tells us, there is "a time to keep silence,” as well as “a tune 
to speak.” 

Undoubtedly the art of management is one which the greatest 
possible pains should be taken to acquire, We are all of us doing our 
best to succeed in the world, and success comes as a rule to those who, in 
the conduct of themselves and their affairs, manage best. There is such 
a thing as good forbuue, but in the nine cases out of ten, what appears to 
be only the resulb of a happy chance is really due to dexterous measure- 
ment. Let us then study this art with all the zeal of which we are 
capable : who knows bub that it may be more useful than all classical 
learning, or than the most profound acquaintance with science, iu advan- 
cing us to positions of usefulness and influence ? E. B. Bosk. 


PHYSICAL CULTURE. 

By Syt, Prabhatkiban Dutta, Shibpur. 

“Health is bhe vital principle of bliss”— Thompson. 

“Health is bes6 for mortal man ; next beauty ; thirdly, well-gotten 
wealth ; fourthly the pleasure of youth among friends." — Simonides. 

Slfhis is a subjeeb which cannot be properly considered in abstraction 
from the wide subject of culture under which it is included. Bub that 
ic for too wide a subject to be exhausted in this short compass. Moreover, 
tho other aspeots of culture receive some amount of attention in this 
country, though they are far from being wb&i they should be. But at 
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least we are on the way of realising them, and their importance is generally 
admitted. Bub the aspect of culture with which I am going bo deal has 
nob received much attention in this country, and in some circles it is 
altogether excluded from the scope of culture in general. It would nob be 
an exageration to say that physical culture is looked upon with a certain 
degree of scepticism. I want in this shorb paper bo impress its importance 
in man’s life. Physical culture generally suggests the piobure of a fine 
development oi the muscular system ; oertainly the development of the 
musoular system is an important part of physical culbure, but it is some- 
thing more as I will try bo show in the sequel. 

I have said that physical culture forms part of the general subject 
of culture, and so I will have to refer to it from bime bo time to briog out 
its true significance. Also I want to preface the consideration of physical 
culture by an examination of the relative importance of mind and body, 
as that will help us in determining itg true place in man’s life. Such a 
consideration will also enable us to see its purpose and thus give us an idea 
ol what it should be. Hence the lelative importance of mind and 
body : — Mind always appears in connection with the body. We do not 
know, even it it can be shown to be possible, a disembodied mind. I do 
nob want bo bring in a metaphysical discussion of Immortality, whether 
the soul is something quite distinct from the body, whether it persists in 
its continued existence even after the dissolution of its physical basis. 
It is sufficient for my purpose that it always does appear in connection 
with a body. Nob only so, but the connection between mind and body is 
of the closest possible kinds. It is a matter of common experience that 
injury bo the physical body is attended with severe pain or injury to the 
mind. Pathological cases and records show that mental derangemenb is 
often due bo injury to the brain, which from various other considerations 
can be shown to be the physical basis of mind lb is perfectly dear that 
mind and body are closely related bo each other, 

But while that is brue, it is true at bhe same bime that mind is by 
far the more important of the bwo. The human mind is a unique creation. 
If there is any truth in evolubion, tbe human mind finally emerges as 
the result of a tedious and laborious process of upward progress. We feel 
our life most internally rather tbau externally. Withoub mind whab is 
body. bpi a strange automation? Ib is mind bhab uses tbe body for its own 
ends. Tbe body possesses dignity simply because it is “the place of the 
goal" t Stones and such obher inanimate thiDgs have on intrinsic value 
for themselves because they are deprived of the possession of mentality. 
They have value for other things, they are means bo other things, 
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Bat) man, as Kant truly* Wid, is an end in himself, that) it, he it nob 
valuable for other purposes, as the stones but has intrinsic value for 
himself.’ And why t beoausehe has the privilege of possessing mind. 
Besides, the body itself is known through mind. Mind is like the son: 
ae in the microcosm the sun discloses everything together with its own 
self, so in the miorooosm the mind makes the existence of nhe body and 
its own exisbeuoe felb. As the universe is dark without the sun, the body 
is meaningless without the mind. The true relation between mind and 
body is the same as that obtaining between the artificer and his instru- 
ment. Mihd is the master, body the' servant. It is a strange and nearly 
perversion of nature that sometimes body dominates the mind, pa9siou 
gets the bet be r of reason, appetite wins the lordship over man's higher 
nature. .This should not be. It is the essential nature of reason bo guide 
bhe body. The body should rigourously be kepb down, 

BENGALI VRATAS 

By Babg Fani Bhusan Chatterjj, B. A., LL, B., Benares. 

I. 

fjfrandmobher sits taking her beads. Libtle Camala, a prebby girl 
of five, comes tripping to her and says, ‘Gran’ma’, the sun is up and 'bis 
getting late. We are all ready for the Vrata. We are waiting for you. 
Gome you at once." 

Little Camala skips away. In a short time Grandmother rises and 
follows her. She goes bo where the Tulsi plant is. It is in a corner 
oubside bhe cottage. The place has beeu nicely cleaned overnight by the 
girlg—nob a parbicle of dust or a bit of straw to be seeu anywhere. On 
one Bide are a few flower plants. 

' Facing bhe Tulsi plant whieh is ou the east side and seabed on three 
kusaaans are three young girls. The eldest, Amaba, is eight years old. 
She and little Camala are sisters. The girl sibbing in bhe middle, Saraju, 
six years old, is a neighbour’s daughter. She is Kayasbha by caste, while 
Amata and Camala are Brahmans. Saraju has no sisters, so she comes bo 
Orandmobher bo be initiated in bhe Vrata along with Amaba and little 
Qamala. .Besides, her mother is only five and bwenby and Grandmother 
is seventy 1 Grandmother is so wise, she knows so many things, she tells 
snob nice stories 1 Everybody loves Grandmother and no wonder. 

Grandmother asks, "My dears, have you taken your bath in the river?” 

Tbs girls rsply. " We have, Gran'ma* ” "Very good. Yon have pub on 
dean olothes too, I see. Youbave eaten nothing, have you?” "We have fasted,” 
"Yon have done right. Are you bent on ‘taking’ this Vrata ?’’ "We are.” 

8 
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“You are good girls, Well tiheu, this ia ‘Hari Oharan Vraba/ It is 
taken o u the firsb'day of a New Year— on the first day of bhe month of 
Baisakh. You must do this Vraba everyday in Baisakh. Io this way 
for four Baisakhs without a break. It will make you happy. 

“Now, each of you bake one of the oopper places, place it in front of 
you and with Sandal paste draw upon it bhe two feet of Hari.'’ 

Amaba and Sarju do their drawings. Grandmother draws for little 
Oamla. Grandmother’s drawing is of course more heaubiful than that of^r 
either of bhe other two girls. 

Then Grandmother says, “Now for the Vrata. Each one of you 
take with your fingers two or three flowers and some Doorba, and repeat 
this mantra after me : — 

“Hari’s feeb have been smeared wibh sandal. 

Hari in Vaikunbha says : 

’ 'Why are my feet so deliciously cool to-day ? 

What devotees are worshipping my feeb ? 

Whab boons do they crave /’ 

‘They crave — 

A fabher,like Himalaya, 

And a mother like Manuka, 

And a lordly hushaud, 

And a son-in-law that will grace any Sabha, 

And ever- cheerful brothers, 

And beautiful daughbers-in-Iaw. 

And a dev'ar like Lakashmana, 

And servants, maids, brighb utensils, 

And furniture, ctobhes, cattle, and paddy.’ 

‘They want — 

Red vormiliou on their foreheads, 

Lips ever red with betel, 

And sons seven.’ 

'Sons sballlbe bom thab will never die, 

They never shall shed a btar.’ ” 

“There is another mantra after this, ray dear girls, lb is this— 

“Let me place eons in my husband’s arms. Let me then die in the 
Ganges.” 

“My children, repeat bhis mantra three times, Then bow to Hari 
with a oafm mind.” 

“Well, now throw bhe flowers and Doorba that are in your hands in 
ohe thver. The Vrata is done.” 



HINDU ORTHODOXY & CONSTITUTIONAL 
REFORMS. 

Pfhe Hindus can be properly represented (through the institutions to 
which they are habituated. The communal principle of representation 
may therefore under the circumstances, prove more suited to such condi- 
tions as prevail in India. There is no gainsaying the fact that their 
interests as Hindus are special, peculiar and precious. They have their 
civilization, their ideals and their institutions to defend from iconcoolaabs 
materialists and the Europeanised amongst their own countrymen. These 
interests cannot bedefended or protected by the produobs of a heterogenous 
suffrage. For the representation of the Hindus the castes and Mahajans 
and panohayats may prove the most convenient satisfactory and appro- 
priate machinery. The Hindus are quite well constituted and organised 
for the purposes of representation. The result of such electorates would 
be that the people would be completely represented by men who are more 
in line with the general ideals and views of the people. 

In order to provide for the representation of the better interests of 
the nation the high priests of all the denominations may be provided with 
representatives in the councils of the realm. On review of the principal aim 
in representation It may be advisable to admit the representatives of large 
associations of a certain strength, as well as bhe nominees of the high 
priests of India. The representatives especially of bona-fide religious 
associations would fill an important position in representing the Hindu 
people. A more extension of the present system may tend to emphasise 
the two parties at presenb extant. Especially in India such a turn in 
political affairs would be most harmful to public interests. It may be 
useful to snggesb bhe substitution wherever convenient, of bhe principle 
of election by the principle of nomination subject to popular votes so as to 
substitute the principle of consbant political agitation, by that of general 
political supervision. 

India is a continent containing several nationalities bhe ohief and 
the most ancient amongst them being the Hindu. We need love the 
Mtsalmans, Buddhists, Christians, Parsie, as our bretbern but we probably 
none of us, would wish that we and they should mix to form a hybrid 
nation. The Hindus should be represented as Hindus, no new notions 
being allowed to interfere with their claims. The caste is a much misun- 
derestood institution. It unites certain families into a larger sooial unib, 
and organises society by a principle of hierarchy of virtue, vocation and 
heredity, avoiding thereby much of the rancour and heart-burnings due 
tp non-organization of society It presides for a real and vigilant control 
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of sooiefcy by homogeneity, of relationship*' among the different) groups 
and has proved a potent means, of development of special traits and 
faculties of great utility. It has served as a wonderful means for eepnomic 
distribution and as a brake against abnormal unworthy and unnatural 
monetary ambitions. Indian institutions can hardly be understood without 
a proper, reverent and well directed study ; they do not bear any amend- 
ments by Europeau models. 

Strange and analogous as in the position of Hindu community, we 
can hardly thank the British Government sufficiently for the polioy of 
religious non-interference. The policy should be preserved till the Govern- 
ment becomes truly representative and proteotor of the best spirit of the 
people. If "the development of culture of each national unity is an end 
for which the Empire exists” (p. 118 ), the claims of the Indian nation- 
alities to develop on their own lines should be allowed and respected. It 
ie natural that Indians should claim to be governed by their own law, 
Hindu or Mabomedan as the case may be, in their own country. The 
limitation of the legislative functions of the state is a safe-guard against 
the tentative vaguaries, immediate interests and personal tendencies of the 
legislature. The Hindu polity whieh is our proudest possession is 
embodied in the laws of Manu ; to govern according to those laws is in 
the best interests of the Aryan people. The tendency of modern legisla- 
ture is towards the extenuation of weaknesses, mitigation of punishments 
and’ easy discharge ; and its general effect is to allow crime and fraud to 
increase ; when it should have laid stronger clieoks in view of increased 
temptation of modern times. 

The discontent which is roused by western culture has been fanned 
by economic conditions touching all the people alike An unparalleled 
and accelerating rise in the prices of necessities without a proportionate 
increase in the income has put before them a tangible, real new evil, 
Our present position is a retribution of our own sins and degeneration. 
Millions are wasted every year in articles, of luxury. The price of the 
new articles of luxury bears no proportion to that of the articles which 
they replace. We believe that luxuries should be curtailed. Our friends 
insist on producing articles here but not on reduoing their use. Ib is 
enormously difficult, costly and risky to create new industries, apart from 
vast sums required for experiments. Simplicity of life has helped us in 
ways, undreamt of. 

It is true that with the Indian religious culture the market for 
luxuries will naturally decline. But it will be a alow, ungrudgable natural 
process. The interests of. Britain in India are opt surely' the interests of 
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British traders. They are wider, better and nobler. They refer to the 
whole British nation, to its failing culture tiud to its whole prestige in 
history, 

The exploitation of India has made the people practically miserable 
by raising the prices of their staple food and articles of daily necessities. 
The view of the income of the average Indian demands that all political 
betterment must begin with proper protection of Indian food-etuffa against 
the internal speculator as well as the oubward exporter. A nation should 
f have its prices co-ordinated to its average income. It is not necessary 
that they belevelized with those of other countries Some way should be 
found to pub the eoonomics of the country in the bauds of the bona-fide 
representatives of the people who are for cheaper prices and less luxuries. 

The most cherished ends of the people and their higher minds in 
particular may be summed up briefly as the conservation of the Indian 
ideals and civilization in their totality and integrity. The British people 
have done a great mistake in belittling our national heritages. We were 
put down as half-barbarians^terhaps because it pleased God bo make us 
your subjects. It has deeply wounded our just national pride and it 
behoves you to make generous amends for this injustice to our status in 
human civilization. 

The discontent of the people is nob likely to cease until at least bbe 
nominal beadeship of the exeouti.ve shall vest in an Indian prinoe of 
anoient and venerable traditions. This course however may not be held 
feasible under the present combination of circumstances But it would 
not be impossible to appoint a triple council at the head of the Government, 
consisting of three princes — the one a Rajput, the other a Mahomedau and 
the third an English prince. If the headhsip of the Government be 
settled on such a council the most formidable of the nation's complaints 
shall have been remedied. People will be satisfied with no change in the 
machinery of the Government for, it is a question mere or less of national 
sentiment. 

Next to Swarajya the desire of the people i9 to have good Govern, 
meut, they do not want simply to change their masters nor to-: have 
tragedies of Municipalities to be repeated and confirmed on a larger scale. 
We want .not only that we should be understood by our rulers, not only 
that we should be ruled by Indians but that we should be ruled by rulers 
who are alive with the Indian ideals of life. _ 

Qur feelings have been deeply affeofced by the new proposals and we 
regard bite contemplated westernizabions against the greatest rights and 
privileges of our people, aqd we perceive in i ben instrument whiob would 
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slowly and im perceptibly grind the essentials and peculiar features of our 
civilization. Facto tond bo show that agibabion is the way which works 
with bbe Government), Ordinarily it) may be so, buh India is the old clergy- 
man of human race, and you will give him his due. There are three ways 
before you. The British people have to decide .whether they shall grant 
a measure of Self-Government to India on republic democratic principle 
and leading her thus to westernization, ruin her ancient heritages and 
remain in history as the men that fixed the machinery which may crush 
the gre&tieBfcf civilization on earth. Or whether you will rule by clever 
balances of parties giving bit and bit until the people screwed to excesses 
by poverty and propagandists reduce your Government to the height of 
inconvenience. Or whether in accordance with the claims of your nation 
and the ancient rights of the people you will entrhst most of the practical 
part of the Government of the country no its noblest representatives: 
recommending sufficient safe-guards for the happiness of the peflple and 
providing adequately for India's connection with the British Empire. 

• ,y 

The point is whether india should commit) itself bo bhe westernization of * 
its polities and politicalization of its ideals. The whole question now 
is what shall be the character of the new Self-Government that shall 
make India good and happy. In grabbing such a self-Governrnent or 
such a Swarajya ouly, would the British nation fulfil their noble trust; 
any other disposal of India that may make it more discontented more 
disunited and more demoralized and impious would tantamount bo the 
betrayal of that trust and would morally revolt upon the nation that 
acquiesced in it headlong. 

May God grant you the judgment, the catholicity aud the strength 
to do justice to the Indian people. To that great Disposer of nations and 
Light of the intellect, do we commend your nation and to Him we 
commend ourselves, our rights and our destiny. J. Ray, M, A. 


SANKARACHARyA. 

|[t is impossible to fix tbe place of Sankara’s birth with any 
accuracy. But tradition says that be was born , about the year 786, 
probably at' the village of Kaljadi In Malabar. He belonged to thd 
Namudri class of Brahmans. 

The boy’s early years were spent in the usual way. He was Initiated 
into the mysteries of tbe alphabet at the proper time and soon discovered 
uneommon intelligence and grasp. In his seventh year he was about to 
b* invested with the sacred String when bis father died- Bis mother bqd 
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it done later aud aeut him bo learn the V r edas aud the, Vedaugas — from 
whom, we are not told. As has been said of several others, it has been 
done of Sankara that he bad learned all the Vedas and Sbastras in two or 
three years— by the eighth year, he had finished his course J After hit 
return from the Guru's home, where he had been staying for some years, 
/atbers who had daughters to marry offered to get him married. Now 
it is absolutely unheard of among Nambudris, at any time in their 
history, that a boy was married about his eigbbh year. One or the other 
of these statements therefore has to he rejected and so we may regard the 
age as having beeu given iu a oareless manner or with intent to add to 
the Guru’s divinity. We shall therefore rejeot it and say that Sankara had 
now attained the marriageable age and just Come back to his own house 
having by this time completed his study of the Shastras, we need 
not doubt, promise of some kind of fubure for himself. We may 
thank God thab in the case of this Guru, at all events, these crutches are 
absolutely unnecessary — we Imvo the greatest of his intrudes, tne commen- 
taries, and other works, and they can satisfy the most ardent miracle- 
seekers. 

Sankar’s student life being over, proposals of marriage began to be 
seriously entertained aud his mother was busy consulting astrologers about 
horoscopes of girls. Oue day about this bime we are bold that the Sage 
Agustya aud other sages called ab Sankar’s house and the talk turning on 
his age, Agasbya reminded the mother of her choice aud told her bhat 
her son was destined bo die at an early age. We may perhaps take this 
statement to mean that the' astrologers that were consulted as regards 
marriage were of opinion bhat an enemy sat at the House of Life in his 
horoscope— a familiar enough oocurreoen, in India. So many marriages 
have been prevented by suoh considerations, Perhaps also we are to 
understand bhat this discovery has hastened the place that Sankara had 
formed wibhin himself to renounce and become a Sanyasin, towards 
which by nature he had been inclined. Anyhow the balk of marriage 
was soon followed up by a serious proposal of his to renounce. The 
mother as is usual. in similar cases bewailod her sad fate, her loneliness 
find the like during life aud the absenoe of any one else to attend to hef: 
funeral rites after death. (The reader perhaps needs lumindiug that 
a Sanyasin having renounced bhe world aud severed all the ties binding 
him to it, is prohibited by the Shastras from humbling himself before 
men (parents inclusive) or doing funeral rites to bis parents— both whiob 
prohibitions we shall see Sankara set at naught , iu bhe case of his mobhe$, 
He assured his mother however, tint, Sauyasiu or no Sanyasin, be would 
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always be ready to attend to ber spiritual needs. Even then his mother 
was not pacified, and Sankara was revolving within himself some plan of 
effecting his purpose. 

One day mother and son wont to have their bath at the river 'which 
then was in floods and as he was having his plunge, he felt, that 
a crocodile was pulling him by the foot and at onoe he shouted in a loud 
voice, “I am gone, dear mother, the crocodile is dragging me down. Let 
me have the satisfaction of dying a Sanyasin and give me the permission 
needed: I shall then die in peace !” The. mother in this orisis could not 
hesitate and so at once called, him Sanyasin. We might imagine it to 
have occurred in any way we please. Perhaps there was a real peril and 
Sankara meant what be said and scoured what is known as renouncing in 
a crisis. Perhaps be feigned it to force his mother's hands and saw no 
barm in doing it. However it was, be emegred from the water a Sanyasin 
and having repeated bis promise to his mother and having, placed her 
under the care of his relatives, to whom he likewise assigned ail the 
substance, be left Kaladi in search of Quru with a view to get himseif 
formally initiated into holy orders, the mother following him with 
tearful eyes. 

Wesbern India had always been, as has been noted, the stronghold 
of Hinduism. Certain localities bad beoome recognised as seats of 
learning and sanctified in the fames of some great Rishis. The several 
branches of learning, had had their recognised founders and traditional 
leaders. In other words, the Vedanta Sutras of Badarayan, or the 
Kfcrroa Sutras of Jaimini or other Sutras of that kind, being necessarily 
brief and requiring much reading between the lines, had been baking up 
by particular 'Schools’ in varions parts of the country and the traditional 
interpretations put up on them carefully treasured up and handed down by 
oral teaching. Of such seats of learning Sankara was led bo choose one 
‘on the bank of the Nurmada’r— evidently a hermitage, occupied at this 
time by a great Yati of the name of Govind. His predecessor, immediate 
or a little remote, was Gandrpada of Sankhya commentary fame. Hardly 
any thing more has come down to us ofGovind, than that he taught Sankara 
the germs of his philosophy. But as we find that in every work that 
Sankara has left behind he subscribes himself reverentially as the disciple 
of Sri Govind Bhagawat Satpada, we might take it to prove the great 
esteem that Sankara had for his teacher and his obligations to him. 
Sankara also pays bfe respects to his Parana* Guru— i. e., the teacher’s 
beacher-~ i Govi ndkpada, thus making it certain that the latter had jntt 
preceded Govind. 
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The description of bhe firsb meeting of Govind and hi* pupil is given 
both by Madhava and Ohitvilaaa. The former is perhaps at) bis worst) 
here for he makes Sankara go to bhe hermitage, east himself ah the YatPs 
feet), and being asked who he was, answers “Master, I am neither fire, nor 
air, nor earth, nor water — none of these, bnt the Supreme Spirit shining 
nnderneatb phenomena, 0 In other words, he talks Advaiba long before 
he ' learns it— absurd in conceptian, absurd in task, Ohitvilaaa is in* 
finitely more sensible; only he locates bhe hermitage in bhe Himalayas. 
Sankara goes bo Govind and pays his respects— and being asked who he 
was, says “I am bhe son of Sivaguru, a Brahmin of Kerala. My father died 
in my childhood and I was broughb up by my mother. ' I have had a 
fair course in bhe Sha8tra8, , ‘ and he goes on bo give bhe crocodile incidenb 
already noted and requesbB that His Holiness might be pleased bo formally 
invest him with bhe robe of sanyasin. 

Satisfied with this account, “Govind Yoti.*' recived this pupil with 
pleasure and, having made him go through the formalibies needed, begau 
bo teach him the philosoply he had learned ofGovindpada — among obher 
things bhe arb of interpreting bhe Vedanta Sucras according bo bradibional 
methods. How long bhe course lasted we cannob bell bub it musb have 
been fairly long. Ab length having taugnb him all that he could, Govind 
desired Sankara to go tq Benares first and afterwards from one of bhe 
peripaxetic teachers of Hinduism! n whom post-Buddhistic India abound- 
ed Sankara accordingly went to Benares and in that centre of learning 
soon distinguished himself in the dialectics and philosophy and began to 
attract pupils from varions quarters. Among these was a young Brah- 
man from bhe land of Cholas, i. e., from Chibhambaram or some part of 
Tanjore. He was admitted as a novice with bhe name of Padmapada and 
his devobion to the Guru was unbounded. He therefore beoame specially 
endeared to him, which having raised some impatience in the minds of 
other pupils, Sankara on one occasion pub his faith bo bhe best in their 
presence by making him walk across the Ganges as on solid ground, which 
he did because he had bhe mustard seed of faith which moves mountains. 

The order in which he wrote his works is nob known to us, but 
judging from analogy ib is clear he musb have attempted small things 
before beginning great ones. There is a tradition that he began on com- 
menting on the thousand names of Vishnu (Vishnu Sabasramam) and there 
is nothing improbable in id. Many of bhe small things given in the 
appendix must have been done before he proceeded bo comment on the chief 
Upanfebads, or the Gita, finally the Vedanta Saafcras, which are the 
most important of his works and are exactly such as can, without dp#b|» 

4 
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be ascribed to him, These writigs as a matter of course* follow no system, 
or only that, if any, which the original work* commented upon, folloiy. 
This is one reason whv the ordinary reader cannot understand Sankara, 
To make him intelligible, the main doctrines of his philosophy must be set 
down in aomthlng like a logical order and the arguments adduoed by 
him in defence of eaoh also set forth, We invite the reader, first of all, 
to grasp the very fundamental prinoiple of Sankara’s phiiosophy-the 
primary nature of self-intuition. In his commentary on the aeventb 
apporism of the third pada, second chapter of th ^SarirakaMimamsa, Sankara 
says! "The self is not contingent fa the case of any person; for it is self- 
evident. The self is not established by proofs of the existence of the self.” 
Later on he says:" Nor is it possible to deny such a reality; for it is the 
very essence of him who would deny it." He then proceeds to show that 
this primary and self-evident intuibion of self is the basis of all other 
kinds of knowledge, whether perceptive, or inferential, direct or indirect, 
present, pasb, or future. 

The commentaries of the Gita are said to discover some amount of 
impatience in regard to those who object to an unmarried ; y0mjg, man 
turning out Sanyasin— evidently the expression of , personal feelings. 
One day Sankara was going along the street with his^pupils to have his 
noon-bath at the Ganges. A Chandala was passing by him, when the pupils 
shouted to ask him to clear the road as Brahmins do in some parts of India 
to this day. The man, however, turned about and asked the Guru how 
he might consistently teach Advaitism and practise such foolish observances. 
The Guru was struck by the answer and its pertinency bo the occasion 
oalled forth five Blokas forming “ Mamesha Panchaha every one of which 
ends, "He who has learned to look on phenomena in this Light is my 
true Guru, be he Chandala or the twice-born. This is my conviotion,” 
How the Chandala was able to make that kind of 'answer we are not told* 


but all difficulties are avoided by calling him Siva in disguise, Another 
and one of the most popular of the Guru’s minor songs is said to have 
had a similar origin. — It is a poem of about 12 slokas whose purport is, 
"Worship Govinda, worship Govinda. 0 fool ! When thou art face to 
face with death at the appointed time, it is not the repetition of an 
aphorism of grammar that is going to save thee.” 

In this manner Sankara lived for several years either at Benares 


or at Badari at times, to be free from bustle and disturbance, composing , 
his #ad^^ibini tting to the wise men of those parts and developing 
light of criticisms or controversies. Those wise men ere' 
clkSed ^jfAeae, Jaimims and Gandnpadas— -in other words either the repo- 
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6«d foandars ofveaoh school of thought or the greatest names iu oonnecbioti 
ftifaewith, “Vyasa” on one occasion came bo Sankara's abode as an old 
m&haud learning from his pupils that he had commented on the Sutras 

UWking, engaged in a disputation with him on some kuotty point 
for ft whole week, bill Padmapada finding neither side disposed tK> give 
wAy, Interposed and prayed that the Avtars of Vishnu and Siva might 
desist ft bd give the world peace ! This being interpreted, can only mean 
that there was a good deal of wrangling over Sankara's commentaries 
of the Vedanta Sutras. 

Wi now come to a consideration of the means proposed by San* 
kara for obtaining liberation and the processes through which, according 
to him, the soul obtains it, But before entering into a proper dis- 
cussion of these subjects, we shall briefly notice Sankara's view of in- 
carnation, both because it is an important doctrine of speculative philo- 
sophy and because it is closely connected with Sankara's view of ethical 
and spiritual life. It must be clear from whab we have already said that 
Sankara holds a doctrine which maybe called that of universal incar- 
nation. Every so called finite being is, according to him, an incarnation 
of the Deity, inasmuch as the self he calls his own is really bhe Supreme 
Self. It is only our ignorauce that hides our identity with Brahman, and 
tbift ignorance is quite removable by knowledge. When this ignorance 
is removed we realise bhe truth of the Mahavakyas ( greab ubberances of 
the Vedanta— ;So-ham' ( Isopanishad , /<5.) -I am He. ‘Aham' ‘Brahma- 
snti' (. Brihadaranyaka , 1. 4 - 10).— I am Brahman and u T*ttvam asi 1 
( Obhandogya, VI 8. ) — Thou art That, utterances which Sankara is 
never tired of repeating. Nevertheless, this idenbity of God and man, 
however real and essential, has to be discovered through a process in the case 
of the ordinary individual. The question now is, is bhere, or has there 
ever been any individual in whom the consciousness of Identity with the 
Deity is eternal and not discoverable through a process t In other words 
has God ever incarnated Himself— manifested Himself as an individual 
lik&pl^elveB with body, sensorium and understanding like ours t It it 
evident from the several passages in bis work, specially from the intro- 
dijWtthh tpvbjs commentary on the Bhagavab Gita, that he aocepts the 
popular doobriue of Shri Krishna. 

yffe now, come to a consideration of Saukar's view of Kartfui* Accord- 
ing tb him there are four stages of spiritual progress, and accordingly at 
one ocwijMos one or another' of these stages at the time of his death, he 
obtaipa one or another of four corresponding gaits (fates or conditions), 
in the period following hie departure from bhe world, In his common* 
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tar y ou the Chhandogya Upanishad, V* Brihadaranyaka, VI, 2, afld 
elsewhere he speaks of these four stages and .the fates to which they 
lead. The lowest is that in which man— and wbat is said of man applies 
to other orders of being also — does not subject himself to any Yedic 
discipline, but lives a life of pure impulse unchecked by any higher law. 
Such men, when they die, are reborn in the form of some lower animal 
snob as a fly... insect. The next higher stage is that in which man per- 
forms the duties prescribed in the Srutis and the Smritis, but acquires no 
knowlege regarding the gods he worships. The highest reward allotted 
to this stage is the attainment of the lunar regions through the way called 
the pitri-yana — the path of the means and the enjoyment, for a time, of 
the joys provided there. When these are over, with the exhaustion of 
the enjoyer’s punya (merit), which, however great, is nevertheless a 
perishable thing, he comes down and is re-born. The third higher stage 
is that in which the performer of karma prescribed in the Shastras adds 
to his virtuous deeds a knowledge of the Deites worshipped by him. 
The highest good known in this stage is the Apara- Brahman or the 
Hiranyagarva. The highest reward assigned to this stage is the attain- 
ment of Divine regions — Brahamaloka ~ through the devayatta or path of the 
gods. When this world has once been attained, there is no. return from it 
to lower worlds. The soul lives there for ages in the company of the gods 
and in close proximity to the lower Brahman, and when this Brahman 
himself is merged in the highest Brahman at the end of the cycle ( Kalpa ) 
his worshippers also share in his happy fate. This process of obtaining 
liberation is called by Sbankara karma- mukti — gradual liberation. 

It remains to be seen what Sankara conceives to be the function of 
Bhakti , the reverential love of God, in the attainment of liberation. This 
commentary on the Bhagavad Gita , where Bhakti is extolled now and 
again, leaves no shadow of doubt as to the high place it occupies in his 
system. According to Sbankara that Bhakti 'xn the popular sense, as a feeling 
of reverenoe for a being conceived as higher than the soul of the devotee 
can be regarded only as a help, a stepping stone, to libration in a system 
of absolute Monism. Sri Krishna speaks of four classes of worsbipptes, 
and by implication, of four species of bhakti, and gives superiority to that 
which is identical with or' based on jnana. Jnana, to Sankara, is the 
knowledge of the soul's identity with Brahman; the highest form of 
bhakti, therefore^ is the most constant and vivid consciousness of such 
identity. The other kinds of bhakti enumerated are the reverential feelings 
that 1 inspire (1) those in distress, (2) those who desire knowledge, and 
(3) those Whose object is to attain some particular end. 
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Some time afterwards Sankara set out) with a large number of 
followers on tour through the Eastern coast, stopping in important 
centres of learnig, capitals of kings, or places of pilgrimage, to preaoh his 
doctrines or condemn the wicked practices prevalent. At Puri he estab- 
lished a mutt which still goes by the name of Govardhan mutt. Kanchi 
(Oonjeeveram) seems at thab time to have a stronghold of Saktas, whom 
Sankara is said to have argued oub of their abominations and purified 
the temples. The net result of his tour was that the abominations of the 
Sakthas, Gonapathayas, Kapalikas, and the rest of their bribe received a 
check and premanenh arrangements were made ab Sringeri bo periodically 
visit these regions to chase them away in due oourse. How long this 
tour lasted we cannob tell, but it must have lasted some years. 

Ab length after making arrangements to carry on his missionary 
work in the South and after firmly establishing the Sringeri Mutt with 
proper staff Sankara left once again for the North and passing throngh 
the Berars stopped for some time ab Ujjain, Madhava brings here once 
again kiDg Sndhanvan. The fact seems to be that Sankara had first won 
over the local chief to his faith and wibh bis help put down the atrocities 
of the Bhairavas by force when argument proved of no use with them. 
Then he passed on to Guzarat and at Dwarka established a mutt which 
is likewise in existence now. Returning he travelled along the oourse 
of .the Ganges, in the course of which he is said be have won victories 
(dialecbioas) over many great names, Bhaskara. Bana, Dandi, Mayura, 
and the like. He is also said to have gone to Kashmir to win bh.e 
Sea of Learning meanb as a prize bo the wisest of men, bub this infor- 
mation is useful only as showing that Budhists oould be found only in 
the Himalayan regions in Sankara’s days. The last victory which seems 
bo have much to support its reality was ab Kamrup, or Gauhati, where 
Sankara triumphed over the Sakta commentator Avinava Gupta . The 
man felb his defeat so keenly that he resolved bo be revenged on bis 
opponent one way or the obher. So be tried his best to do it. Afterwards 
he, went to Kedarnath to establish a mutt and build a temple to 

Narayana. The temples ab Kedarnabh are in ruins, which are now by 
the strenuous efforts of the Bharab Dbarma Mabamandal being re-built. 
All these mutts though founded by the same Teaohar and for the same 
objects bave but little oonneebion with eaoh obher, adminisbiabive, social, 
or Spiritual. But at the same time there has been no rivalry known bet- 
ween any two of them, India having apparently been wide enough for afi 
of them to pull amoothly on. And in Kedarnath in his thirty-second year 
as it -stated by Madhava and several others, or thirty-eight as another 
tradition has it, the great Teacher passed away about the year A. D, 528. 

K. B, Boat, 
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MAHAMANDAL NEWS. 

The ensuing Anniversary of the Sri Bharat Dharma Mabaman dal 
for 1919 will be held ab Madras under the leadership of the authorities of 
the Madras Dharma Mandal. A strong committee has been formed and the 
WorlThas begun. Most probably H. H.Sir Maharaja Bahadur of Durbbanga 
will preside on the occasion. Some respectable gentlemen connected with 
the Mahamandal and few officers thereof will attend the meeting. 

Swami Dayauandji Maharaj is on tear in Bengal. By his attempt 
and exertion the Banga (Dharma Mandal has now improved much. In 
the interest of the Mandal H. H. the Maharaja Bahadur of Tipperah gave 
away Rs. 2,000. The Swamiji Mabaraj is soon expeobed to return to 
Calcutta, and thence to Puri. The Swamiji will stay there for some 
weeks and deliver some interesting lectures on the Sanatan Dharma. 

The work of the Sbastrio publications of the Mahamandal is going 
au rapidly. Five or six big works in Hindi are in the press. A volumi- 
nous book in English entitled "Tho World’s Eternal Religion” will soon 
be published. It will be completed in twenty-one ohapters ; some of 
the chapters under the following heads are noted below: — 

(1) Foreword, (2) World-wide Sanatan Dharma, (3) Dharmanga, 
(4) Karma Yajna, (5) UpaBana Yajna, (6) Mantra Yoga. (7) Haba Yoga, 
(8) Laya Yoga, {9) Raj Yoga, (10) Pitba Rahasaya, (11) Desa-kal Srisbhi, 
(12) Vedic Sapba Darsana, (IS) Prem and Bhakti, (14) Veda and Sastras, 
(lfi) Varnaerama Dharma, etc. It also contains a good many attractive 
pictures. To satisfy the reader’s curiosity a few of them are nobed below:— 

(1) Dharma Kalpadruma (according to the Sakti Gita, (2) Yoga 
Chobusbbaya Dhyan, (3) Varnasrama Rahashyaprokash, (4) Vishnu Dbyan 
(according to the Vishnu Gita), (5) Veda Avirdhab (according to the Sakti 
Gita), (6) Sakti Dbyan, (7) Sapba Jnan Bbumi and Sapta Ajnan Bhumi 
Prakasak Vijnan Golak. 

The Bengali translation of the “Dbarma Kalpadrum" is being pub* 
lished from tbe Banga Dharma' Mandal Offioe. 

The Hindu College of Divinity closed on acoountof tbe summer vaca- 
tion reopens on bhe l6th instant. Applicants for admission will have 
to apply to the Principal, on or before that date. . 

Tbe Annual Report of the Bharat Dharma Mahamandal for 1018 is 
iu the press, and will soon. come out). Any one who is desirous of having 
a copy of itjwill have to apply to the General Seorebary. 
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The number 4, of the pictorial quarterly magazine ‘Arya Ma HI*" 
haw been published? It is ably conducted and contributed by many well- 
known liberates. * - 

The opening ceremony of the Vamamma Dharma Mabasabha 
founded in Benares was performed on the 8th instant,- in which twenty-, 

fo'ur Vedio Brahmans were engaged, Sir Maharaji Bahadur of Durbbanga 
is ita President 

Pt. Haribans Sharma Sankbya Sastri and Pb. Radhika Prasad 
Yedanb Sastri of our Hindu College of Divinity, went or tour for two 
months and a half from the 1st week ol--F«>bruary last, in Dera Ismail 
Khan, Shujabad (Punjab;, Bahwalpur, Khanpur, Shikarpur, Larkana, 
Jakababad, Hyderabad (Sindh), Karachi Dwarka, Port Buuder, Provas 
Pattan, Junagar and Bhavnagur. They delivered lectures on different 
Philosophy of tbe Sanatan Dharma. Their lectures were instructive, 
attractive and impressive. In every meeting the audience were highly 
pleased with their masterly lectures. 


Acknowledgment of Subscriptions for 1919 . 


6001 Pb. £omnath Jharkhandi, Benares. 

6004 Lala Sitaramji, B. a., Allahabad. 

6011 Sj, Bakshi Ishavar Ranchi. 

0016 Dr. Baroda kanta Dutb, Sibpore. 

6027 Pt. Meherchandji Sharma 
Thameawari, Bengal. 

6020 Pt. Gajanan kaehinath Desai, Dadar. 

0033 Sj. Bhagwant Genooji Girma, 
Bhodni. 

0089 bj. Jayram keehay Aenare, Pleader, 
Araraoti* 

6044 Babu Rajendranafch Day, Salipur, 
Haroa. 

6048 Rao Bahadur Vishnu Moreshwar 

Mabsjan M. A., Retd. Educational • 
Inspector, Akola. 

•6060 Babu Jatindranath Mukheri, Patna; 

6068 0j. Baijnabh Tan dan, Jhansi. 

6064 Sj. P. Narayan Iyer, clerk, 
Mukundpuram. 

6006 Sj. O. R. Sankuni Blayutb, 
Oranganore. 

6068 SJ. E. P. Krishna Menon, PalHport. 

6064 Srimati K, Lakshmi kutti Xurma, 
Read Mistress, L. S. Girls’ School, 
Yrinyfckund, Oranganaore. 

6007 Dr. Nathurauft gartiu, Jhind. 


6070 Babu Sarah Chandra Suf, Head 

Record keeper, Office of Inspector* 
General of Police, Lahore, 

0073 Sj. Balkrishna Shanker Joshi. Rv. 
Chandale. 

0076 Babu A:i rita Lai Roy, Lahore. 

0081 SJ. Mohan Lai Vakil, Unao. 

6085 Sj. Govardhandan Trioumdas Pnrnani 
Mango Lane, Caloutba. 

6086 Sj. Narsing Rao, Dy. Postmaster, 
Chittur. 

5089 tSj. S# V. Natarajan, Sangalipuram, 

6095 Sj. Rai Bahadur Sakhi Ghand, Supdt. 
of Police, Puri. 

6096 Sj> Jaduram Prabhashanfear Joshi, 
Karachi. 

6097 Sj. Thacoji Babajl Pandit,. Manmod, 
0098 Rai Kama Raja Sharma, Jailor, 

Sambalpur. 

6103 Sj. Ram JIalwa Jhandiwala, Lahore. 

6117 Kumar Bhupal Singh, Kashipur, v 
Nainital. 

6124 Sj. V. Krishna Iyer, Ouddalore. 

6126 Sj. R* Ganpati Aiyar, B. L. Vakil, 
Muddura. 

0128 Sj. K. Narayan Menon, lttd« 
Taheildar, Triohur. 
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6141 Sj. I>. Venkatachala Aiyar, 5. L. 
Vakil, Paur, 

6144 Sj. Manjunath Ramchandra Gulwadi, 
Govt. Peneionr, Shirali. 

6148 Sj. 0. S. Venkata Chari, PolUohi, 

6160 Sj. M. S* Nabesan, Teppakulam. 

6164 Sj. Gyanohand Sethi, Rawalpindi. 

6155 Sj# S. Swami Nathan, Audit Office, 
Colombo. 

6156 Pt, Kriparam Khanna, Ludhiana. 

610jJ Sj. R. Kriehnaewami 8sstri, B. A. 

Joint Sub Registrar, Madura. 

6162 Sj. Rupnarayao Hokser, State 
Physician, Sunagar. 

6163 8j, Pramathanath Bardhan, B. A. 
Biswanath. 

6167 Pt. Ajodhya Prasad, Cawnpore. 

6168 Sj. Ramkrishna Kapnr, Cawnpore. 

6175 Sj. V. Sesha Aiyar, B. L. Vakil, 
Triohinopoly. 

6176 Sj. M. N. Venkatarama Aiyar, 
Pleader, Kulitalai, Trichy, 

6178 Sj. B. S. Ramaswami Aiyar, Pleader, 
Kulitalai. 

6179 Sj. K. Narayanswarai Aiyar, B. L. 
Teppakulam. 

6180 Sj. Anandarao Balkrishna Kirtane, 
Dadar. 

6182 Sj. A. Ramchandra Sarma, Salem. 

6183 Sj. Ramchandra Mangesh Rao Burde, 
Fort Bombay. 

6185 Maruti Narayan Bijur, Bombay. 

6188 Sj. C. N. Aoanba Ramaraja Saatri, 
Trivandrum. 

6189 Sj. J. S. Ramchandra Sarma, B. A. 
Poona. 

6194 Sj. N. Ramaswami Naidu, Velaoheri. 
6194 Sj. Shankar Sudanand Paigle, Dadar. 
6196 Damodar Ramchandsr Gokhorkor 
Girgaon (Rs. 4 for 1919 A 1920.) 

6196 Sj. Damodar Narayan Mhatre, Uran 
(Rs. 4 for 1919- 1920.) 

6200 Sj. Yashwanta Avanfca Dhurn, Dadar. 

6201 Sj. S* Ramanath Reddiar, Land-lord 
Rangoon (Paid up to 1026.1 

16203 Sj. Thaknr Shiva Govlnda Singh, B.A. 
Dungarpur. 

6209 Sj. Y* Rama Rao, Mangalore. 

6212 Hj. Mangoshrao 8. Mayariker, Sony. 
Magietrato, Kumta. 

6214 Si, Kesheo Nersinha Khandeker, 

M* Ah., Bewar* 


6218 Sj. C. Suryanarayan Rao, Sagar. 

6220 Sj. Muta Aswand (Chunilal) 
Katheonkabas. 

6222 Sj. Parbati Ch. Bosu, Mukhtar, 

Dacca. 

6225 Sj. V. R. Ramchandra Dikshiter, 
Vriplioane. 

6228 Sj. Mangal Das Chhabildes Talati, 
Karachi, 

6230 Sj. K Padmansbha Iyer, B. A., 
Cuddapah. 

6231 Sj. B. V. Jageshwara Rao, Forest 
Ranger, Pedda. 

6237 Sj. Bindraban, Sohool Master) 

Jalapur Jattan. 

6238 Lala Pratapnarayan Ray, Pnr! 

Zilla School, Puri. 

6240 Sj. S. Sabaratna Mudalior, Dy Fiscal, 
Jaffna, <CeyIon). 

6241 Sj. RamanaDda Vaishya, Tinkhong. 

6242 Sj. Rasikchandra Gupta, ComilU, 

6243 Sj. 8. Ramaiohaya Dikehit, 

Triplioane. 

6245 Sj. Rameshwar Dayal Sukla, Shahpur* 

6246 Rao Sahiba A. Rangaswami Iyer, 
Retd. Asstt. Engr. Trichinopoly, 

6247 Sj. Santappa Ganesb Saihihetal, 
Overseer, Karwar. 

6249 Sj. R. T. Voerasiogm, Agricultural 
Deptt, K. Lumpur. 

6251 Sj. Pahlayrai Karmachand Tolani, 
Karachi. 

6252 Sj. B. Kanga Rao, Chitrapur Mutt, 

Shi rali. 

6263 Dabtatreya Nagarkatte, Shirali. 

6254 Sj. S. N. Varma, B. A., A M , I. A. 

So. Vakil, Bhilsa, 

6255 Chandra Bhuean Agarwal, Fazelka. 

6256 Babu Nandalalji, Asstt. Master, 

Govt. High Sohooi, Amritsar. 

6258 Sj. M. B. Krishna Chattier, F. T. 8., 
Palakad. 

6259, Sj. Manilal Bharatia, Cawnpore. 

6260 Sj. S. Subharama Sastri, Station 
Master, Kaviladi. 

6262 Sj. Ganesb RaoGulwady, Coon dap ur. 

6263 Sj. Kesherao Motiram Mandloi, 

Extra Asstt. Commissioner, Bilaspur. 

6264 Sj. Bbavani Shanker Rararao 
NagarkatbLLaocUholder, Shirali, 

6266 Sj. 8. Narayan Aiyar, A. 

Tripljcant (Rs. 4 for 1919 k 1920), 
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BAMABODHINI 

U a monthly Magazine and Review. 
Started by lete Bahu Umesh Chandra 
Uatta, B. A* It is a very old paper intend- 
ed specially for females and has reach- 
ed its 40th year. * It is very ably and inde- 
pendently conducted, with articles origi- 
nal and thoughtful. Annual subscription 
Rb. 2 — 10 ar. For Advt. rates, Ac., 
PLEASE WRITE TO THE 
Manager, “Bamabodhini M Office, 

39/ An tony Batran Lane, CALCUTTA 
E ' 

BOOKS FOR SALE. 

Sri Bharat Pharma Mahamandal 


Rahasya ... ... ... 1/- 

^adhaneopan ... ... ... -/2/- 

Barlach arsopan ... ... -/D- 

Kanjashilcshasopan ... ... •/ 1/ * 

Guru Oita ... ... ... -/£/- 

Tattwabodh ... .. . . -/2/-, 


To be had of the Manager, Book Depot 
Bharat Dharrna Mahamandal, are as B/- 
ftAntt. 

A - practical bo preserve Health. 

2. Hariachandr^ Rs. 2 (pathetic Drama.) 

It. Ohandrahaaa Re, 1 (Fathetio T>rama. ) 

4. Savitri As. 2. Prahlada As. 2. 

Oirija Parinayam A*. 2. 

Dadabhai Naoroji Ae. 2 
Malaria Mosquito As. 9 (Health Book.), 
Food A Constipation Ae. 6 (Health Book.) 
6. Tucks Colour Pioture Book As. 6. 

6. Dream of Dreams (Stories As. 8. 

The Tragic D*nonemenb As. 4. 

THE K ANAR A PRESS . 

260, Ungappa Naik St., MADRAS 


Did you get your Copy Of 

kamsh Astra? 

A Guide to Health, Wealth and Prosperity 
If not— 

WRITE FOR IT TO-DAY 
It can be had free. 4 
Vaidya Shaslri 

MANISHANKER GOVINDJI, 
ATANK NIGRAH PHARMACY, 

J AMNAGAR, — ( Kathiawar . ) 

Ap, *17. 

THE BENCAL CO OPERATIVE JOURNAL 

Editor-— J. T. Donovan, Esqr., I, C. 8. 
Registrar, Co-operative Sooietiea, Bengal 


* A Course of Instructions on 

YOGA AND ITS PRACTICE 

By— SWAM TA. R, MUKERJEE. 

This masterly Course of Practical Ins- 
truotioGS has been specially prepared for 
the benefit Of the earnest and spiritually- 
minded publio ab.large. It is divided into 
four great sections ; its language is re- 
markably plain and direct j and it is 
practical from ocver to cover. Tbe pro- 
found mysteries of Yoga Fraofc*oo are 
practically a sealed book to the English* 
knowing public. At last the veil has been 
lifted and those who burn and thirst for 
first hand practical instructions will find 
here alt that for which have been crying 
in vain all their lives. Price Rs. 13 only. 
The Latent Light Culture Tinnevelly, S. 
India. 

E*. 


Asst. Editor— Prof. P. Mukerjee, Preal 
denoy College, Calcutta. 

A leading Journal on Co-operation 
containing instructive articles on Co- 
operation and allied topics written by 
experts, Co-operative news of different 
provinces of India, leading utterances on 
Co-operation, descriptions of Co-operative 
developments in foreign lands. Circulate 
ed throughout India and in Foreign coun- 
tries as well. An exoellent medium foi 
advertisement. Annual subscription Rs. 
2-8-0 only. For advertisement rates please 
apply to Manager, Bengal Co-operative 
Journal, Writer's Buildings, CelooHa. 

Kx. 




“ TIMES OF ASSAM " OFFICE, DlBRUGA^H. 

The on ly leading journal in Assam. Widely circulated throughout India and 
Kurope. Published weekly. Every Saturday morning . 

Rates of Subscription. 

Yearly . i ^ Half yearly 3—0—0 Quarterly 1—13—0 

Single oopy 0—2—0 Foreign 6 — 4—0 Termss— Payable in advance. , 

Your Advertisement in it will surely lead you to business. The 'Times of 
A seam* is the bast medium of advertisements. For terms apply to— THE MANAGER! 


SANK AY AS GITA 

Text in Sanskrit with Hindi Transla* 
lion, side fey side. Intended for Sadhus 
and Sannayasis. Useful not only to them 
hut to the grihaathas Iso. It is worth 
gold in weight. To be had of Managei, 
Book Depot, Mahamandal Office, 

Jagatganj, Benares. 


SCIENCE A INDUSTRY * 

An illustrated monthly magazine 
specially devoted to Scientific,, industrial 
Technical and Educational Subjects. 
Edited by O. N. Potdar, B.A., 

Articles contributed by Exports who 
have obtained jbheir eduoation in the 
advanced and up to date Universities of 
foreign countries like those of America 
japan, England, Germany, do o. Household 
trades and oottage industries find a promi- 
nonti place. Annual Subscription 2—8-0 
Apply tv — Manaeer. Soiertce aod Industry, 
Ohnmp l!o*d, Girganm* Bombay. 

R« 

B1R&BUMBASH1. 

A weekly in Bengali. Annual subsorip 
tion Bs. 2. Revoked bo Education, Litera- 
ture, History, Politics, Sociology, eto. Best 
medium of advertisements: For rate 

write to Manager, “BirbhumbaiW^Offios 
|ix Bengal* , , 

< K. 1 * ? .*< — — 

KASHI AYURVI0 S AjMMlLAfU ^UCE 
AN0 CHARITABLE 0USADALAYA 

JANG l AMBAKI l BENAKES. . 

On the rolls studbutB 33; In LheMahiU 
Dept. 5 girls. Taught reguarly by & dis- 
tinguished Kavirajefc. Practical training in 
preparing medicines is given with great 
care. Medicines distributed gratis, between 
7 and in the morning! For jpartijoulars 
writetoKwviraj! Nitfbikauta Vaidaya 
* s aeHfL— 4**U firry*, » , , 


MEDICINE FOR PHTHISIS. 

Mr. K. P. Chatter}!, lately Editor of the 
Amrlta Bazar Patrika, writee From my 
long knowledge and experience loan say 
that your medicine has a powerful effect 
in remedying the pathological conditions 
of the throat, lungs, bronohii, alimentary 
canal and other parts which prdduoe the 
well known symptoms cf phthisis. If 
systematically used, the medicine rarely 
fails. 

Mr. K, B. Bose, formerly Editor of the 
“Indian Eoho’\, Calcutta, writes:— "By 
using yourPthisis specific, a near relative 
of mine who was suffering from it fer 5 
years, is now perfectly free from the 
troublesome symptoms of the cursed 
malady. She is all right now. 

Benefit in a we&k, price Rs. 5/ per os.; 
dose 1 dram. 

Trial medioine for a week 2 03 . j>hial 
fyh 8 /* postage extra. 

Agent:— H. Bhattacbarya, 

118, Ganeeh Mahalla, Benares City. 


AYURVEDIC SPECIFICS. 

Hutamn yo$a or RpsdifiC for Indi- 
gestion > Acidity, Ac. j hay? tried ^the 
medicine fCr over' 40 years, wtthgreat 
success. It lifts b, ben prepared a few 
harmless, indigenous planted Qoe tot* 
with postage Re. 1—4 as ; 4 

& „ Chandrauiu yoga or a Specific' fer 
Leucorshoa ibotb white end red).. By its 
use pain in the abdomen, heaviness during 
menstruactlon, sleeplessness, Aq. f are 
removed in a f«w days. One Pot; Re. 1 
Postage 4 as. 
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factured ohemkally and vary carefully on 
tno^el method. lib nobs magically in 
such caaetas dysentery, Measles, Pox, 
Nervous debility. Ib may also by freely 
used by old men and femles, preguant 
females, I2 v aa. for 7 doses. 

4t ^yavanproe.— Strictly prepared ac* 
cording to the Ayurvedic S**tras.— It# cures 
chronic Asthama, weakness in the chest, 
Palpitation of the . Heart, &o, One Seer 
Rs* 6* .< 

Kaviraj Bhavanl Prasad Kaviranjao, 

Madanpura, Benares City. 

THE ONLY WEEKLY. 

" THE BIHAR ADVOCATE AND KA- 
YASTHA MESSENGER OF GY A," i.the 
only first class Independent weekly in Bi- 
har, published in English every Monday, 
and circulating all over the country. 

The “BIHAR AD VO , ATB‘‘ deals with 
Political, Social, Religious, Educational 
Legal, and other Important subjects of the 
day besides Looal and General News. 

THE BEST MEDIUM OF ADVERTISE- 
MENTS. 

The “ BIHAR ADVOCATE ” being the 
only paper in Bihar and Orissa has a very 
wide circulation among all classes of the 
educated public. It is therefore the best 
Medium of Advertisements* 

A. K. NANDA, 

V Editor , Madnanager. 


SRI BHARAT OH ARM A MaHaMHOAL 

AU-Ittdin Soeio-Rel*g J ouB 
Association of the 
Hindus. 1 

General Prdtident:— H. H. The Hon J bl 
Maharaja Sir Karnes h war Singh 
. Bahadur, G.C.I.E, of Darbhanga, 
President: — H. H. Thd Maharaja Bahadur 
of Kashmir, All-India Pratinidhi 
Sabha, 

President of Council:— -H. H. The Maha- 
raja Bahadur of Gidhour. 

Chief . * Secretary Rai Raj end ran at h 

Snastri, K A.* Vidyasagar, Bahadur, t 
General Secretary:— Pandit Ramchandra 
Naik Kali* fiUtteh, Hooy. Magistrate 
^ a»*d Beis, Benares. 


BISHARAD S AYURVEDIC 

LABORATORY . 

ESTBD, 1900 A. D 

We Btock all sorts of Ayurvedto prepa- 
rations, pills, boluses, ghritao, oils, redu* 
eed metals, Makaradhwaja, etc,*, prepared 
under the direct supervision v of Kaviraj 
A. C* Bisharad, Managing Editor of Indian 
Medical Jfccorrf, the best non -official 
Medical Journal. 

Treatment of chronic d incases are most 
carefully undertaken by correspondence. 
All oases are regarded as strictly confi- 
dential. 

SHEHA PRAlEPA.£'»*XpV 

Brightens the complexion, removing 
ugly blotches, pimples, red spots, patches, 
and sunburns, etc. Cure* sores, boil**, 
opened and unopened, sinuses, poisonous 
ulcers, mercurial eruptions, the heeling 
prnnesfli being very rapid. Raves the 
sufferer’s severe pain due to burns and 
bruises. Inxtantwipou* effect. 

Address:-V18HAC AHUSHAN 

KAVIRAJ A. C BISHARAD. 

2, Horkumar Tagore Square, Calcutta. 

THE DEVALAYA REVIEW 
A High class monthly Journal of Religion 
and Philosophy, 

Literature and Science, Art and Archi- 
tecture, Devoted to the Progress of alt 
communities and to the promotion of a 
better understanding and of love and 
fellowship among men of different per- 
illation*. Edited by-B. Satindranath Hoy 
, Chaudhuri, M. A., B. L. 

It is the otfgan of the Devalay i Asso- 
eiation and bas wide circulation in India, 
England and Atoerioa. Is affords a t good 
medium of advertisement. 

Annual subscription Hs. 2 inclusive of 
Postage. This entitles a subscriber to the 
membership of the Develaya Association. 
For rates of advertisement *nd other de- 
tail* write to— The Manager, 

216/3/2 dornwallis Street, 
Calcutta. 

Ex 
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USEFUL BOOKS. . 

(1) Modern Letter r Writer.— Useful to 
ev^rv man in every rank abd position of 
i;fe for daily mm. ’ Bee* book of its kind. 
10th Edition. Re, 1. *2) Every-day Doubt* 
end Difficult!** <in Readinv, Writing end 
speaking English V 10th lid. Thh Wfc 
help* to write frtiomSbi* Enel i eh. etc. Re. 1 
am. 4 fS> Phrases and Idioms.— ExpMned 
end illustrated. Ov*^l460 pspe*. R*. 2. 
a*. 12 (4) English Tran elation of the 
Koran. With R«. 3 a*. 4 ,R VRowto 

Make Money Re. 2. a«.4 WBurke'f Speech* * 
on the Imweaehment of Warren Ha* ting”*. 
Vole L IT. R«- 5. a*. 8, Cloth crilb. (7) Sel- 
ect Speeches of the Great Orator*. Vole I 
and II. Heine to improve the or^ory 
and argumentative power*, eto. Eaoh Voh 
Re. 2 a*. 4 '8 How to Studv Eneligh 12 a*. 
By K. B Boa*. (0) Aid* to Write English 
Correotlv 8 mb, M0> Hint* on Correct 
Writing 8 as. 'ID Wonder* of the World 
Re. 1 . (12) Model Hindu Ladies. — Sooh as 
Site, Savitri, Damayanti, do. Bv K. B. Bose. 
12 as. (1$) English Synonyms. 5th Kd.^-Ex- 
plained with illustrative sentences Re l. 
»14i Abbott’* Life of Napoleon Bonaparte 
( Supr. Kd, ) R«. 3—12 as. (15} Smile’* 
Self-Help ( Library Ed > Rg. 2—4. (16> 

Mysteries of the Court of London. — It is a 
facsimili reprint of the London Edition. K 
big volumes, R» Id. (Postage Rs. 2). 

To 1>* had of »T. N. Bobo £ Co., Bonk- 
seller*, Pande Hawle, Benares City, 
India). 

STRAIGHT TO TJHE MARK. 

It Goes Where the Pain is— And Stops it. 

A man or woman who* has never saffered 
the excruciating agonies of Sciatic* cannot 
t eal re the full intensity of pain. And a 
man or whoinan who has ever Buffered 
Sciotioa oan never forget it 

To such sufferers L» tile's Oriental Balm 
<‘omes as a certain cure — a re*dv relief. 
It goes straight to the mark— straight to 
the spot, where the pain is— and STOPfl it. 
Li tale’s Oriental Balm has CURED Sciatic 

f ains when all hope of reoovery wfs lo*L 
t hag brought defpoudent* sufferer* back 
to perfect healfc restored the ability ’ to 
who, walk and ENJQX LIFE to those 
who were literally crippled by Sciatica. 

' Thousands oi letter* front thankful 
friepds prove the remarkable power of this 
patent ours over the Areh tiewd Setabica. 

One bottle will eon vines you that relief 
is possible. ,4'fe>y bottles willcure the 
most obstinate cages of long standing. 

Sold at ^e, l per bottle. Of all Chem- 
ists and Medicine Vendors. 


V1DYODAY A” 

Editors —Prof. Bbababibhuty Vidys 
bhusftn„ M. A. and Pt. Bh&babhuty VMya 
ratna. 

"Vidyodaya” is the oldest Sanskrit 
Journal in India ; being of 45 years* stand- 
ing and the best of its kind. Highly spoke.n 
of by the leading Indian press. 

Annual Subscription <... Rs. 2 0 0 

For students and the Poor „ 1 4 0 

Postage separate. 
Manager, ‘Vidyodey*/ 

E. P O. Bhatpara, 24 Parganas, Bengal. 

THE HINDU MESSAGE 

Publish ed Weekly. 

Kditora:— K. Sundararama Alyar M. A. 
T. K. Ralasubramanya Alyar B A. 

The Hindu Message stand* for 
1. — The Maintenance of British supre- 
macy with s^lf-rovemment for 
India, 2. — Co-operation with the 
different communities of Tnd r a 
without, prejudice to Hindu Dhar- 
iii a. 3 — Education of the Hindus 
as an integral part of the Indian 
nAtion, 

4 —Advancement of Materia! prosperi- 
ty on a spiritual hasis and 5 —Diss- 
emination of pure Hindu Culture. 
Annual Subscription Re* 6 only. 

A <jnnd mMitim of Admrtkment* 

THE HINDU MESSAGE, Srtrangam. 

■■ ■■■- i r>« ‘ 

The Ceylon Patriot A™* Weekly Adver- 
tiser, the only secular English .newspaper 
in North Ceylon. - 

Aim— Nation jid Pfojirre** on social, mpral 
industrial, educational and political, lines. 
Published on Wednesday mornings. 

Rnt^blished ip (853. * 

Circulates largely In Ceylon, India, 
Burma, and Stratty Settlements. 1 

A CANADAteAt^AM^ 

Proprietor, Jaffna, Ceylon. 
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SPECIAL NOTICE. 

1* The Mahamandal Magazine is publish* 
ed about the second week of every mouth. 

8. The Editor cordially invitee contri- 
butions to this Journal. Anonymous MSS. 
will not be looked into. Every MS. must 
bear the full name and address of the 
writer. Alt contributions and hooka for 
review should be addressed to Editor, 

* Af ahamandal Magazine” Benares Canton* 
menb, and should reach him at least 15 
days before the publication of such iasue. 

3. The Editor is not responsible for 
the opinions of onr contributors. 

4. 8mgle copies are oharged at 4 annas, 
and back numbers, if available, at 6 annas 
each. 

6. Specimen oopy free on application to 
General Secretary. 

6. The Mahamandal Magardne has ac- 
quired an extensive circulation in India, 
Burma and Gevlon, It is, therefore, the 
best medium of advertisements. 

7. This Magas ine, being the organ of 
th } Bharat Dharina Mahamandul is read 
hy all the Hindu Killing Chiefs, t lie Malta' 
r*jas, Rajas, Nobles, religious heads of 
Maths & various branch Sahltaa. and the 
general public. 

8. No name will be registered unless 
accompanied with iiiMtruotions to col loot 
the full subscription for a year, or with 
cemittance of the same by postal money 
order. 

9. The year commences In January. 
Persons becoming subscribers in the course 
of the year will be supplied with the back 
ernes, if available. 


10 . No communication will be attended 
to if the Register Number is not quoted 
and the name and address are not written 

legibly . 

11. No advertisement can be ohanged 
within every three months unless settled 
otherwise. 

12. All basinet, communications, all 
money orders and remittanoes mast be 
addressed to General Secretary, Bharat 
Uhnrina Mal.amandal, Jtgat K anj, Benares 
Cantonment. 

RATES OF ADVERTISEMENT. 

For One Year. 

Full pago 

Half page ... 

Quarter page 

One-eighth page 

One-sixteenth page ... 

Rates proportionately greater for short* 
Contracts. 


Rn. 100 

W 54 
» 88 
„ 18 
n 12 


THE 

C H.C M8GA2INE. 

THE MONTHLY ORGAN OF THE 
BENARES H T N DU UNIVERSITY . 

A High-Class Hindu Journal devoted 
to the interest of Hindu Youths. 

Articles and notes— interesting and 
instructive, simple and suggestive. 

RUPEE ONE A YEAR. 

Addteas: -MANAGER, 

a H. C- MAGAZINE, 

Benares City, 
INDIA. 


E. 
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Sm^Bf^ARAT BH ARM A MAHAMA^pAL!.' •; •[_ 

.'•-A'SojniMti‘ttee.(Bufeaw) has been formed 'with thephfe^, 
anioi^jEpft; ^t’fieie/5,. ,£o '-testjji^ish a connecting link, '; 

vehicle' of:carr^spo«deii^c,- 'with ' tha jie .Sch'bla^ a'tfd 
ooeief ieis .that' take' interest in the- question&ui: T'herddgy , < 
llinda "'PdiHoswphy, and Sanskrit 'literafttfe. ' all - . ‘.over the’ 
enlightened world. ■••,'■ .' - 

To {chVdthe ab- w objects the Bureau is prepared to take 
\ip tin: following; • , 

i.- *To rtv* .ve and nnswci£'fcuestipti< thiongh '-boHO jkU 
(rnrespondenot regarding? HindiPKeiigtoii and Science. Cedes, 
frarii. .u Yoga Vat die ‘philosophy and general Situ sin it . 

1 : tr!. it te'C ^ 

To cyinfot i. the enlightened world the catholicity , 
i ii tin. V’iit&n: dor’nut and its fostering agency as universal 
iiv'tper lowanls •moral and sp’-ilim: amelioration -,i nations/. 1 

i, • T-. -rynd,"' mnttfai help as regard.-; comparative te-l 
svari'Uv.d '.ii-'lseicrercs Philosophies and Literatures Kbit oriental 

a‘iu\ «4'.",ileyjni ■ , ‘ ■ ■ ' . _ ^ , ; , 

<1; To nr'.e ' stfc'h suggestions .tiiat may emanate 
iron..' earned "son i tvs n U. ;§ver thfr world eohgefc i'al ter ’ t he 
'isiipfn.ve.tueut atttl benefit’ of. httmapity- . , ■ 

V- Arid m 'do f:.ur h " other' things that may lead to the 
htj'io.r.out ot the abinv objects any' oil them,. ■ , ‘ ' '■ 

■ Avi. /•* >t tyche add rested', to-' ■■ , ’. 

' ' •!'. «W,4.W'f>A:y'^ANftA 
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NOTICE. 

We invite from our reader® questions 
en Hindu Philosophy and Religion, whloh 
will be answered by the Bureau of Seers 
and Savants, and ; Association attached to 
the Bharat Dharma Mahamandal, Benares. 
We hope that Seekers of truth will avail 
themselves of this opportunity of having 
their doubts regarding matter* removed. 


SRI DHARMAKaLPaDRUMA 

la an exposition in Hindi of Sanatan 
Dharma (Hindu Religion) as the basis of 
the Religion and Philosophy. It gives 
information about everything oonneoted 
with Hinduism. Vols. I, II, III, IV <fe V 
Rs. 2, Re. 1—8 as. Rb. 2, Rs.<2 Rs. 2 respec- 
tively. The sterling merit of the books 
ia far greater than that of preoiouB jewels 
If weighed. Apply to the Manager, 
Nigamagam Book Depot, Mahamandal 
Office, Jagatganj, Benares Gantt. 


INDIA’S WAR FINANCE 

AND 

POSTWAR PROBLEMS 

BY 

Prof. V. G. KALB, u. a. 

The book luoidly reviews the adminis- 
tration of Indian flnanoe during war time 
and elearly brings out the gieat eervioes 
rendered and sacrifices made by this 
country for the successful prosecution 
of the war to a victorious issue. It dlscrl- 
bas the effects of tho war upon Indian 
Finanoe, Currency, Exchange, Trade and 
Banking and points ont in what directions 
urgent reforms are called for in view of 
the requirements of the eountry’s progress 
m the era of reconstruction and vapid 
development. Every student of public 
questions end of Indian Economics ought 
ta buy a oopy. Cloth bound Rs. fU 

OopiM im, k. h*d «t UwlU, book- 
oom Md «>• AwrthuAtn 1 m, Pmm, 
«nd Untimj FubW Pnm, Bombay. 

Ei. — 


Cm BHARAT DHARMA MAHAMASOAL. 

The ah- India 

Hindu Soclo-rellglou* Association. 

General r resident: H. H. the Maharaja 
Bahadur of Durbhanga. 

Subscription for General Members eaeh 
Re. 2 a year. 

Members have the privileges of < a ) 
the Mahamandal Benevolent Fund ; (t) 
the Mahamandal Magazine (In English),— 
a High Class Monthly free; ( e ) all the 
Mahamandal Shastrie Publications, on 
a discount of 12J p. o. off. 

Prospeotus and Speoiftten oopy of the 
Magazine sent FREE. 

Agents wanted in all important towns. 
Commission handsome. 

The General Secretary, Sri Bharat 
Dharma Mahamandal, Benares Cantt. 


“8ANA8KRITA CHANDRIKA” 

A Monthly 3anskrita Magazine. 
Patronised in all respects by Sree 
Bharat Dharma Mahamandal; Edited by 
late Appa Saatry Vidya Vaohaspatteo, 
Requests all Mandat members to subs- 
cribe the old and renowned journal will 
be a very Valuable service to promote 
Samsbrilaur the mother language appjroprie 
ted need patronised by our sages and 
saints and kauis. Subscription Ha. 2 
annual, post free. Do, Foreign, .Ra.fi 
including postage Single Oopy 0 annas 
each* Apply to Manager, Sanskrit Chan- 
drika, M Saanedari Street* Little Conje- 
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If AflAM ANDAL SfAGAZINE 

A MONTHLY REVIEW OF HINDU RELIGION PHILOSOPHY, SCIENCE, 
LITERATURE AND SOCIAL LIFE 


Vol.VIII. ] JUNE 1919 [Nob 

THE REVIVAL OF HINDU PHILOSOPHY. 

( Conti mini bom pace / V) 

ipt might he said tlial tl in v >1 tin V ->lu sit ka '■vstcm of 
Philosophy is veiy raie owing to the \\ uit ol su table commentaries 
compiled by the Rtshis 

The real study of the Yo"a System ol Philosophy and its teaching 
are altogether extinct, fiist, because this system is difficult, and secondly 
because it has an intimate connection with the psychical world A 
teachei of the Yoga system must himself be a Yogi. v So for want of a 
true Yogi in these days, this system has fallen in disusetude 

The Sankhya system of Phil isophy is in a deploiable condition 
Some call it a modern system of philosophy some look down upon it 
holding that it is full of intei polations, while others de^cube itas atheis- 
tic philosophy. This diversity of opinion is due to the fact that for several 
centuries not a single commentary on it compiled by the Rishis was 
found, and to the fact that the commentaiies that exist were compiled by 
Jain teacheis There is not a shadow of doubt that Vijnan Bbikshu. the 
famous commentator of the baukhya system, was either a Jain or a 
Buddhist savant For, the way m which he tries m his commentaries to 
establish the truths of the Sankhya system clearly shows that he did not 
belong to our Eternal Religion. He condemns Vedic sacrifices by 
many irrelevant arguments ; proves the applicability of inference in 
respect of the existence of God, after first making some alterations in the 
science of the perception of the physical and the psychical world; and 
refutes the existence of the minor gods mentioned in our Shasttti. 
Every impartial student ot the works of Vijnan Bhikshu will agree that 
he must have belonged to a sect antagonistic to out Eternal Religion. 
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All the commentaries on the Sankhya system that have appeared lip to 
this time have followed the opinion of Vijnan Bhikshu. 

If we really want to give a publicity to Philosophical works* the 
Vaishesbika system with commentaries written in accordance with the 
fine spirit of the Rishis* teachings, and particularly, the old school of 
Nyaya Philosophy must be published The Yoga System of Philosophy, 
together with commentaries written by Yogis and great men and based 
on the Commentaries of Vyas, must also be published. It is also necessa- 
ry that Commentaries on the Sankhya system should be brought out 
compiled with the help of realisations in a way suitable for the times and 
harmonious with the spirit of the Sutras 

There is a great confusion in the three Mituamsa systems. Karma 
Mimamsa written by the revered sage Jaimini, although voluminous, is 
incomplete The Science of Karma Kanda alone is beautifully described 
in Jaimini ’s system of Philosophy But we do not in these days derive 
much benefit from it, as the Vedic sacufices are almost extinct 

The following topics are dealt with 111 Karma Mimamsa Dharma, 
the difference between geneial and special Dhaima, the caste system, 
Asram Dharma, the duties of men and of women, the theory of re-birth, 
the passage of the soul to the other world, the mystery of creation, the 
reason for the sixteen Sanskaias, the theoiy of the transmigration or 
evolution of the soul from minerals and vegetables to human beings, the 
attainment of bliss and emancipation by doing good actions, the kinds of 
Kama, attainment of liberation by the purification of Karma, and so on 
A work like this was not to he had for many centuries But through the 
exertions of the leaders of the Bhaiat Dharma Mahamandal, an elaborate 
book of Sutras has recently been discoveied A Sanskrit commentry on 
the same is in course of preparation 

Thpugh Karma Mimamsa was piaitically extinct for ages, yet the 
Bharat Dharma Mahamandal has found a big tieatise on the subject. Bat 
not a Single work on Daivi Mimamsa ( Madhya Mimamsa or Bhakti 
Mimamsa) was available. One book of Sutras on the last subject has 
been recently discovered by the Mahamandal, whose commentary in 
Sanskrit has already been published. This branch of Philosophy dis- 
cusses amongst others the following questions: What is Bhakti, the kinds 
of Bhakti, how liberation is possible through worship, the blissful nature 
of God, viz., Brahma, Ish and Virat; the different views of the principal 
teachers, of Bhakti; the detailed account of the mystery of creation; 
4 dhyatma, Adhidaiva and Adhibhoota creations; who are Rishis, what 
SP* gods and goddesses; what are Pitris; what is the relation of the 
iptldwUb them; how an Avatar comes into the world; the kinds of 
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Avatar; "how liberation is attained through Bhakti; the difference between 
i tbe four kinds of Yoga and Worship, how a traveller on the path of 
Bhakti is able to attain final liberation ■ the ultimate goal of Karma 
Mimamsa, Daivi Mi aamsa and the Brahma Mimamsa 

It is because this branch of Philosophy has disappeared lrom the 
land that even learned men fail to harmonise and show the unity and the 
Identity of the aims of Yoga and Worship 

Brahma Mimamsa is the last and highest branch of Philosophy. It 
is also called Vedanta Philosophy An excellent commentary on it 
written by the revered sage Sankancharya is in existence. But the 
works of Daivi Mimamsa were not to be found and wheie in India for 
centuries. Moreover some of the numerous sects tried their level best 
to turn Monism into Dualism This throws a good deal of difficulty on 
the study of Vedanta If the woiks on Madhya Mimamsa had not been 
destroyed in the medieval times, tlic dispute of monism and dualism 
would never have arisen 

The commentaries on the Nyaya Philosophy written by the sages 
are elaborate enough. A detailed commentry on the Vaishesika system 
of Philosophy is being written m Sanskrit and will soon be published 
by the Mahamandal Similarly full annotations on the Yoga system 
have been written, a portion of which was published in the Sanskrit 
monthly paper, “Vidya Ratnakar” 

The Bharat Dharma Mahamandal has also prepared Sanskrit 
commentaries on the Sankhya system which aie exactly in conformity 
with the views of our rerered sages A poition of these commentaries 
was also published in the afoiesaid monthly magazine These cornmen* 
taries have taken learned men by surprise They are now, in the light 
of these commentaries, compelled to believe that Sankhya is theistic 
Philosophy. 

The original text in Sanskrit A Karma Mimamsa with commenta- 
ries will be published shortly Commentaries on Daivi Mimamsa (or 
Madhya Mimamsa) are ready. 

Commentaries on the Vedanta Philosophy harmonizing all different 
views will also be brought out. We will endeavour to make these 
commentaries lucid and beautiful in every way, not forgetting to point 
out correctly the views of our sages of old, and to establish the truth of 
the other lower paths of wisdom as mentioned in the other systems of 
Philosophy. 

The Mahamandal has also undertaken to compile commentaries in 
Sanskrit on each of the seven systems of Philosophy with a view to Spread 
p taowtedgo Of our aacleot Philosophy. TV Mahtwattdil pljft 
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desires* to pub iish ivi the leaders of IIuuli commentaries Of tile’ seven • 
systems in simple Hindi It has aho oeen resolved topubhsh an excellent 
commentary on the Gita, in which its ihia aspects, viz., Adhyatma, 
Adhidaiva and Ahhibhuta, will be shown 

Many of our friends and wc’l- wishers advised us the bring out 
first the Vaiolieshika and Nvaya • vstem of Philosophy, as they belong to 
the lowest stages in the path ol wisdom But after careful consideration^ 
we have come to tin* following conclusions First, readers of Hindi 
would not be very much interested in the publication of these two systems 
of Philosophy , ns they have got s >inc books on them in their oUrn 
language; secondly, as works on Daivi Mimamsa and allied systems are 
altogether non txisteut in Hindi, icadeis would get much encourage 
ment and derive much pleasure and knowledge by their publication, 
thirdly, we think that it would be for the welfare of the people to offer to 
them first Daivi Mimamsa, which teaches Bhakti towards God and the 
Gita, which contains the teachings of God Himself B. D. M, 

SOCIAL PSYCHOLOGY. 

i\ 

Jn our last aitiole we spoke of the influence of men on 
thought andsouetv To-day vu shall consider some of the groups into 
which soc lety torins iPc If The tendency to form into groups is a sign 
of humanity , of giowtli and of uvili/atinn In \eiy early days men 
did not form into gioup if mou tli in fom or five individuals, living 
more like gorillas, without any powo of organisation Large groups 
were then formed, firstly for the sake of defence, and secondly for the 
sake of sociability As man develops these groups resemble more and 
more an organic growth, in that they are more and more differentiated 
to character, while their component parts are ever nearer and nearer 
together. 

In the olden days a man’-, moat ot life was not highly differentiated. 

In times of war, he left h s work and followed his chief to the field of 
battle, returning again to his work when it was ovei Training in Any 
special direction was unknown Again, m the lowest form of life the 
jelly fish who lives by the simple method of digesting with his inside and 
detending himself with his outside, in case of wrong food having been 
taken In, merely turns himself inside out, gets rid of the food » and 
begins again So simple is his structure Looked at from a larger 
point of view, «(jfe may say that social grouping has been caused, by the 
necessary interaction between sentiment and function. Feeling is mainly 
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Irb^ result, not the cause ot action* It is Aiistotle points this out, when 
he tells us that in Older to be brave, we must do courageous things; to 
be affectionate, we must act thus to be charitable, we must really expend, 
etc. It is fiot enough f o entertain ideas; they must take visible form 
ete they bear fruit. In early days ihc result of action was to engender 
feeling, to form character, and this led to the division of man into 
special departments of life 

The fundamental group is the family In past times this group 
was much larger and moie vaguely derived than it is now. In early 
Roman society, it included a number ot adopted children, also all who 
were born under the paternal roof, and the slaves, all the members 
living in abject submission to the head of the family 

We see how our present form has followed the laws of oiganic 
growth, for it has become more and more unified, shunkmg in numbers 
and welding its component paits together Although the Japanese are 
said to possess very strong family affection, we notice in their present 
arrangement some resemblance to the old Roman scheme They have 
many adopted children. Indeed many of the emperors have been adopted 
sons which somewhat weakens their boast ol an unbroken succession 
since about 1,200 B C Another primitive iiait h the enlarging of the 
family to include the mother’s relations, which the daughters fling to far 
more closely than to their own brothers and fathers 

As an example of future development, w* 4 cin point fo the modern 
American family, where the relations between parents and children is 
that of chummeys and comradeship; whf re no natural obedience is 
expected, and persuatron is used instead offeree 

All groups are in process of change. In societies, clubs and trades 
unions we see a growing tendency to amalgamate — to form each its own 
little body, distinct from other bodies. 

Political groups have a conspicuous position in society, they are, 
however, dangerous because of the spirit that animates them, for at any 
moment they may dissolve in confusion. 

The less staple and oiganic a group is, the more liable it is to dis- 
ruption. The least organised form is the mob, which is merely a loose, 
untidy aggregate of bodily disciplined half-known ideas. A public 
meeting is a step higher in tone. It may be called a “slightly organised 
mob.” It generally has one idea towards which it tries to focus general ' 
attention* The committee meeting is rather more organised yet. They 
usually have a clever man, a programme and an agenda which the 
rttgajtybers ute at any rate supposed to have read. Later on we propose to 
detaiWaboot these groups. 
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Then there is the kind of gioup, represented by a number oj 
passengers in a boat, but they are not a social grotlp, sttch as we have 
been talking about. True, they are all moved by the same impulse, 
namely to go oU this particular journey, but yet they hfcve no common 
unifying spirit. Only some incident such as a common danger, otthe 
sudden death, or accident of one of them can awaken this spirit. If need 
for instant action arise, they will be animated by a common spirit and 
will have become a social group It may be worth while to hy and 
define here what we mean by a nation, As the family is the smallest, 
so the nation is the latgtst group The individuals that compose it are 
all bound together by some common spirit, which is difficult to define* 
It is not government; the Irish and the English, the Norwegians and 
Swedes disprove this, they aie, separate nations, though under one 
government. It is uot language, the English speaking peoples are of 
several nations. Is it religion ? Thought is free. So man may be Jew, 
Catholic or nothing, and yet be either Fiench or English, German or 
Swede. Is it even an ideal, towards which each is half-consc}ously 
pushing some necessary outcome of past history and tradition, which 
belongs to itself above and jealously guards from all interference, the 
record of its stiuggles and triumphs, the rewards and punishments, that 
must follow This is the spirit which to incorporate himself with, 
means that a man becomes nationalised. K. B. Bosk* 


UNIVERSALITY OF THE SANATAN DHARMA. 

Spbfcempbs have hitherto been made bo present in English the 
character of India's time honoured religion bo the world both by Indian 
and by foreign writers lb will be noted that bebween these two classes 
of witers, there is in many cases very substantial difference except where 
the aim is to dispise India’s religion bo ths advantage of a favoured 
creed. Indian writers have moreover been tacitly baking their cue from 
western writers having been habituated bo their system of study and theif 
fashion of thinking. The aim of some has been to note convenient sfmi* 
lari ties of ideas and construct with them eclectic systems of raligion under 
the belief that a new joint revelation will thus be supplied to the world; 
and all this is work in the superficies only. 

The essential and universal character of India's everlasting religion 
has neither been yet fully known to nor understood by any of such 
writers; nor yet presented the modern public id its true aspects* Wk* 
general tendency is to write u^der the influeoceof a historical and 
writer* we amity indiflfernt do the troth tad tb« 
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tnd to the essentially spiritual truly human interest that distinguishse it. 
Some exceptional admirers have spoken and written iu praise of it only with 
reference to what coincides with their own pre-conoeived notions formed 
haphazard; While only rare thinker* have been able to appreciate its 
highest goal and have gfiven some praise* to it on that theoretical stand* 
point. 

But the Indian Dharma as will be seen from the following pages, is 
a Universal spiritual system, re-cognising the goal of humanty’s true life, 
and explaining and guiding its course to that goal In this connection 
history and antiquarian research have little value, there is no reason why 
the teaching shows nob to be accepted if it be id perfect agreement with 
science and pbilosoply, and capable of realization by positive experience in 
this life. This teaching cornea by immemorial tradition from master to 
pupil and is recorded and preserved in part in the ancient Vedic literature 
and in part in the more popular Puranas, Smritis and like works, and m 
extensive esoteric cults The tests of historical sequence and antiquarian 
rasearch are no tests to prove the genuineness or such spiritual teachings. 
Even in then own pnmnce of utility, both these rests are condemned by 
their own oritics,the one on account of the prejudices and ignorance of the 
original writers, the other on account of the vagueness of the authorities 
and the fancies of the interpreters. 

As regards the historical teat, it is worth while to observe that 
India did not — nay, in view of the tiufch, could not — care to record a history 
in the modern sense, which means narrations limited to particular periods 
and geographical tracts to oerbain select great names and localities arranged 
in a chronological order, all intended to picture forth a past to vivify the 
present. India’s wisdom transcends the wisdom of every other country and it 
had a vivid knowledge of the past, the present aud the future. How could 
the seers of old take account of petty details which are forgotten as soon 
as given as by school boys on leaving school. Countless ages, countless 
places, countless personages have come and gone, and will come and go 
ThefS^er adheres to the truth. “Histroy repeats itself”— this is what 
they have brought out in the grand epics. In the play of human character 
in its birth and development and ideals and consummation common to all 
ages in all conditions, the essence is there, the chaff is thrown off. India 
has always returned itself for light and guidanoe to such ideals of lofty 
character as Bhishma, Dharma, Rama, Krishna, Vyasa, &c, What higher 
ida^ia are necessary to govern human conduct by example and precept/ 
The deduwd from the epic record is preserved, and will never he 

modern historical works will have their day and vanish fold 
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“oblivions utt*Q&balogued library.** The same truth holds good > 

respect to religious teaching. In its case the historical test is essentially 
of small worth Of much less account is the authority of antiquarian - 
research with reference to its value. 

One will call to mind the fanciful vagaries of autiquarians of which 
a telling caricature is made by Charles Dickens in the “Pickwick Papers,” 
in the *tory of the broken piece of stor.e, with a few letters of the alphabet 
carved on it, the work of an idle villager, but which the enthusiastic 
finder converts into a valuable archaeological find requiring a 96-page 
pamphlet to unravel its mystery And thus in the face of the poor 
villager's assertion that it was the performance of an illiterate rustic. As 
an actual fact of to-day, wo may point out to the antiquarian's vagaiies in 
the location of the war of Lanka, one pi icing it in Central Asia, another 
near Java and Sumatra, an 1 others that it was ot the Babel Mandeb, 
while poor orthodox India has been for ages dozing in the belief that the 
struggle took place at Rameswarom and Ceylon. 

The point is, those wh j a^k for the success of the teachings of 
India’s religion cannot find them all in one place, or m one work or some 
one period of time, or in any soit of written record at all, They are 
scattered far and wide not only in numerous works, extant, and inexfcant 
but for in varied traditions which are yet inaccessible to the general 
world. The Baulb of Bengal, for example, are followers of religion, of 
which there is no history on which there are no Mss., and for which 
there are no institutions to present thoir teaching about “the man of my 
hearb of whom they sing and for whom they vearn ” Religious thoughts, 
practices and traditions yet continue as esoteric, operating within their 
own consecrated limits pursuing their purpose and fulfilling their end 
and aim. 

We who have access to a large mass of such teachings intend to pre- 
sent them in due course either in original or modified for ns in a series of 
volumes in Sanskrit accompanied by translations into Hindi, the Indian 
vernaculars as well as English, The earnest student and thinker should 
divest himself of the idea and reason of historians and anbianquarips when 
approaching these teachings and should examine them with an open 
mind to test their true character by the principal positive tests of reason > 
and self-experience. 

We briefly descirb© the nature of some of these teachings which will \ 
be fofthd to be easily intelligible from the point of view of the theory ofrv 
evolution. Evolution in religious thought is not merely physical or biolor i, 
gfaal, got holy «foeiai, moral or qf any character referring to mortal life yf? 
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EloQAi ifcisa universal law comprehending the sublime truths of philoso- 
phy And (he final conclusions of science and uniting and reconciling all 
tenths into one. 

To quote an instance: The spirit in man and the whole universe is 
one without a second. Man is a microcosm, the umvei ; c a tnaorooosm. 
Having arrived through foui stages of iguorance previous to his human life, 
man has yet to pass three more stages to be a perfectly evolved human 
being. He then becomes a fib candidate tor father progress and evolves 
into absolute perfection by a gradation leading from the physical to the 
spiritual life, eliminating ab each successive stage. Some persistent encum- 
brances and finally gaining freedom, which, in other words, is self-realiza- 
tion as to being one without a second. The problem is grand and sublime; 
almost awful to follow, bui there is .1 perlectly scientific theory of man’s 
progress in this way, and the student will find light at every vSbep in the 
study of it, and as in this field of study thinking is itself a direct instru- 
ment of help, the mere study will be of material use to the student helping 
hie own progress towards the goal — Heieis-ome explanation of thu pioblem. 

There are 14 stages in the progie«« of too soul from the first mani- 
festation of life to the last attainment ot fieedom. Tho first 4 stages 
are the Udvijja (vegetable), the Swedtija (secretal), the Andaja (ovarian) and 
the Jarayuja (uterine), the oulguirabion of which is the human animal. 
In this stage man has bo 'pass through 3 gradt s, the adhama (lowest), the 
madhyam (middle), and the ubtama (higheBb). In the first he is liable 
bo fall back in evolution by a misuse of his iree will, which he develops 
as a special characteristic m his human being. In the madhyama grads 
he grows a libble discriminative and has experience of the Pitnloka and 
Naraka, becoming liable bo repeated births and deaths The last grade 
fits him for Swarga, and return to moitul hie fo> fnrbhui growth. 
From this laBb grade he has to pass up through the next seven stages, the 
former 7 being tbhose of iguorauce and oho Libber of those of knowledge. 
These seven stages of knowledge are named according to the progross of the 
soul as follows! Jnanda, Sarojasda, Yogada, Lilomnukti, Satpada, Anandda 
and Parubpara. The explanation in its proper place of the nature of these 
stages will show the reader how perfectly reasonable they are, and how 
they would bally wibb one’s personal experience in .following them. 

The student of orthodox Indian philosophies or darshans will be able 
to note * striking correspondence between the advance of the successive 
H lf ttl tt over their predecessors, and the advance of these successive stages 
of JUKnrladge over their preceding stages. The darshanas are seven, and 
thi( Ht-.tuber was limited to six only to match the heterodox eix ithww 
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current in Sankaracfaarya’s time. The seventh darshana (Daivi Mimanse) 
being outside the pate of polemios lies sequestered in esoteric kuoiriedgs. 
We shall be giving it to the public in due course, 

Itoan be seen from this sort of treatment that the Indian religion, i. e., 
theeverlastingSanatan Vaidic Dharma which we mean by the title of Bkarata 
Dharma, is a scientific religion and science bars no enquirer against 
its tests, so the Bharat Dbarma bars no one from its Btudy and practice. 
The condition is absolutely Scientific; the fitness of tbe candidate in Ids 
progress being determined purely by the law of evolution. We exclude 00 
human being, Indian or non-Indian, Arya or un*arya, oivlized or barbarous, 
from a place of candidates m Ins evolution to perfection. His right DO 
this is divine, as he in his origin is divine. Neither likewise could any 
religion other than this one religion of religions be believed to be outside 
its pale, because the evolution of humanity and its soul is universal/ -true 
in tbe case of the whole human race as it is true in the case of the single 
individual soul-what other religions system is thereof such perfect brother- 
hood of the whole human race, present, past and futuie ! The Indian alone 
knows that the “whole truth with the mau of goodness is but one 
family home ” B. D> M. 


THE HINDU NATIONAL TRADITION. 

Hfbat the Hindus have a tradition, perhaps the oldest m the world, 
cannot be denied. That they weie at one time a highly refined face is 
apparent from the spiritual advancement made by them ages ago. 
Material plane is intended b\ God for the spiritual uplift of men, and in 
i» therefore evident that no nation will be able to make any spiritual 
progress without advancing sufficiently in tbe material plane. Although 
ma teriality is considered a great barrier to the spiritual vision of men, 
yet tbe barrier has bo be surmounted before one can have a view of tbe 
spiritual region. The material plane has bfaeiefore to be thoroughly 
Studied, chiefly by experience, befoie one can have a view of bh« spiritual 
plane which lies imbedded, as it were, in the material plane and' which 
iflks to be Studied through that plane. The Hindus of India having 
acquired an extensive knowledge of the spiritual plane, and as a result, 
hating imbibed a taste tor things spiritual, it would naturally Mow that 
they had attained at one time perfection in their material ptogres*,wWeb 
led- them ultimately to their spiritual vision, 

The ancient literabureof India abounds with clear proofsJoeAhe adven- 
oed pesltlen which the Hindusteld at one time, in the civilized McbU*- 
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they lost that) position is therefore a question that deserve* the 
serious consideration of all interested in the Hindu National Polity. 
Thtfr advanced position at one time was certainly due to the regard they 
fad for their national tradition. Nations progress gradually when they 
proceed on lines best suited bo them, and the lines that are found bo be 
so suited are carefully preserved by them, although the advantages of 
pursuing those lines would not be as prominent in their view as when 
they were originally discovered. These lines, or the laws of their conduct, 
as we may call them, crysbalise into a settled principle in course of time, 
and is known as their national tradition or Dharma* It is the fittest 
that always survives, and it is the besb polity suited to the progress of 
a people that assumes the form of their tradition Laws and regulations 
are framed by men to protect and promote their S n oicby according to the 
Standard of their advancement. What ih known advancement is not 
the capacity of the people to supply merely their material wants. Ad- 
vancement of people lies in their capacity to supply their material wants 
consistently with their spiritual progress. That is advancement in the 
true sense of the word. One nation may oppress another nation, and may 
be well off in a material point of view by such oppression This cannot 
be called an advancement of the nation in any sense of the word. The 
Hindus of India have a tradition which helped them not only to maintain 
a high position in the material plane, bird which at the same time, Contri- 
buted largely to their spiritual progress It is rio progress that helps a 
nation in a material point of view, but retards its spiritual advancement. 
Thd average man is more concerned with his material gains than with his 
spfribu&l progress, and there are people who try to progress in the material 
plane even at the expense of their spiritual interests; and these people 
may even be found to succeed to a certain extent Bub their success 
can only be temporary and fleeting, because it has not the support of 
spirituality for its permanency. I must say thab even this temporary 
success cannot be attained by all. People who are low in their standard 
of spiritual susceptibility, -that is to say, people who have a large propor- 
tion of animality in them -may succeed bo some extent in their endeavours 
for material gains without paying any attention to their spiritual require* 
mtots* just in the same Way as animals do. But the Hindis of India 
caunpfl succeed at all in any of their materiafaebivities if they are in- 
diriferenb to their spriritual needs, 

<9faty are full of spiritual susceptibility, and if they ignore the < 
irn^Mahos of their spiritual progress, they cannot improve even thefc 
, condition. A child may not observe any moral duty, and be 
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may not be affected thereby; bob an adulb has to perform that duty mofct 
carefully and he cannot make any progress if he neglects that duty. 

Hindus bad their own law of progress in their bime— honoured 
tradition, and this hw may be found bo be the best suited to them to 
promote their material advancement consistently and harmoniously with 
bhoir spiritual interests. It was beoause this law was ignored by people 
of the mediaova! period in their desire for material enjoyment, that nation 
had to deteriorate and lose its high position. Hisfcroy tells us clearly how 
the laws ordained by our pre historic Shatfras were slighted and disregard* 
ed for the sake of material pleasure, and as a result thereof how our 
nation dwindled into insignificance and was lost in oblivion. The nation 
that was the light of the world atjone time was thrown into the abyss of 
darkness, and it may bo said to have fallen into a deep sleep. 

Ib is indeed very gratifying to find bhab there are signs of awakening 
among our nation at present, bub can we say that the awakening is real. 
Ib seems bo me that the awakening i8 only a nightmare* If it is real, 
the nation should realise the importance of its tradition, and it should 
endeavour to progress on the line of that tradition and regain its former 
position. The tendency of the present awakening is to work our progress 
on western lines even at the sacrifice of our tradition Our tradition is 
the backbone of our nationality, and when this backbone is broken we 
cannot say that our nation is revived. We are proud of a tradition which 
few other nations can boast of, and our object should be to regain our 
national greatness, bub not to build a now nation. If we are bent upon 
aping Western ways, 1 n cannot be *aid bo ba a step towards improving 
our nation, but it will only expedite the further deterioration of our 
nation. I do nob say thab we should nob improve our traditions when we 
can do so. But all changes are nob improvements, and we should not try 
to make a change for the sake of change, and for the sake of novelty. We 
must bear in mind that our tradition is an important factor in the ques- 
tion of our national progress, and thab we should not make any change in 
this important factor at our whims and caprices, We have to make U 
thorough and searching enquiry into the merits and demerits of our 
tradition before we desire to make any change in it; and if we, are tirne 
lovers of our tradibion, we should even be prepared to forego small gnlxte 
for the sake of our tradibion. Our nationality is of far greater import 
t&nofe to us than its so called progress*. In our boom for progress and in 
our fancy for novelties, we should not kill our nationality to be ooirtnue& 

( To k continmd. ) ' S, S. Jk 
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Recording bo the Hindu Scirpburas there are seven cities in Iudi* 
which are believed bo possess bhe virtue ofgi ving liberation to any pioua soul 
provided the bones are laid down bhere The seven cities are Ayodhya, 
Mathura, Maya, Kashi, Kanchi, Avanbika, and Dwaravati Mathura sbands 
feoond on the list and is said to be as sacred as Kashi which is known as 
"Mukbipuri” or the “city of liberation ” The totmer was about 5,000 years 
ago the capital ot the powerful Yadavaa and was rnltd by the iron hand 
of a tyrant whose equal could scarcely be met with in the annals of history 
of any nabion He had on scruples to ^hut up his own father in prison 
even in good old days and to u^urp his thione for the sake of satisfying 
the devilish passions of his heart His name was Kamsa He had a sis- 
ter Devaki by name. She married Vasudi va There was a prophecy that 
the eighth child born of Devaki would be the cause of Kama's death 
The wily Kamsa in order to save himself from such a horrible prophecy 
and bo cut matters short, made up his mind bo murder his sister bub desist- 


ed from translating into action his resolution ah the earnesb prayer of 
Vasudeva who intervened and suggested a couiae which was acceptable to 
Kamsa Vasudeva impressed upon the mind of his sweet brother in law 
that the latter's purpose would be equally served if Devaki's children 
could be placed at his disposal at th<br very birth and this Vasudeva 
promised to do faithfully Kamsa, then upon, kept the young couple, Va- 
sudeva aud Devaki in pnson and there did the young lady conceive six 
times and bring forth six children and all the children were phoed by 
Vasudeva in the hands of the byranb who meroilessly murdered all of them. 
Devaki 's delivery on the seventh occasion was declared abortive and then 
came the turn of the eighth and tor the eighth time did she conoeive. 
The feelings of the parents at the sight of the raurdei of their innocent 
babies can better be imagined than dtsenbed Months passed on and 

keener grew the anxiety of the couple bo save bhe life of the infant at least 
this time. They resolved bo do so at all risks The child was born m 

due time in bhe dead of a night of bhe dark foitmghb of bhe month of Shra- 
tana. All bhe senbries were fast aeleep. The doors unlocked themselves. 
The iron fetters on the hands of Vasudeva and Devaki slipped down as if 
by magic. A'solemn stillness” was bhere which was to an unapprectable 
extent broken only by the drizzling rain from heavens. There was no 
time for hesitation or speculation. The father took the child in h.s arms 
a«4 walked oot of prison unquestioned and uninterrupted. He had to 
p ro as the river in order to carry out his plan The river was in 
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bat at the approach of the man with the child the water in the river pa£t* 
ed into two columns and let him way: The child was taken to Panda's 
house at Ookul and bo Nanda felt the sweet duty of bringing up the child 
which was destined to play a marvellous part afterward s\ Bom in {^ison 
and brought up io comparative obscurity, this was the child which in 
after years helped the distressed, put down the tyrants, punished the usur- 
pers, rewarded the virtuous, gave kingdoms to many but coveted non* 
for itself. A householder, yet an ascetic, a worldly man yet a philosopher; 
a polygamist yet the purest of celibates; the maker of kings, yet a hum- 
ble subject; the object of reverence by great sages, yet the humble ohario* 
beer of Arjuna: the lover of mankind yet above attachment; strong, yet 
forgiving; powerful, yet meek; intelligent, yet free from egotism; God yet 
man! Such was the child which was left to the care of Naada, the king 
of the cowherds. The child in due course, grew up to be a handsome 
little boy. He was so very attractive that persons whose eyes used to 
meet him forgot themselves and ssfcood motionless in his presence with 
their gaze fixed on him. It was indeed a pleasure, the like of which can 
very seldom be met by mortal eyes, to see the dear iibtle Krishna, for 
that was the child's name. He was bhus a source of bliss to all the vil- 
lagers of Gokul Maoy calamities had threatened the village of Gokul 
and though all of them were warded off by Krishna, yet the villagers 
thought of shifting their residence to some safe place. Accordingly they 
fixed upon Brindavan as the best place and moved there bag and baggage. 
They lived there happily but their happiness was noo unalloyed even 
bhere; lor grave dangers encountered them every now and then and 
Krishna got many more opportunities to bring into prominent display his 
latent po wens by rooting out the evil*. He killed many demons who 
were a constant scourge to the people and the people came bo recognise 
him not as an ordinary mortal but the Almighty in flesh and blood; for 
was it ever possible for a mortal creature to do things which H# 
did ? To quote an insbance, once the rain fell continuously for full 
seven days in torrents and deluged the whole of Brindavan. The 

people were quite helpless against the rain to protect their li#es and 
property. Conscious of Krishna’s omnipotence, they raised bheit habda 
bo him for protection and their prayer was not in vain. Shir. 

Krishna, the blessed Lord, lifted the Govardban Mountain on his finger 
and held it up for seven days affc^r which the dreadful rain came to a stop. 
All these a#ts dre^ him still nearer the hearts of the cowherd popdlhti<^'; 
of Btmdwph ^ahd^e fair;#** ^s^aially bad no doubt# left in 

they • natur aUjr ^mired 
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beartediy. As days passed on their admiration for tire divine boy grew 

into -ffervent love and love filled them’ with divine madness.. They gave 
up every kind of attachment and cut asunder all the worldly ties. They 
oared, neither for their fathers, nor mothers! nor sisters, nor husbands, 
opr any other nearest reiAtive*; for, all their love flowed in one big 'channel 
and ran towards the blessed > hri Krishna. Did they care for their own 
bodies f For their lives ? Not they; for, what were these without Krishna? 
Of what avail was it to keep all these and lose the sweet Shri Krishna ? 
The Gopis preferred Krishna to everything else iu this world. They 
wanted him to be entirely their own; yes, they wanted him to be physi- 
cally and mentally theirs and theirs only, They prayed and prayed. 
Their prayers were the siuoeresb that were, ever offered and they could 
not, therefore, long remain unheard. ’ 

The rains were over now. Mother earth was robed in green, Ri- 
vers were daucing merrily. Ponds full of crystal water presented a fasci- 
nating spectacle. Everything showed life and the moon daring the 
nights lent her charm to everything by enveloping ir, in her silver splen- 
dour. On one of such delightful nights a delicious note from a flute was 
heard in Brindavan. It came from the banks of the river Yamuna. It 
was so very overwhelming in sweetness that people set aside all their 
business and gave it their undivided attention. In fact, they were 
entirely lost in it The young damsels quitted their homes and ran with all 
their might to the Yamnna alone and unattended. On reaching their 
destination what did they see bafore them ? A oloud -coloured handsome 
young boy met their eyes. He was olad in yellow robes. A garland 
of delicious flowers and the sacred Tulasi leaves dangled on his breast 
and a crown in which were set the purest of gems and rubies adorned 
hi» head. Two whaleshaped ear-rings shot oub rays of lighb on bis soft 
Cheeks. A dazzling golden belb encircled bis waist. Braoelete of matoh- 
lcsfl brilliancy were on his wrists and necklaoes of priceless diamonds and 
pearls found his neck. He held the flute in his hands and applied it bo 
bifr soft reddish lips. His forehead was broad, his no3e prominent and 


shaped like the beak of a green parrot, his eyes were bright and intelli- 
gent his hair rich and black. No human pen oan describe his super* 
-human handsomeness. The Gopees saw him and lost themselves. They 
gave themselves up entirely, body and soul to Krishna once for all and 
tisey gained the goal of human activities. They stood and once liberated 
in the presence of their Lord. The veil of igflorano* fell down from them 
aodithey were bhas reduced to a state of utter nudity- Blessed are tHe 
^, 1 * before their .Lord for theiwis fch.e of bHi^h 
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Shri Krishna, then, instantaneously transformed Himself into ; ,ae M*$f 
forms of Himself as there were the Gfopees and played with them- He em* 
bra oed them* kissed them, and placed Himself in their hands entirely, and 
acted as they bade Him. He allowed them to partake of His diyine bli a 
in any way they pleased, Together they danoed, together they played in 
the river Yamuna, together they frisked about that night. There was 
no reservation whatsoever. At daybreak bhey dispersed. This play took 
place every now and then as long as Shri Krishna was at Brindavan. 

This incident in Shri Krishna's life has been taken as a convenient 
target by critics, European and Indian The missionaries are the most 
prominent among the European critics. Christianity being a proselytising 
religion and the missionaries' being its chief props it is but natural to 
expect from them nothing short of denunciation of all other religions and 
of the persons held by these religions as incarnabions of God. The main 
duty of the missionaries is avowedly to spread Christianity and they have 
little time to lend any thought for the deep philosophical truths bidden 
in the hoary religion of the Hindus. So their criticism cannot be con- 
sidered as carrying much weight bo require any rejoinder. Some Euro- 
pean scholars while attacking Shri Krishna exhibit by their very method 
of peculiar argument that they are labouring under a disgusting bias 
and it would be idle to expect these people bo change their views, for 
they stand firmly on the rook of obstinacy with conbempb for other religions 
written on their face. Bub there are others also who have grasped the 
things aright and who make no secret of their conviction that the author 
of the Bhagavad Gita stands unparallelled in the field of philosophy, e blues 
and religion. Professor Max Muller was one of these and I think, his 
views should be considered, for obvious reasons to carry more weight 
than those of others who make it a point to throw dirt at all other religions 
but their own. 

The English-educated Indian critics have to be classified into two 
groups one class of these critics think that that the goal of their life is to 
please the Europeans and to get their favour. If the Europeans extol 
Shri Krishna these people also play the second fiddle to them; and if on 
the other hand the former denounce Him, these queer gentlemen do not 
fail to contribute their own mite to the worthy cause of blackening the 
name of God in the form of man. They care very little for what they 
say, provided their statements do not contradict the prejudiced opinion 
of the Europeans. In ahorfr Europeans are their God and the stability 
of their convictions depends on the beliefs of the white world, Once 
ttpdn a‘ siiftl; fche$p lived* rich pieman in India. One of lag serv*at)B * 1 
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w&S a pa-rfaob sycophant). Now, this nobleman was very fond of brinj&h 
and he said one day to hie servant) “ what a nice thing it is that God has 
created the vegetable for mankind !” The servant, observing the 
tone of hie master smitad and replied "you are perfectly right, sir, 
Tie brinjal is indeed the best of vegetables, for, has it not a crown on 
its bead as a mack of distinction V' That night) the nobleman ate too 
maoh of btinjals which resulted indigestion and pain in the stomach, 
whan he explained angrily; "What a dirby thing is this brinjal ! I won- 
der why God should have creabed such stuff at all !” "Perfectly true, sir," 
replied the servant. “ The brinjal is the worst of all vegetables, for has it 
not a coronet of thorns on its head as a oondign punishment for its wick- 
ed nature V ••Well” said the nobleman, "How do you reconcile your yes- 
terday's statement with the one made to-day t You call the vegetable both 
good and bad. How could it be so !” "Sir,’’ 'gently replied tha servant, 
"Am I the servant of the brinjal so that 1 should Hat) tier it always. I am 
your servant and therefore speak things which you like most.” The critics 
mentioned above belong to the type of this servant and it would be 
good to let them alone with their criticisms. 

The next group of critics are those who wanb to make a show of 
their originality. These people expeeb fame for themselves and think it 
an act of greatness to pull down from their high pedestals the poor 
Ramas and Erishnas. These so-called Pandits and Professors sib in 
judgment, in the seclusion of their rooms, over poor Krishna and deolara 
him gbilty of the act of adultery. Their arrogance make them blind 
to the flagrant blunders they commit in charging Krishna with debauch- 
ery. In the heat of the discussion they know not what they say, A 
young Indian fresh from school accepted an appointment under a 
Euro pea n officer of Government. Being raw he had very little experience 
of conversing with Europeans in English. After a few days it happened 
that be was in need of a few days’ leave. He had, therefore, bo go to 
the offioer in person for applying for the leave. He stood before the 
offioer, saluted him and made his aplioabion for leave; but the officer 
would nob let him go, as the pressure of work in the offioe was very greet. 
Whereupon the young man murmured “Sir, do let me go. I will give 

you# prostitute.” 

"What do you mean by bhje, my young sir f M bawled out the officer. 
"FJette sir,” replied the young man, "I am prepared to give you a prosti- 
tute if the pressure of work is great ; but do not refuse me leave.” The 
young man by the word " prostitute ” meant a "su6siitm“ buhinbi* 
ent i t y to get the leave sanctioned he oonfounded " prostitute '* wiife 
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" substitute.” Exaotly similar is the case of these critics. Confusion 
makes quite a havoc m their poor litbie heads. 

While denouncing Sbri Krishna these gentlemen make it convenient 
to forgeb altogether thab He was an incarnation oi God Almighty. If 
this fact is borne in mind, everything becomes as clear as daylight' 
Nature's master is nob bo bo judged by nature’s laws Human conceptions 
of morality have no bearing on His acbions What li the Gopees commit' 
feed adultery with God ? Can it be called adultery t Even a Hindu child 
knows that Krishna was God in the shape of man A big Pandit has 
written aboub Shri Ktishna m each a language thab any sane Hindu's pen 
woud tremble bo scribble down such dirty lines He talkB very lightly 
of Krishna and has the tmpudenoe even bo attack the Gita which has been 
accepted on all bands as the best treatise on philosophy even by thought* 
ful Euiopean scholars .Such Pandits have no reason to remain outside a 
lunatic asylum Anobher Piofeseor in the B mbay Presidency who loses 
the Gita but hates it« author, the mischievous Kushua of Brindavan a 
startled the Hmdn world by hi^ disoovory thab the author of the Gita was 
altogether a different man from the Krishna of Bnndavan. Modern 
scholars have a tendency to force bheir own interpretation on ancient 
sacred writings and in order to do that successfully they resorb to the 
omnipotent theory of interpolation Krishna ought nob to have played 
with the Gopees , but it is stated that he did play Then it must be an 
interpolation or this Kri-hna has nothing in common with the other 
Krishna. Alas 1 What a wretohed sbabe of intellectual depravity ! God 
nave us horn such scholars 

Now, Shn Krishna’s life in Bnndavan is justified by different people 
in different ways Some say that Shu Krishna wa,s a mere boy while he 
was m Brindavan and it was naturally impossible for him to have any 
sexual intercourse with the Gopees So his Bas Lila was a dance, pure 
and simple* end the<e was nothing of a sexual character m it. Others 
hold that the description of the Ra* Lila must be taken as an allegory, 
Tbs Gopees were the human souls or jivabmas and Sbri Kris hna, the 
Higher Self or Paramatma and the dauoe was an emblem of tbs union of 
the human soul with the Higher Soul or Paramatma But both these 
methods of refutation appear to me rabher timid hb they try to iafr B t p B ftt 
the text of the Bhagawat in a way whicD is not in cuQson&noe with its 
real spirit Things ought to be looked at as 'they are and we muakha$h 
the courage to accept truth as it stands The description of tbeBas>L&a 
in the Bfyfgairstb certainly gives ouo th* impression that it,m*s.nqfr.»|" 
together fret from sexuality jtnd this appears to be the tatfc •Hfeg 
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<Mk& Sbri Sbuka Yogiudra in the 10th kganda of the BbhgafHt* 
the life of Krishna in Brindavan and the object of bis inear- 
the establishment of Dhartna i. <>., morality. Shri Shuka ek- 
pbit that Krishna being God is above human laws and whatever be did 
tight. It is no sin to commit adultery with God ; for, the Gopees 
gained that which even the purest of ftisbis did not gain. Who are we 
t^rtale to question God ? God can be approached in any way bnt he must 
ha approached, no matter what way. Some may ask why should we not 
ltjhltaiie Shri Krishna in his Ras Lila. The answer is we will fall if 
W# dare do so. Then is not an Avatar to be imitated ? Certainly 
it must he imitated in all its aspecbs. A man who holds up the Govar* 
tlljan Mountain on his fingers can by all means acb the Ras Lila; bnt not 
Others, Things should not be done by halves, There is a sentence in the 
Kbrau which runs as follows: — “Drink and thou fallest.” There was 
a Mahomedan who read only the word “ drink ” and forthwith began 
tq put it into practice. All sorts of liquors went down his throat daily in 
big quantities. This was once nobiaed by a Kazi who remonstrated that 
the spirits were absolutely forbidden by the Holy Koran. Thereupon the 
former pointed out that the same was enjoined on all MusalmanB by the 
Karan itself und to support his words he read the word “Drink’' in the 
Koran and stopped. The Kazi bhen asked him to comeplebe the sentence 
and the Mahomedan read the words “and thou fallest” Then the Kazi 
explained to him that he was aobing againsb the scriptures, “Sir,” replied 
the man "There is no man in the whole world who can pub the whole of 
tht Holy Koran into practice, Every man must act according to his 
ojtfft capaciby and I find that I can translate into action only the word 
“Drink*’ in that sentence. Analogous is the oase of the man wanting to 
tthibate Shri Krishna in his Ras Lila, leaving out of quesbion His obher 
act*. Such people must fall. Now, Shri Krishna’s life has been sung 
hjf'Wveral sages of the type of Shri Shuka and bhey could have possibly 
' nothing by extolling an adnlterer. These sages were certainly 
pure than the modern critics who entertain the vain hopes of 
8ir|ng the field of religion by dint 'of their keen intellects ; but they 
mistaken for religion is a thing which can be gained only 
h the heart and not by mere intellectual gymnasium. Deluded 
I Tfa)9 name Shri Krishna itself is pure and who can gauge 
of the heart® of those who had the supreme privilege of associ* 
are the Gopbes for they only acted AceCbirding 
Gita, tHs„ “ Abandon! g all tito takexMtersKtfc ' ^ 
| *o : di'd-the Gopees; • What -were \wbfltiljri'|>l^MUrei, ! rt(l i it^ 
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name and fume ,to them f Sim Krishna meant to them everything and it 
is such souls only who cun initiate the pure souls into the secrets of 
God dove or Krishna Bhnkti, for once that love is gained, everything 
ie gained in this world. ft B. ft. 

BANQALl VRATA-KATHAS. 

( Continued from the last issue). 

II. 

Grandmother says, “Are yon ready, my dears ?” 

The girls reply, “We are, Granina.” 

“Well then, this is called the Wife’s Vrata.” It is begun on the 
fiist day of Baisahk and .observed for four years. Have yott got the 
things I told you to get 

“Here they are.” 

“Very well. Soak that piece of cloth in the Pitooli (finely pow" 
deredrice mixed in a little water), and with It draw on the ground a 
square divided into four ‘houses’ by two stiaight lines intersecting each 
other in the middle. 

“Now, place that wooden vermilion box in one of the houses, a 
little paddy in another, a mango in the third and a handful of flowers in 
the fourth house. Have you done it ? 

“We have.” 

“Very good. We begin the vrata now my dears, fiist of all hold 
the veimilion box with your right baud and say — 

“I will ever put veimilion on my forehead?” 

“Then touch the flowers and say the mantra — 

‘I will find favour in my husband’s eyes.’ 

“Then touch the paddy and say — 

‘I will be a Lakshmi in times of scarcity. *’ 

“Aud lastly hold the mango and say — 

‘I will have sons in good time.’ 

“You will have to repeat the mantras three times. 

“Now then, you bow and say — 

‘Doing the ‘Wife’s Vrata,’ let me be my husband's beloved. 

Let me wear my iron bangle as long as I live. ( Iron bangle is a 
mark of wifehood like vrmilion ) 

“The Wife’s Vrata is done.” 

» * • 

III. 

Grandmother says, “My dears, this is the last day of ibejnonth of 
Chaitra.the last day of the year. You begin (.he ‘Sankara Vrata’ to-day. 
It is obaervedSfor four years, * 
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'‘Well, my children, with Pitooli draw a chcie on the giound and 
ascribe a tringle with the circle. Put a dot as within the tringle, and 
an the dot put your clay Siva. 

“Then pour water on Siva and say the mantra— 

‘Har Har Bom Bom Bholanath, 

Bathe in the Ganges water and be pieased/ 

“Now take in your hands Vilva leaves, Dhatoora flowers, rice and 
Sandal paste, say— 

‘O God of the Gods, Bom Bholanath, 

The Conqueror of Death, the Lord of the Worlds, 
Covered with ashes, wearing a tiger-skin, 

Riding a white bull, 

I am a girl of small inellect, 

How can I worship thee fully 3 
Be pleased, O God/ 

“Thiow the anjali on the clay Siva. Take another one and say— 
‘Bholanath, the Great God is pleased 
With watei, and Vilva and Dhatooia flowers. 

Bholanath says, ‘Gauri, what boon dost thou ask ?* — 
‘May I get Har in Kailas birth after With 1 
May I be like Savitri ! 

May I get a husband like Ram 1 
Let me virtuous like Sita ’ 

May I get a fathei - in-law like Dasnialh 1 

May I get a mother-in-law like Kausalya T 

May 1 get a devar like Lakshnian f 

May I cook like Draupadi i 

Let me be all -enduring like Mother Karth 1 

Let me have sons like Kuntl had 1 * 

“Now bow and say— 

( W: ftNTC TO, TO TO \ 
to to tmjmi it * 

“The Sankara Vrata is done/* 

( To be continued . ) 

F. B. CHATTBRII, B.A.iUJBi 


NALA-DAMAYNTI. 


^amaynti ie one of the moat lovable oharaofcers described iu the 
Mah avaraia. To every Hinda child the story ts familiar, and bo all 
Hindu ipaidsns is she a fond ideal, In adversity as in prosperity sh$ 
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remained the same— a gentle, loving woman, yet withal of dignified mien, 
a right, royal, true anil tender princess, a queen in every sense of the 

word. 

We see her first in the morning of youth, crowned with youth's 
halo of rainbow radiance. Hei happy ringing laughter wakes up the 
slumbering echoes of her father's halls. Wa see her playing with her' 
maidens into the beautiful pleasure-gardens of the palace, where spring 
seems to reign unditurbed throughout the year, where the gentle ze pliers 
are wafted across the crystal rivulets flowing iri soft, rippling measure, 
fraught with sweet fragrance of the opening blossoms, where nature’s 
warblers, aftertevelling on the luscious fruit pour forth their rapturous 
melody and the spotted deer roam fearlessly at their will in perfect 
security. Childhood passed into womanhood in these romantic regions. 
To her the gods have been specially kind, loving hands have protected 
her from misfortune's rude bouch ; the glaring discords of life have been 
subtly softened ; the jarring notes made into a song of celestial harmony, 
to ! for her life has been a delightful day-dream, and her dreams a caress. 

A mysterions messenger in the shape of a royal ewau .whispers a 
sweet secreb in Daymanbi’s ear, and forthwith the damsel loses all her 
brightness, her high spirits. Her amusements are a thing of the past. 
Her pebs are neglected ; she becomes pensiva, °nd absent-minded. In 
this state she is looking expectantly far away into the landscape, pensive, 
absorbed in her thoughts which her handmaiden stands wouderingly by, 
seeking her confidence. In a moment of great despondency the secret 
is out. The swan whispers to her of Nala, King of Nishidha, and of his 
love for her. Her imagination tills the rest, and hence comes this state 
of helpless despondency. Her father is made aware of his child’s state. 
He holds a Swayamvara to which all the kings and princes of the various 
kingdoms are invited and among them, of course, the king of Nishidha. 
The city of Vidharva is transformed into a “golden city paved with 
emerald" as it were. A series of festivities is in progress and Damayauti 
queen of womeu, as she keeps her secret desire within herself. She 
enters the ball where bhe princes sib in silent expectation. Timidly she 
glances around ; she recognises Nala and slwly advancing, throws the 
flower garland round his neok. The gods rejoice, bhe heavens pour forth 
flowers, bhe mortals are happy. 

Damayanti and Nala are supremely happy. This tempts the 
envious god Kali and he prepares a series of misfortunes for the qua ns 
peering couple. jThe god Kali takes possession of Nala and induopa^iiiAv 
; jto gamble, The Spirit of the gamfler has held of him, , He .gamblas;,*^^;. 
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hie treasures, his revenues, his retinae and at last bin kingdom* He ie 
homeless, friendies,-— even food and raiment is unprocurable, In these 
e traits his noble and devoted wile stands by him, and endeavours to soothe 
and cheer him. This is more than be can bear. Her mute misery and 
yet her courage astonish and overwhelm him. Kali again possesses him* 
In ‘the night he flies; delicate Damayanti is left slumbering in the forest, 
unprotected and aloo«>, Nala cannot bear to leave her altogether. He 
bides in a thicket and watches. His mobive was that, if he left her 
she would return to her parents and thus need not suffer hardship with 
him. But his mind is torbured with doubts. 

We shall draw a veil over bhe grief and misery of Damayanti. After 
many perilous adventures she succeeds in getting to a city, where she 
serves incognito as the haudmaid of the king’b daughter, and eventually 
she discovers that, the queen is her aunt. He is taken bo. her father's 
house and there learns that Nala is alive and well and is a servitor under 
a neighbouring king. Not knoving where he is ;»nd to bring him (though 
a few know the secret ) a second Swayamvara is held with a view to find 
out Nala. Nala comes in the kings' brain, is recognised, and reinstated 
in his former position— the gods have been propitiated and have smiled 
again — and Nala and Damayanti live happily ever alter. 

Damayanti's character has been wonderfully drawn. Her passion- 
ate attachment to her husband has withstood all trials and nisfortunes. 
Her magnanimous disposition,, her devotion, and constancy are prettily 
delineated. All these who come in contacb with her, young or old, rich 
or poor, proclaim her a good and true woman. The preservation of her 
modesty, delicacy and tenderness under her disguise as a menial adds an 
additional charm, Her serene dignity, her magnanimity, her strength 
of mind, though bred and born in a king’s palace, never deserts her. 


Bed-raggled and unkempb as she is, when she is wandering alone in the 
forest, the ascetics and the caravanserai, whom she falls in with, bake her 
for a goddess, and dare not address her until she addresses tobem. 

She is good, she is true and she is all that is beautiful, but what 
makes her lovable and attractive is her sorrows and her grief. They 
endear her to uh, and make us feel that she is one of ourselves. Shadows 
passed over her life and left her brightness undimmed. Even* to the 
present day her story is related sadly and tenderly * and the dear little 
Hindu maidens as they hear Damay anti’s trials, her tears, and her 
halppinjess, hear the tender whispers -of the night-sighing all about them, 
and los# themselves in sweet absurd dreams. K* B. B bee. 
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MAHAMANDAL NEWS. 

A preliminary meeting of the 11 Vsrnasrem Dharma Maha?abha was 
held on the 8th instant) at ohe premises of the Kashi lhakvrbari of H. H. 
the Maharaja Bahadur of Durbhanga ; of the '‘Mahasabha” the Maharaja 
Bahadur is its President and Srijut Batuk Prasad Sahib the Secretary. 
We wish it every success and a long life. 


Tbe nominee of cash member of the “Samaj Hitkari Kosh” paying 
annual subscription regularly will after the death of such member 
( occurring after three years of hrs membership ), get peouniary help 
from the “Samaj Hitkari kosh ( Mahamandal Benevolent fund ). It 
will be distinctly understood that if member after he has paid his 
subscription for 3 years regularly, ceases to contioue his membership, 
Shall have no claim upon the “ Mahamandal Benevolent Fund." Every 
existing member whose connection with the " Samaj Hitkari Kosh” is 
not less than 3 years shall have a claim upon it 


Tbe main object of the ‘Bharatendo Nabak Mandali’ is to serve 
the Hindi Literature, and to do justice of the meribs and demerits of the 
Hindi Literature. It was founded at Benares by the efforts of the local 
eduoated and the philanthropic Zamindars, but after the period of 
7 years in existence, alas ! it lost its life. Bub we are glad to say that 
by the vital support of bhe Bharat Dharma Mahamandal and by the 
ashis of tbe holy Sadhus the “ Nafcak Mandali has been survived. We 
heartily wish it will sucoeed. 


The meritorious gentlemen who were entitled to gold and silver 
medals and Manpatras at the last Anniversary of the Bharat Dharma 
Mahamandal, are being awarded of those medals, &c. 


After the summer vacation the Hindu College of Divinity has been 
reopened on the 15th instant. Students desirous of being admitted into 
die College, may apply bo the Secretary on or before the 31st proximo. 
Those who have fair knowledge of English and Sanskrit as well need apply, 
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BAMABODHINI 

!§ a monthly Magazine and Review. 
Started by late Rabu Umesh Chandra 
Uatta, B. A* It is a very oVi paper intend- 
ed specially for females and has reach- 
ed J is 40th year. It is very ably and inde- 
pendently oonduoted, wibh articles origi- 
nal and thoughtful. Annual subscription 
Rs. 2 — 10 as. For Advt. rates, Ac., 
PLEASE WRITE TO THR 
Manager, “Bamabodhini “ Office, 

^ 59," An tony Raean Lane, CALCUTTA 

BOOKS FOR SALE. 


Sri Bharat Dharma Mahamandal 


Rahasya 

i/- 

RadhansopAn ... 

72/- 

Sadacharsopan 

71'- 

Kanjashikshasopan 

71/- 

Guru Gita 

72/- 

Tattwabodh 

-/2/-. 

To be had of th© Manager, Book 

Depot 


Bharat Dharma Mahamandal, are as B/- 


eantt. 

A practical Guide to preserve Health. 

£. Harischandra R«. 2 (Pathetic Drama.! 

8. ChandrahftBa Re. I (Pathetic Drama.) 

I. Savifcri As. 2. Prahla*ta As. 2 
Oirija Parinayam As. lb 
Dadabhai Naoroji A». 2 
Malaria Mosquito As. H (Health Book.) 
Food & Constipation A». t (Health Book.) 

5. Tucks Colour Picture Book As. 6. 

6, Dream of Dreams (Stories As. 8. 

The Tragic Denouement As. 4. 

THE KANARA PRESS. 
200, Ungoppa Naik St., MADRAS 
K 

A Course of Instructions on 

YOCA AMD ITS PRACTICE 

Ry-SWAMIfA. P. MUKERJEE. 

This masterly Course of Practical Ins- 
tructions has been specially prepared for 
the benefit of the earnesb and spiritually- 
minded public at large. Ib is divided into 
four great seotions ; its language is re- 
markably plain and direct j and it is 
practical from cover to cover. The pro- 
found mysteries of Yoga Practice are 
practically a sealed book to the English- 
knowiqg public. At last the veil has been 
.. lified and those who burn and thirst for 
first band practical instructions will find 
here all that for; Which have been orying 
in vain’ all their lives. Price Rs. ,15 only. 
The Latent Light Culture Tinnevelly, 8. 
India. 

Ex. * 


Did you get your Copy ef 
KAMSH ASTRA? 

A Guide to Health, Wealth and Prosperity 
If net- 

WRITK FOR IT TO-DAY 
It can be had fiee. 

I'aidya Shastn 

MA NISH ANKKR GOVINDJI, 

ATANK NIGRA Ii PHARMACY, 

J AMNAGAR , — ( Kathiawar . ) 

Ap. ‘17. 


THE BENGAL CO OPERATIVE JOURNAL 

Editor— J. T. Donovan, RBqr., I. 0. 8. 
Registrar, Co-operative Sooietiea, Bengal. 

Assb. Editor— Prof. P. Mukerjee, Presi- 
dency College, Calcutta. 

A leading Journal on Co-operation 
containing instructive articles on Co* 
operation and allied topics written by 
expertB, Co-operative news of different* 
provinces of India, leading utterances on 
Co-operation, descriptions of Co-operative 
developments in foreign lands. Circulat- 
ed throughout India and in Foreign conn* 
tries as well. An ekoellent medium fat 
advertisement. Annual subscription 
2-8-0 only. For advertisement rates please 
apply to Manager, Bengal Co*opst*t$ir# 
Journal, Writer** Buildings, Calcutta, 
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« TIMES OF ASSAM ” OFFIOK, D1BKUOAKH. 

Th« only tending journal in Assam. Widely eircnlaead throughout India and 
Hu rope. Published weekly. Every Saturday morning. 

Rates of Subscription. 

Yearly 6—0—0; Half yearly 3—0—0 Quarterly 1 — ^12 — 41 

Single copy 0—2 — 0 Foreign 6 — 4—0 Terms:— Payable in advance. 

Your Advertisement in it will surely lead you to business. The 'Times of 
Assam’ is the best medium of advertisements. For term* apply to— THE MANAGER. 
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SANK AY AS C1TA 

Text in Sanskrit with Hindi Transla 
tlon, side by side. Intended for Sadhui 
and Sannayasie. Useful not only to them 
but to the grihasthftB l«o. It is worth 
gold in weight. To be had of Manage?, 
Book Depot, Mahamandal Office, 

Jagatganj, Benares. 


SCIENCE & INDUSTRY * 

An illustrated monthly magazine 
8 peoiftlly devoted to Scientific, Industrial 
Technical and Educational Subjects. 
Edited by tt. N. Potdar, B. A., 

ArtioleB contributed by Experts who 
cave obtained their education in the 
advanced and up to date Universities of 
foreign countries like those of America, 
Japan, England, Germany, d?c. Household 
trades and cottage industries find a promi- 
nent place. Annual Subscription *2—8 — 0 
Apply to— Manager, Science and Industry, 
Charni Road , Oirgaum % Bombay. 

K. 

BIRBHUMBASHI. 

Aweekly in Bengali. Annual subscrip 
tion Rs. 2, Devoted to Education, Litera- 
ture, History, Polities, Sociology, eto. Best 
medium of advertise men ts. For rate 
write to Manager, “BirbbumbaBhi” Office 
Birbhum, Bengal. 


MEDICINE FOR PHTHISIS. 

Mr. K. P, Ghatterji, lately Editor of the 
Amrita Bazar Patrika, writes : — From my 
loDtr knowledge and experience 1 can say 
that your medicine haB a powerful effect 
in remedying the pathological conditions 
of the throat, lunge, bronohii, alimentary 
' anal and other parts which produce the 
well known symptoms cf phthisis. If 
pystematicaily u*ed, the medicine rarely 
fails. 

Mr. K. B. Bose, formerly Editor of the 
“Indian Echo", Calcutta, writes:— “By 
using yourPfchisis apecific, a near relative 
cf mine who was suffering from it for 5 
years, is now perfectly free from the 
troublesome symptoms of the cursed 
malady. She i* all right now. 

Benefit in a week, prio® Rs. 5/* per oz.; 
doee 1 dram. 

Trial medicine fora week 2 oz. phial 
Re. 8/- postage extra. 

Agent,: — H. Bhattacharya, 

118, Ganeeh Mahalla, Benares City. 


AYURVEDIC SPECIFICS . 
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KASHI AYURVE0 SAMMILANI COLLEGE 
AND CHARITABLE 0USADALAYA 

JANGAMBARI, BENARBS. 

On the rolls students 33; in the Mahili 
Dept. 6 girls. Taught wguarly by 5 dis 
tinguisbed K»virajo«,rraotioal training ii 
preparing medio ines i, given with groai 
care. Medlcinee distributed gratis, botwaei 
7 end 10 in the morning. For partieulari 
write to Katlraj Niahikanta Vaidayi 
Seetri,— Asst, Stej/> . 


L Hutasan yoga or Speoifio for Indi- 
gestion, Amdity, & c . I have tried the 
medicine for over 40 years, with great 
success. It has been prepared from a few 
harmless, indigenous plants. One Pot, 
with postage Re.^1— 4 as. 

£, Qhandrmnm yoga or a Specific fer 
Leueorshca (both white and red). By its 
use pain in the abdomen, heaviness during 
menstruaption, sleeplessness, Ac., are 
removed in a few 4 aye. One pot. Re* 1 
Postage 4 as. 
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S* Sar*%unbalijarit M <ikardhw<ij. -Muni - 

lectured chemically and very* carefully on 
a novel method. It acts magically in 
such cages as dysentery, Measles*, Pox, 
Nervous debility. It may also by freely 
used by old men and fernles, pregnant 
females, 12aB. For 7 doses. 

*'* C , %ai?awprrt#.~-Strietiy prepared ac - 
cording to the AyurrtJ tc It cures 

shronic Aethama, weakness m the chest, 
Palpitation of the Heart, * r . One 8eer 
Rp. 6. 

K* viraj Bhavanl Prasad Kaviranjan, 

Marianpura, Benares City. 

THE ONLY WEEKLY. 

" THE BIHAR ADVOCATE AND KA- 
VASTIIA MESSENGER OF OVA,” ii th» 

r*oly first class Independent, weekly in Bi- 
bar, published in Enjlish every Monday, 
and circulating all over the country. 

The “BIHAR ADVO -ATE " deals wit h 
Political, Social, Religious, Educational 
Legal, and other important, ^ubjocts of the 
«»y besides Local arid General News. 

THE BEST MEDIUM OF ADVERTISE- 
MENTS. 

The “ BIHAR ADVOCATE ” being the 
.filly paper in Bihar and Orissa hag a very 
wide circulation among all claves of the 
< ducaUd public. It is therefore the best 
Medium of Ad vm* tin® me nth, 

A. K. NANDA, 

/ Editor , Madnanagtr* 


SRI BHARAr DHAHMA MaHMWHDAL 

An All-India So<» to- Relig ; ous 
Association of the 
Hindus. 

General President:—- H. H. The Hon’bl 
Maharaja Sir Ranieshwar Singh 
Bahadur, G.C.I.E , of Darbhanga. 

President):— H. H. The Maharaja Bahadur 
of Kashmir, All-India Pratinidhi 
Sabhft. 

President of Council:— H. H. The Maha- 
raja Bahadur of Gidhour. 

Chief Seoretary Rai Rajendrauath 

Shasfcri, M. A.* Vidyaaagar, Bahadur. 

General Secretary: — Pandit Ramchandra 
Naik Kali a Suheb, Hony. Magistrate 
and Reis, Benares. 


B1SHARADS A YURVEDIC 

LABORATORY, 

ESTBD , I900A,D, 

We stock all sorts of Ayurvedic prep* 
rations, pills, boluses, ghritas, oils, redu- 
ced metals, Makaradhwaja, etc., prepared 
under the direct supervision of Kaviraj 
A. C. Bisharad, Managing Editor of /ndten 
Medical Record, the non-official 

Medical Journal. 

Treatment of chrome diseases are most 
carefully undertaken by correspondence 
All cases are regarded as strictly cowl 
dential, 

SNEM PRALEP#.-;?iC 

Brightens the complexion, removing 
ugly blotches, pimples, red spots, patch#*, 
ami sunburns, etc. Cures sores, hoih, 
opened and unopened, sinuses, poisonou* 
ulcers, mercurial eruptions, the healing 
process being very rapid. Saves the 
sufferer 1 * severe pain due to burns end 
bruises. Instant ancon* effect. 

Address:-- V'SHAC AHUSHAN 

KAVIRAJ A C BISHARAD. 

2, Horkuntar Tagore Square, Calcutta. 


THE DEVALAYA REVIEW 
A High class monthly Journal of Religion 
and Philosophy, 

Liteiftture arid Science, Art and Archi- 
tect u re, Devoted to the Progress of all 
communities aud • to the promotion of « 
better understanding and of love and 
fellowship among men of different per- 
flations. Edited by- B. Satiudranath Roy 
Chaudhuri, M. A., B. 1*. 

It is the organ of the Devalay* Asso- 
ciation and has wide circulation in I^dia, 
England and America. It affords a good 
medium of advertisement. 

Annual subscription Re. 2 inclusive *f 
Postage. This entitles a subscriber to the 
membership of the Devalaya Association, 
For rates of advertisement and other de- 
rails write to— The Manager* 

‘211/3/2 Cornwallis Street, 
Calcutta. 

Ex. 
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USEFUL BOOKS. 

(H Modem letter Writer.— Useful to 
ev*ry man in every rank and position of 
life for daily UBe. Beat) book of its kiad. 
10th Edition. Re. 1. (2) Every-day Doubts 
and Difficulties ci« Be&dinp, Writing and 
Speaking Enulish). 10th Ed. This book 
helps to write idiomatic English, etc. Re. 1 
aa. 4 (3) Phrases And Idioms*— Explained 
and illustrated. Over 1550 pages. Rfl. 3. 
as. 12 ( 4 ) Pngliah Translation of the, 
Koran. With notes. Re. 3 as. 4 (5)Howto 
Mako Money Re. 2. a«. 4 (6)Burke’s Speeches 
on tho Impeach men to of Warron Hastinpa 
Vols 1. A II. Rp. 5. as. 8. Cloth gilt. (7) ‘Sel- 
ect Speeches of the Great Orators. Vols. 1 
and II. Helps to improve the oratory 
and argumentative powers, etc. Each Vol. 
Rb. 2 an. 4 (8 How to Study English 12 as. 
.By K. B. Bose. Aida to Write English 
Correctly 8 as. (10) Hints on Correct 
Writing 8 as. 'll) Wonders of the World 
Ke. 1. (12) Model Hindu Ladies. — Snoh fia 
Sita, Savitrl, Damayanti, Ac. Bv K. B. Boso. 

12 pk* (13' English SyoonymB. 5th Ed.— Ex 
plained with illustrative sentences Re I. 
(14 1 Abbott's Life of Napoleon Bonaparte 
( Suf>r. Ed. ) Rs. 3—12 as. (15) Smile’s 
Self-Help (Library Ed.) Rs. 2-4. <16 

Mystfries of the Court of London. — U ’ s a 
factiinili reprint of the London Edition, ^ 

volumes, Rw 16. (PoBtage Rs. 2) 
glosTo be had of J. N* Bose Co., Book- 
biterx, Pende Hawle, Benares City. 
(ImRa! 

STRAIGHT TO THE MARK 

D Goes Where the Pain is— And Stops it 

A man rr woman who has never flaffered 
the excruciating agonies of Sciatics cannot 
realize the full intensity of pain. And a 
man or whoman who has ever suffered 
Seiotiea can never forget it. 

To fiuob 8ufferer8 Little's Oriental Balm 
come* as a certain cure— a te*dy relief. 
It goes straight to the mark-straight to 
the spot where the pain ia--and STOPS it. 
Little’s Oriental Balm has CURED Sciatic 
pains when all hope of recovery was lost. 
It has brought defpondent sufferers back 
to perfect healt, restored the ability to 
who, walk and ENJ(XV LIFE to those 
who were literally crippled by Sciatica. 

Thousands oi letters from thankful 
friends prove the rem«rkablei>ower of this 
potent cure over the arch-fiend Soiafcioa. 

One bottle will convince you tbab relief 
is possible. A few bottles will cure the 
most obstinate cases of long standing. 

Sold at Re. I p^r bottle. Of all Chem- 
ist# and Medicine Vendors. 


“ V1DYODA YA” 

Kdiltr* — Prof. Bhababibhnty Vidya 
bhusan, M. A, and Pt. Bhababhuty Vidya 
ratna. 

“Vidyedaya” is the oldest Sanskrit 
Journal in India ; being of 45 years* stand- 
ing and tbebesbof its kind. Highly spoke?! 
of by the leading Indian press. 

Annual Subscription ... Rs. 2 0 £ 

For students and the Poor ,,140 
Postage separate. 

A ddreas; — Uanjger, 'Vidyodayn/ 

E. P 0 Bhatpara, 24 Pnrgauas, Bengal. 


THE HINDU MESSAGE 

Published Weekly. 

fTdifetrs:--K. Sundararama Alyar M. A 
T. K. Balasubramanya Alyar B A. 

The Hindu Message stands for 

1. —The Maintenance of British supre 
macy with self-government for 
India, 2. -Co-operation with the 
different communities of India 
without prejudice to Hindu Phar- 
ma, 3 — Education of the Hindu* 
as an integral part of tire Indian 
nation, 

4.— Advancement of Material prosperi- 
ty on a spiritual basis and 5 — Diss- 
emination of pure Hindu Culture, 
Annual Subscription Rs. 6 only. 

A (jond medium of Adverliesment. 

THE HINDU MESSAGE, Srlrangam. 

The Ceylon Patriot and Weekly Adver- 
tiser, the onty secular English newspaper 
in North Ceylon. 

Ai m — National Progress on social, moral 
industrial, educational and political lines. 

Published on Wednesday mornings. 

Established in 1863. 

Circulates largely in Ceylon, India, 
Burma, and Straits Settlements. 

A. CAN AGAR ATN AM, 

Proprietor, Jaffna, Ceylon. 
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SPECIAL NOTICE. 

1. The Mahamandal Magazine ia publish- 
«d about the second week of every month. 

2. The Editor oordlally invites contri- 
butions bo this Journal. Anonymous MSS. 
will not be looked into. Every MS. must 
bake the full name and address of the 
writer. All contributions And hooks for 
review should he addressed to Bditor, 

% Mahamandal Magazine /* Benares Canton- 
ment, and should reaoh him at least 16 
days before the publication of such iasue. 

3. The Editor is nob responsible for 
the opinions of our contributors. 

4. Single copies are oharged at 4 annas, 
and beck numbers, if available, at 6 annas 
each. 

5. Specimeu oopy free on application to 

General Secretary. 

6. The Mahamandal Magazine haw ac- 
quired an exteneiv© circulation in India, 
Burma and Ceylon. It is, therefore, the 
best medium of advertisements. 

7. This Magasiue, being the organ of 
the Bharat Pharma Mahamandal is read 
by all the Hindu Ruling Chiefs, the Maha- 
rajas, Rajas, Nobles, religiouB heads of 
Maths & various branch Sabhas, and the 
general public. 

8. No name will be registered unless 
accompanied with instructions to colleot 
the full subscription for a year, or with 
semittance of the same by postal money 
order. 

9. The year commences in January. 
Persons besoming subscribers in the course 
of the year will he supplied with the back 
sites. if available. 


L .»d f th h,R ^ i, - <r Nu " b *' 

11. No ad.ortieement can b. ,h. DK , d 

•2. All busine»» communio.aKoo*, all 
money order. a nd remittance, mtt , t b . 
addre^ed to Genera. Secretary, Bharat 
Oh a rm a Mahamandal, J.„at K .nj, B.nare. 
Lantonroent. 


RATE* OF ADVERTISEMENT. 

For One Year. 

Full page ... R# m 

Half page ... ... . ^ M 

Quarter page ... ,, 3* 

One-eighth page ... ^ jg 

Ooe-aixteenbh page ... ... 

Rates proportionately greater fur short* 
Contracts. 


T hi E 

CH.CMBQAZINE. 

THE MONTHLY ORGAN OF TH E 

ben ares Hindu university. 

A High-Class Hindu Journal devoted 
to the intorest of Hindu Youths. 

Articles and notes— fntoresting and 
instructive, simple and suggestive, 

RUPEE ONE A YEAR. 

Address: -MANAGER, 

C H. C. MAGAZINE, 

Benares City, 

INDIA. 
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“THE WORLD RENOWED TOYS.” 

The happiness of children coofiisfcs in playiug.with beautiful toys They Are 

their best frieuda and playmates. Our.toys have ‘won a world wide reputa- 
tion for their beauty, elegance, artistic workmanship and natural colours. 

Don't delay; just order a set of these lovely toys which will animate and 
gladden the heart of our beloved children 
t One big Set o f $2 aiticlt'* Price fit. 4. One Small Set oj Sff articles, fit. 


OUR PRICE LIST FOR jBENARES SILK GOOD. 

Free or Request. Droji a Curl at once. Address : — 

Manager, 

Si Lk F1TAMBEK COMPANY, 

Benares City ; ( INDIA .) 

WONDER OF WONDERS 

HERE SCPKKAROUMHNG HELTH FOR YOU! 

MIND AFLAME ! HEAR AGLOW » BODY ATINGLE M 
If y ou Beek tfuprema Health, ,Parmaurnt .Cuie, Abundanb A litalit*} . Lvli 
laating-jleinory, ‘|Wouderful Brain-Power, Starting Endurance, Eagle ilght, 
Tremendous Nerve ,Foice, Magnficent Manhood and Immense Vital Energy; »f 
> ou d esire toiget 1 id of your ailments; be it chronic, fatal, complicated, whether , 
of Brain, Chest, Slumath 01 any .part of tho Body; if you wont to live young ^ 
for ever, * to riafy }olcl age. to exterminate diseas, and conquer death; if you ^ 
want to’re infus* tremendous nerve force and supreme manly vigor which you , 
! la<Jc because of youthf Illinois, oi indulgence; then learn this New toiruce ot 
[ Divine Healing, lan Eiixii of Life recently .'discovered. It will cost you nothing 
! to investigate. No Medicines, |I>rugfi. Exsicise, Fasting, Apparatus. Dieting; 
' f Fads < 

1 

{ entii ely new creation nf Body and b plan did Manhood is ^guarantoeo. ^ 

, A ;tu<uie treatment for all forms of diseases. Lucai 1 ure free on request. 

National Wealth Developing Co-, 

■ BKNAKUtS CITY. 

| NEW SCIENCE OF DIVINE HEALING 

[ AN.l* 

i , PROLONGATION OF LIFE- f 

[ The latest book on the health question ever written. It 

. presents new views based on scientific observations and suggests 
. the easiest and most certain natural methods for the restoration and 

* preservation of health. Price Re. 1 per copy. 

) (2) Natural Cure fore Influenza. Price Re. 1. 

* (3) The Tribunal of Science over 

* Reformation vs. Orthodoxy. Price Annas 8. 

i SARAD PUBLISHING Co.. 

f Mar. 19 . Dharanagar, BrnarBS City. (India.) 


Printed by Q, K. Gorjer, Manager, Shrl Lakehmi Narayen Pren, Benaree City, 
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NOTICE. 

w e invite from our readers questions 
on Hindu Philosophy and Religion, which 
answered by tho Bureau of Seers 

end Savants, and; Association attached to 

the Bharat Dharma 

k r P p? rt S""s 

their doubts regarding matters removed. 

SRI DBARMAKALPADRUMA 
Is an exposition in Hindi of ^anatan 
Dharma (Hindu Religion) as the basis of 
the Religion and Philosophy. It 8 

information aboub everythin 2 oonneoted 

with Hinduism. Vols. I, II, III, IV <fe V 
Ks. 2, Re. 1-8 M. Rb. 2, Rs.'2 Rs.2 respeo- 
H^ely. The sterling merit of the books 
is far greater than that of precious jewels 
H weighed. Apply to the Manager, 
Niganiagam Book Depot, Mahamandal 
Office, .Tagatganj, Benares Gantt. 

INDIA’S WAR FINANCE 

AND . 

POST WAR PROBLEMS 

BY 

Prof. V.G. KALE, M. *. 

The book lucidly reviews the adminis- 
tration of Indian finance during war time 
and clearly brings out the gieat servioes 
rendered and sacrifices made by thu 
country for the successful prosecution 
of the war to a victorious issue. It dison* 
bea the effects of the war upon Indian 
Finance, Currency, Exchange, Trade and 
Banking and points ont in what direotione 
urgent reforms are called for in view of 
the requirements of the oountry’s progress 
in the era of reconstruction and rapid 
development. Every student of public 
questions and of Indian Economies ought 
to buy a copy. Cloth bound Rs, 2. 

Copies may be had of leading book- 
Baers end the Aryabhuehao Press* *ooa», 
<ind Bumbey Vaibhev Frees, Bombay. 
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SRI BHARAT DHARMA MAHAMANDAL. 

The all-India 
Hindu Soclo-rellglous Association. 

General President: H. H. tho Maharaja 
Bahadur of Durbhanga. 

Subscription for General Members each 
Re. 2 a year. « 

Members have bhe privileges of ( « > 
the Mahamandal Benevolent Fund; (fc) 
the Mahamandal Magazine < in English),— 
a High Class Monbhly free; (c) all the 
Mahamandal Sha$trie Publications, on 
a discount of 12J p. c. off. 

prospectus and Specimen copy of the 
Magazine sent FREE. 

Agents wanted in all important towns. 
Commission handsome. 

The General Secretary, Sri Bharat 
Dharma Mahamandal, Benares Gantt. 

“SANASK.RITA chandrika” 

A Monbhly Sanskrit* Magazine. 
Patronised in all respects by Sree 
Bharat Dharma Mahamandal; Edited by 
late Appa Sastry Vidya Vaohaspattee. 

Requests all Mandal membera to subs- 
cribe the old and renowned journal will 
be a very valuable service to promote 
Samsbrilaur the mother language appropri* 
ted need pabroniaed by our sages and 
saints and kania. Subscription Ra. 2 
annual* poet free* Do, Foreign, iRs* 3 
including postage Single Copy 4 annas 
each. Apply to Manager, Sanskrit Chan- 
drika, SI S&nnad&rl Street, Little Conjte- 
veram. 
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A MONTHLY REVIEW OF HINDU HELIOION, PHILOSOPHY, SCIENCE, 
LITERATURE AND SOCIAL LIFE. 

Vol.VlII. ] JULY 1919 [No. 7. 

THE REVIVAL OF HINDU PHILOSOPHY. 

( Concluded . . ) 

Simultaneously with the publication of the above-mentioned seven 
systems of Vedic Philosophy, we also wish to publish five works on 
Yogic practices along with their Hindi translation. 

The practical part of Yoga which is the basis of Upasana or worship, 
is divided into four Sections, viz., Mantra \oga, Hatha Yoga, I.aya 
Yoga, and Raja Yoga. Each of these four kinds of Yoga has its own 
branches, its own dhyana or meditation and its own sphere. 

The mode of worship with the help of names and forms is called 
Mantra Yoga. Mantra Yoga is divided into sixteen branches, and its 
meditation is called Sthula Dhyan. 

The mode of restraining (with the help of the body) the mind-stuff 
from taking various forms is known as Hatha Yoga. Hatha Yoga is 
divided into seven branches, and its meditation is called Jyotir Dhyan. 

Laya Yoga is a more advanced form of worship. To make the 
Kula Kundalini Sakti in the body to climb up to the Sahasrar in the 
brain and thus to control the mind is Laya Yoga. This Yoga is divided 
into nine branches, and its meditation is called Bindu Dhyan. 

Among the Yoga systems, the best is Raja Yoga. The disciple in 
the first three forms of Yoga has to take the help of Raja Yoga when he 
is in advanced stages. To prevent the mind with the help of reasoning 
from taking any form and thus to have complete masterv over ^ is 
known as Raja Yoga. Raja Yoga is divided into sixteen branches, and 
its meditation is called Brahma Dhyana. The Samadbi that is attained 
by the first three forms of Yoga is named »Savikalpa, and that attained 
by Raja Yoga is called Nirvikalpa Samadbi. 
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Some branches and sub-branches of the above four kinds of. Yoga 
are found scattered in the Vedas, the Samhitas, the Puranas and the 
Tantras. But a systematic division a,nd treatment of the Yogic practices 
as mentioned in the four Yoga systems, taking man’s temperament and 
capability as the fundamental division is, nowhere found. In the olden 
times, a student learnt from his Guru, and the relation between the two 
was very close. The guru had ample opportunities to study the tempera- 
ment, capacity and inclination of his disciple, and he taught accordingly. 
Hence such a division of the subject as referred to above was not 
necessary in those days. But times have changed now. As separate 
works on the four kinds of Yoga are not exant in our days, there has 
arisen a great confusion of practices in the midst of Yogis and worshippers 
of modern times. It is high time that the confusion should be removed. 

Four works called “Mantra Yoga Samahita,’’ “Hatba Yoga Sam- 
hita,” “Laya Yoga Samhita’’, and “Raja Yoga Samhita,” have been 
discovered through the efforts of the Maharaandal and have come into 
their hands. Each of these works elaborately and beautifully describes 
the methods and practices of the systems with which it deals. We have 
also got another Sanskrit work called “Yoga Praveshika”, which treats 
of the way in which a guru should teach Yoga to his disciple. Nearly 
the whole of these five books was published in the Sanskrit monthly 
• magazine called “Vidya-Ratnakar”. Hindi translations of these are in 
contemplation. A Hindi edition of “Mantra Yoga Samhita” has been 
published. 

The portion ot the Vedas dealing with divine wisdom is tbeUpaui* 
shads. Srikrishna, the full incaruaction of the Supreme, took the cream 
out of the Upanishads, and taught this to Arjuna ; which teachings are 
embodied in the Gita. A big Hindi edition of this Gita, the essence of 
ail our Shastras, with full and elaborate commentaries, is in cour$e of 
preparation. Such a commentary on the Gita with such spiritual 
explanations has never been published before. 

We have thus undertaken first to offer to the public Hindi editions 
of Daivi Mimansa, and Mantra Yoga Samhita, and a Hindi Commentary 
on the Gita, We earnestly hope that persons longing for divine rylsdom 
will be delighted to see our efforts in this direction, and reward us by 
reaping the fullest benefit from our publications. 

Another of our most important publications is “Dharma Kalpa- 
Drum a”, a part of which was previously published under the name of 
“Satyartha Vivek'\ Itis verily an encyclopaedia of our Sanatan Dharma.- 
“Pharma Kalpa- Druma” is written by S,wami Day anandaji .under the 
inspiration of his Guru, Sri Swami Jnananandajt Maharaj, the founder;, 
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the life and soul of the Bharat Dharma Mahamandal. This work is bf 
immense value, and will undoubtedly dissipate scepticism and revive 
our Sanatan Dharma. It touches on the outstanding features of the 
Sanatan Dharma, the soundness of its ethical basis and the utility of the 
practices inculcated by it. To know what Sanatan Dharma is should be 
ol advantage not only to the Hindus, but to all humanity. The Sanatan 
Dharma in fact is the father of all religions. It is the fountain-head Of 
all other systems of religion in the world, whose different tenets are iso 
many forms, so to say, of the angas and upangas of that parent Dharma. 
As a genus includes all species without exception, so does Sanatan 
Dharma embrace and comprehend all other religions of the world. 

“Dharma-Kalpa-Druma” is written in Hindi. Five volumes have 
already been published. The sixth volume is in the press. 

The work will be complete in 8 or 10 volumes, containing 8 parts 
and 64 chapters. The first part deals with General Dharma, applicable 
to all humanity, irrespective of sect and creed. The second part treats 
of the scriptures, from the Vedas to the Tantras. The third part will be 
devoted to the Special Dharma of the Hindus. The fourth will indicate 
the lines of Sadhana (religious and spiritual exercises) prescribed for 
all stages, from the lowest to the highest. The fifth will explain the 
fundamental principles, the philosophy, underlying the Hindu faith. 
The sixth will expound the rites, ceremonies, etc., laid down for Hindus. 
The seventh will pass in review the nature and intrnsic harmony of the 
various Schools of Hindu Philosophy, of the various methods of Sadhanas, 
and of the various sects. In this part will also be described the fourteen 
lokas (spheres) alter death and the Hindu belief regarding final libera* 
tion. Miscellaneous matters will make up the eighth and the last chapter. 

The writer has throughout maintained a lofty attitude of impartia- 
lity, and has, whenever necessary, enlisted the services of modern 
science for the illustartion of the Sastric conceptions. 

The Hindu public must be deeply grateful to the author and his 
revered Guru for the monumental work, the value of which cannot be 
over-estimated. 

An English translation of “Dharma-Kalpa-Druma” is in course 
of preparation. 

The Mabamandal Publishing Department has already published 
four Gitas, viz., Guru Gita, and Sanyas Gita, Surya Gita and Shakti Gita 
along with their Hindi translations. 

Three other Gitas, viz, Vishnu Gita of the VaishnUvaSect, Shambtm 
Gfti bf Saiva Sect, and Ga'nesha Gita of the Ganapatf sect, brave 
neyer been published, or it ever published, in fragametits only and 
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not in complete forms. The Mahamandal Research Department has by 
its untiring energy obained the copies of these Gitas in complete forms. 

The Sannyasa Gita explains the doctrines of the Vedas and expound 
the mysteries of the Sanatan Dharma, and are full of the highest spiritual 
truths. Some of the topics discussed in the Gita are these: Nirguna 
Brahman and its worship of Saguna Brahman, and its modes ; the essence 
of the Karma Kanda, Upasana Kanda and the Jnan Kanda of the Vedas; 
the grand truths of the Eternal Religion, etc. A study of the Gita will 
conduce to the welfare of the grihastha ( householder), and Jto the 
Sanyasi who has renounced the world, it will show the right path of 
spirituality on which he is to travel to reach the final goal. 

If our efforts help in the best way the uplifting of even a single 
soul, we shall be happy. 

Peace to all ! B. D. M. 


THE HINDU N ATOINAL TRADITION. 

I Concluded . ] 

l|pe have to consider calmly and patiently whether &he change we 
propose will really benefit us, and whether it will not harm us in any way. 
We know how considerate we are when bhe legislature proposes bo alter 
any of our existing civil laws aud we. should nob adopt a differenb course 
in the matter of our social laws which are much more important than 
our civil laws, 

We must not in this case be guided b\ what other nations do. We 
are vet y different from the other nations, and the other nations are just 
in their infancy The conditions that may suit them cannot be said bo be 
suited to us also. Our ancient sages have laid down the lines that are 
suited to us and we cannot say thab we are wiser than those sages. The 
lines laid down by them are known as Sanatana Dharma [ Eternal laws ] 
as they could nob admit of any change. 

The excuse bhab is generally pub forward by our modernized coun- 
trymen is that some of our traditions are nob suited to the present age. 
This is an important question, and we should not run into hasty conolu* 
ftions in a question like this. The present age cannot be said to have 
made any change in out spiritual capacity upon which our tradition is 
based. It is true bhab we are now brought in conbaob with foreign 
nations more closely than in bhe past, and this is another reason why we 
should h® vojy careful to conserve our national character and prevent* it 
fro pa contain mation, Our contact with foreigners does not ipean 
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their mode of life will suit us, nor does ifc imply that, our national spirit 
has undergone a change to justify the necessity of any change in our nation- 
al life. The Hindu nation has been able to stand for ages past, because 
it had the conservative n pirit in it, and because that spirit is very essen- 
tial for the retention of our national purity. Conservative spirit is a 
sign of perfection, because it is only when a nation attains perfection, it 
refuses change and sticks to what it has attained. Nations there were 
many which were even high up in the material plane, but they have all 
disappeared as the mushrooms of a rainy weather, and what is the secret 
of the permanency of the Hindu nation t Being founded on a sound 
tradition, it has been able to make its own stand and withstand all 
onslaughts. 

We have to think seriously whether the change that we propose or 
the conservancy of our national tradition is of greater importance to us. 
If we realise the importance of our tradition we cannot slight it and we 
cannot adulterate ib. 

Eating meat, drinking soda and whisky, cropping our hair, taking 
our females to balls and theatres are not essential for our national pro- 
gress. The English education which we give our youug men has infused 
into their head a wrong idea that it is below their dignity to respeot 
tradition and that it is a mark of civilisation to disrespect it. They 
do not beem to realise the fact not such a spirit is fatal to the cause of 
our nationality. There are of course many items of western life which 
we can copy with advantage and which have their counterpart incur own 
traditions. But our modernised young men do not care at all to copy the 
West in this respect but they have a great fa<*2inabion only for the evils 
of the west, They seem to think that our national progress, or what may 
be more correctly called, our national civilisation lies in raising ourselves 
in the estimation of the Westerners, and that this can only achieved 
if we bring ourselves on a par with them. But what is the use of this 
recognition by the West if we secure it at the sacrifice of our nationality ? 

The great difference between the West and the East is that bet- 
ween promiscuity and distinction, Promiscuity is a sign of primitive 
Civilisation and it is only when man advances he begins bo observe disbinc 
bion either in his food or in his casbe, and the necessity of observing 
shis distinction is only realised by him when he is enabled bo gauge the 
standard of spirituality in him. Hindus having attained this stage at 
ofce time they bad to observe the law of distinction and they should not 
now be told bo come down because they have come in contact with th^ 
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To add tK) our misfortune, the section of oaf community who rtoaivO 
an English education are looked upon as the leaders of out sooieby, and 
I am very ranoh afraid thab bheir attitude towards our national tradition 
will sooner or later infect bhe mass as well although they are at present 
very loyal to our tradition. Every biue Hindu has to take into bis 
serious consideration the present state of affairs and he has to work stre- 
nuously to arrest our national downfall. It is very necessary that a 
corporate body should be organised as early as possible bo carry on the 
work constitutionally and systematically, and I wish that our leaders in 
the various pares ,of India and Ceylon will wake up and take up the 
question. Matters have taken such a turn that it is even considered a 
piece of blasphemy to speak anything in support of our tradition. -S. S. M. 

DHARMA. 

Universal Religion 
Derivative Meaning of the Dharma. 

Iffhe word Dharma is deiived from the loot Dhri (?, to hold), and 
means 'that which upholds’, or ‘that by which the universe is upheld.’ 

The Mahabharala* recognizes this etymological meaning of Dharma 
and takes it as upholding all creation so that whatever has the character 
of upholding is Dharma. 

The power and utility of Dharma aie similarly described in the 
Narayan Upanishat, dhaima being a souice ol support to all, and a 
remover of sins r 

A far wider meaning is then given to the word Dharma : That 
Shakti for Divine Power, or Divine JL,aw) is Dhatina, which pervades the 
whole universe, and regulates its harmonious action, being the cause 
of the birth ol the universe, its preservation and final dissolution or 
absorption into the Supreme 

The Divine will thus manifesting itself is similarly pronounced as 
Dharma. (+) 

* SRI: I 

ftrsra: II 

t sitter, snmiffrr, nifor q mrcgsft , ttflrfW, 

wrratf tot 

4* wf ft gw Stf WT 4*jqt II 
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-Wfi seethe continuous working of the forces of the attraction and 
repulsion in the universe. Dharma is the power that maintains an 
equilibrium of these two forces throughout the creation.* Thus the sun 
attracts the earjh, the earth travels round the sun. and the moon round 
the earth, and each is kept in position, —all this is owing to the 
operation of Dharma. It is because of Dharma that a thing is what it is. 
If Dharma were to cease working even for a single instant, everything 
would go to rack and ruin, the earth would at once pull down the 
moon, and both collide with each other with a tremendous clash; the 
sun would force up towards itself the other planets and the lesser suns, 
and the whole fabric of the heavens would be shattered in a moment f 
Where would our beautiful world be but for this Dharma ? 

Astronomy teaches that each world-system has its own sun, 
planets and satellites alid so forth, each of which is kept in position by 
the balance of attraction and repulsion. The sun does not draw down 
and dislodge the earth, and thus destroy the latter. The bigger planets 
do not do the same towards the smaller ones, and thus smash the latter to 
atoms. What does the balance keep in the world systems? It is Dharma. 

Material science holds that there are the foices of attraction and 
repulsion connected with molecules and atoms. It has been shown how 
Dharma keeps the equilibrium between the two forces. The whole of 
Mature (Prakriti) from the very sun down to the minute atom is under 
Dharma, already designated as Divine Power or Divine Daw. 

Halation of Dharma to creation:' This world of ours arose out of 
Dharma. In the beginning of creation, there was the preponderance of 
the force of attraction. So. molecules attracted molecules, and the 
result was this perceptible world. And the final dissolution comes on 
by the preponderance of the force of repulsion,— molecules would then 
continue repelling one another, and dispersing, till all things disinte- 
grated, and the result would be pralaya, or universal destruction. There 
is a balance between the forces of attraction and repulsion in all 
embodied forms in the universe. What manitains the balance is— 
Dharma. 

Dharma as Evolution. *— The ancient Hindus were aware of the 
principle of evolution long, long before Darwin and others taught it in 
the West. The Hindus hold that the Jiva, in its onward march towards 
its goal, travels steadily by degrees, now as a plant, then as an animal, 
thrqugh innumerable Yenis * narrow gates of rebirth— till at last it takes 
its birth as man. It is Dharma or Divine Daw which has taken the 
Jiva, most undeveloped and almost insentient in the beginning, to the 

" "thf Wordg^Af Dr. Buck*’. CotmicCroMtooMM* in iki«WBB«otion| 
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stage of man, the fully conscious and developed being. And Dharma 
will take him in course of time yet higher. * 

All Jivas follow this strict course of evolution from the earliest 
conceivable material condition to the highest ordinary evolution in the form 
of the self-conscious and self- reflecting human being. The stages are these 
leading from the grass to the intelligent being. Taking life as beginning 
to mainfest, itself in the regetable kingdom, each evolved living being 
develops characteristics corresponding to its constituent elements. In 
regetable life, there is preponderance of “gross” food (anna), which in 
the set language of the Rishis is Anna-Maya Kosha or food-sheath. 
Next comes the germ life (Swedaja Srishti), where the Anna-Maya 
Kosh is partially sub-ordinated to the Pran-Maya Kosh or the sheath 
of the vital forces. This is followed by the egg-born life (Andaja 
Srishti), in which Manotnaya Kosh or the mind -sheath develops itself 
in superiority to the other two. Lastly comes the Jarayuj Srishti, or 
the sac-born beings, where the Vijnanraaya Kosh,. or the sheath of in- 
telligence, plays the prominent part. The ultimate form of the sac-born 
beings is man, the fully developed Jiva, in whom is brought into play 
the Anandatnaya Kosh or the sheath of joy. It is at this stage of evolu- 
tion that the feeling of joy manifests itself in the peculiar act of laughing 
never observed in any previous stage. Students of Logic will be remind- 
ed of the convenient definition of man as — ‘Man is a laughing animal’. 

B. D. M. 


MYMENSING BRAHMIN SAVA. 

President Address. 

Ijlhe following is the Presidential Address of the Maharaja of 
Darbhanga delivered at n meeting of all Hindus held at the Town Hall, 
Mymensingh, on the 9th of June 1919, under the auspices of Mytnen- 
singh Hindu Hitasadhini Samiti: — 

Gentlemen,— I rise to thank you for the very warm reception you 
have given me on my arrival to your historic town, for the uniform 
kindness and courtesy which I have received at your hands during my 
visit— a visit which I so heartily wish I could have prolonged— for the 
honour you are conferring upon me by asking me to preside at your 
meeting and for the opportunity you have afforded to me for putting 
forward a few suggestions on the present situation. 

As devotion to God above and to his Vicegerent below anti a 
determination to stand on the side of law and order is a cardinal feature 
* C.f Backer* “Oomto Ccasciousnee*," p. 19, where th» author agree* with 
principle* o! the Hindu theory ot Evolution. 
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of the Hindu creed, I ask you gentlemen, before we proceed further 
#lth the business of this meeting, to pray for the long life and success in 
war of His Imperial Majesty theKing-Emperor and Qneen Mary and to 
pray that His gracion ; countenance may rest upon us in all matters 
relating to our advancement. 

'In the long history of our race and civilization there has perhaps 
never been a time fraught with a greater menace to the spiritual life, Of 
the Hindu than now. And this for reasons which are apparent to all 
thinking men need not therefore be dwelt now at length. But if our 
spiritual life and ideals depart, what remains of us as a nation even on 
the material plane? For a nation is not a mere country, nor even a 
group of peoples as such even though they be domiciled together in a 
particular tract of land. . But a nation is really a body of ideals and 
ideas as embodied in a particular race or group of peoples and domiciled 
in a particular locality. And when these ideals and ideas vanish, the 
peoples in which they had once found an expression, or their descendants 
may still continue to live, but the nation is no longer there. That is 
why we speak of the ancient Greeks and Egyptians and many others 
like them as nations that are altogether dead and gone. Surely the 
descendants of the ancient Greeks are still there inhabiting the fair lands 
of Hellas. And if, inspite of this, we speak of the ancient nation of the 
Hellenes as dead and gone, it is only because the ideals of which the 
Greeks as a body of people were once the embodiment have altogether 
vanished. Similarly, if the ancient ideals, which inspire us to-day and 
have inspired our ancestors from time immemorial are dead and gone, 
and if instead of these we turn altogeteer to the ideals, say, of the 
modern West, ideals which are most dominant to-day, then, though our 
descendants may still linger on in India, theHindus as a nation would be 
gone. If, therefore, we are to continue as a distinct nation representing 
a distinct civilization, we must preserve our ideals intact. But what are 
these Ideals which are India’s own-are characteristically Hindu ? They 
are the ideals of a spiritual life of a particular type— a spiritual life 
which does not come into conflict with the life of the material world, 
though some unwisely fancy it does; but which shows as in the famous 
teachings of the Divine Gita, which is expressly based on the Srutis, 
and in the lives of all those who have been the embodiment of these 
doctrines— in the lives, for instance of Sri Rama and Sri Krishna, the 
Divine Incarnations of the Great Preserver of the Universe and of 
Rajarshis like the king Janaka of Mithila and others— how it is through 
an intense activity in the world, and activity in all shapes and forms, 
thatlhepafh to the, highest goal and noblest spiritual attainments lies. - 
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Thus it is that, unlike the modern life in ‘the West which is divided into 
two water-tight compartments the secular and the spiritual, the life of 
the Hindus, even on the material plane, is absolutely one with, and 
utterly inseparable from, the life spiritual. If, therefore, there is now a 
great danger, indeed the greatest danger, to the spiritual life of the 
Hindus, it is a danger threatening the very ideals of our race and there- 
fore even the material life of our nation as embodying a distinct civiliza- 
tion and culture ; because this material life for a Hindu is, or should be, 
inseparable from the life spiritual. Consequently, if we are to continue 
to live as a nation we must take immediate steps to conserve our ideas 
and ideals, 1. e. our spiritual life and thereby strengthen our position. 

But this again can be done only by re-establishing the Brahman in 
his true and ancient position in the Hindu social polity. 

For no ideas and ideals, indeed, no arts and professions in human 
society, can continue for ever, or can continue undegenerate, unless 
there be a class of people devoted exclusively to their cultivation, keep- 
ing special watch and ward over them, and realising them fully in their 
lives. In other words, in order that a body of ideas and ideals may be 
maintained in the world that is visible, there must be a body of people 
who are not only theoretical masters of them but are also their practical 
embodiments. And when such a body of people dies away and disap- 
pears altogether, or lives only as a shade and a dead ghost of its former 
seif, the ideal which it once embodied also vanishes away or ceases to 
exist at least as a distinct and specific phase of human culture, even 
though its influence may last in some indistinct form as blended with 
cultures which may take its place, like, for instance, the Greek and 
Roman ideals, now living as only some indistinct notes in the modern 
cultural music of the West. A striking example of this fact is also to be 
found in the utter disappearance, as a separate and distinct .form, of 
Buddhism— -once so powerful— from off the socio-religious horizon pf 
India, due to the destruction of the Buddhist-Sangha as the special custo- 
dian of the Buddhist ideal. It is true that the Sangha degenerated 
greatly when it was destroyed. Still, so long as it lasted, Buddhism 
as a distinct form of life and culture lasted also in India. But whem 
the Sangha disappeared. Buddhism vanished too. Similarly, if the 
Brahman disappears or if he fall from his high state, the Hinduideais 
and culture will also disappear with him and the Hindu nation, .too, as 
the embodiment of that ideal and cnltute. Thus the need for re-estabdi' 
sbing the Brahman,, who has been in the past and should be u fatu the 
living e)$bodi$ient of the Hindu, ideal, In his true position, is vesj r .~greet 
indeedf merely with the well fte of the Hindu 1 ' community as* 'wrhWk 
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tnd is not for any selfish reasons of his own as some may foolishly fancy. 

But how is this to be done ? Before this question can be properly 
answered, It would be necessary briefly to note what his position really 
was and how he lost it, as he has undoubtedly done at least to a great 
extent. 

. In regard to the position he once held in the Hindu social economy, 
it is well known how he was required to perforin a six-fold function 
called technically. 

Yajana and Jajana, Adhyayana and Adhyapana, and Pratigraha 
and Dana. 

Of these, Yajana, Adhyayana and Pratigiaha had reference to his 
own attainments but always with an eye to what he could do to others 
with these, i. e. f with a view to the service he would be able to render 
with them to the community. In other words he was required to have 
these attainments never for himself but for the benefit of others. And it 
is his duty of serving or benefiting others with what he was to attain, 
which, as a principle, underlies his other three functions viz., Jajana, 
Adhyapana and Dana, constituting as they do the objective counterparts 
of the subjective attainments of Yajana, Adhyayana and Pratigraha* 
By Yajana he was to attain spiritual merit, piety and direct experience 
of the spiritual truth and life. And it is placed first, no doubt because 
it is the key to the whole situation and because without it all the others 
would, as it were, be naught and could note make one a Brahman, 
however learned and however great a teacher of the science, of however 
wealthy and charitable one might be. 

Without true Yajana for himself a man would be able to perform 
no Yajana properly for others, and his position would be merely that of 
the many an ignorant, and even vicious, Purohita and so -called Guru 
of the present age. Yajana, therefore, is the most essential of all the 
functions of the brahman and it is undoubtedly for this reason mentioned 
first. 

Similarly, the Brahman is to do Adhyayana of 'the right type ia 
order to acquire knowledge to be proficient in learning. 

Finally he is to practise Pratigraha so that he may have wealth. 

But as Said above none of these he is to do solely or even chiefly 
for his own benefit.. 

If he is to practise Yajana and thereby acquire spiritual merit and 
dlrecjtly Vkpertepce the truth, he is to do so only to help others to achieve 
the same end. If he is to acquire learning by Adhyayana it is only 
bec^se,I)e<is to do Adhyapana and thereby help others to be learned and 
' And if he was to acquire wealth by Pratigraha* it was riot 
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because be was to spend that wealth on himself or to use it exclusively, 
or even chiefly, foi his own personal ends, but because of the Dana he 
was to make of it, of the good he could do with it, by the feeding of the 
hungry, by clothing the naked, by the stai ting and maintenance of insti* 
tutions for the removal of suffering, poverty, ignorance, impiety, sin and 
crime and all other ills to which mankind is heir. There is an idea 
abroad that the Brahmanas of old were all very poor. But let me tell 
you it is a most mistaken 'idea as can be definitely proved from many 
an ancient text. They were seldom poor; nor did they desire to be such, 
in the ordinary sense of the word. 

But while described in the ancient books as Mahashalas, Bahuda- 
yins and Bahupakvas, they lived a very simple life and, with that wealth 
of theirs, only helped others to heal and to learn, to walk in the path of 
righteousness and piety, to appease theii hunger and thirst, to have 
shelter and raiment and to do all things as contributed to the making of 
them true men and citizens and to reach that goal of life after which all 
mankind is for ever, consciously or unconsciously striving. 

Such then was the position and function of the Brahman in the 
social polity of the Hindu nations of the past. And it is no wonder he 
had a tremendous Influence in it. But if he has fallen from that high 
state and has lost that position to-day, it is only because he has been 
negligent of his functions. And it is chiefly for this that he is being 
attacked on all sides to-day and is even ^threatened with death and 
annihilation It is for this again that the non -Brahmans, (as they have 
begun calling themselves in the South, though fortunately not yet, In 
the other parts of India), are, with some justification, have a fling at him. 

Such being the cause of his fall, 'he Brahman must go back to his 
ancient functions and thereby win back his position in the Hindu society, 
not so much for himself as shown above but in order to save the Hindu 
nation fiom the uttei annihilation with which it is now threatened by 
taking up his rightful place, again as the special and professional 
custodian and the actual embodiment of the truly Hindu ideals and 
ideas which can otherwise never survive long. 

So far there will hardly be any dispute, all will probably agree 
that this is no doubt the cause of the disease and this the remedy. But 
difficulties will at once arise when we come to consider how to apply 
this remedy practically. The question of all questions to determine is : 
How, in this age, are we to go back to our ancient functions? And the 
solution of this is to be found, to my mind, by the adoption, on our part 

of the following course. ' , 

(Tv be continue#,) ' 



PHYSICAL CULTURE, * 

{Continued from the last issue.) 

$»h being the relation between mind and body cnltare mask 
always be carried on with a scrupulous regard for the dominance of reason. 
The body must be so developed as to fit it for every work that as 
a machine it is capable of; it should be, as Huxley said., “the 
reiftdy servant of the will.” It must on no account be allowed (xrexoeed 
this limit. Physical cultnre must be conducted bearing this in mind 
that is the servant, a means to be used by the soul and not an end 
in itself. The development of the body is useful only when it serves the 
purpose of the soul. Brainless physique must always be severely repre- 
hended. If we have no alternative than to choose between a dirty hovel 
with a princely occupant and a godly temple with a monkey occupant 
I Would rather choose the former. If mind and body happen ever to be so 
inconsistent as to make the one impossible in the preserve of the other, it 
is better for that the body should suffer rather than "mine eternal jewel 
be given to the common enemy of man.” But happily they are not so in- 
compatible with each other. With a little judiciousness they can be so 
adapted and harmonised together that they shall produce the sweetest 
music in the world. 

From the foregoing discussion we gather that the body inessential 
for mind, and as such cannot be ueglected, while we should always be care- 
ful that it does not exceed its natural limit. Pnysical culture carried on 
with such a clear idea of the essential relation between miud and body 
oannot be too recommended, and it will produce the most desirable 
results. 

* * * • Let me proceed now to give an idea of what I mean by 
phyBioal oulture. Physical culture, as we are too often inclined to think, 
does not consist in a fine development of the muscular system. An 
abnormal development of the biceps or bhe peotoralis sometimes gives a 
gratification to its possessor and becomes the envy perhaps of those who 
gaze upon it. But that is not physical oulture. An abnormal develop^ 
men# of a certain muscle or a set of muscles far from being beneficial to 
the possessor is often positively injurious, and is thus contrary bo every 
idea of physical culture. Physical culture rather consists in an all-round 
and harmonious development of the entire body in all its well-defined 
systems— muscular, orgainc and nervous. Listen how one of the greatest 
athelebcs the wojrld has ever known, and who has himself devoted many 
years tp a careful study of the subject, l mean, Bftpn Sandow. defines 
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pbpsical culture. • He says— "yearn of experience have taught me that...,,, 

physioal culture does nob mean to be capable of performing Herculean 

feabs of strength by producing muscular development of an abnormal 
character, That is not the brue principle of physical culture, bio, 
Physical culture means an all-round development, whereby the organisms 
of the body, at the same time as the muscles of the body, are brought into a 
thoroughly healthy condition, so enabling one to realise to the full what 
real heafth is.”* 

The quotation from Sandow gives an excellent description of what 
physical culture should be. Through the health which Buck a system 
ensures we are admirably fitted for every duty in life. 

Stretching up the muscular system to its highest degree of Elasti- 
city i not the only consideration in a true system of physioul culture. This 
only occupies a very minor place in such a system. A perfect system of 
physical culture must ensure the health and vigour of the vital and in- 
ternal organs- the heat, lungs, abdomen &c. They cariy on the work of life, 
aud the slightest injury to them may result in loss of life or impairment 
ofvibality. The soundest muscular system will be of no avail in case of 
organia injury. So, more attention should be devoted to the organic 
rather than to bhe muscular system, 

In this connection, we may notice also the importance of bhe nervons 
system and the brain in the development of the body. As every student 
of physiology knows, the brain and tbo nervous system are the most im-* 
portanb organs of the body They con' real not only the entire muscular 
system, but also all the principal vital organs. So that for sound working 
of the body bhe brain and nervous system must bo m perfect health. 
Decay of brain and nerve substance not only causes deoay in mentality 
bub also paralysed of the muscles and limbs Consequently, great atten- 
tion should be paid to maintaining the healbh of bhe brain and nerves, 
As to bow this can be best achieved I will try bo show later. Here I 
briefly poinb out its importance in the scheme of physical culture. 

Physical cultdhe: Its use and abase. From what has been said 
above we can see that physical culture is a soience. The human paysique 
is not a thing bo be trifled with. It is the most wonderful and at the 
same time the monb delicate of machines, wibh its parts so closely inter* 
related with each other that the best disturbance in any part may result 
in, a serious disturbance of the white mechanism. ‘-A wheel or a cog out 
of order will throw the whole machinery out of gear.” The body should 

* Hvqne 3 widow c Body BAildiog eh X- p 3, 
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therefore be very carefully looked after Any neglect or violation of 
nature's laws will not go unpunished. Nature never forgives ne for over- 
sight or ignorance, sooner or later, the retribution ih sure to come. 

Physical culture pracoiaod as a science with u due regard faded 
delicacy of the human frame is of immense benefit bo us, while a hap- 
hazard course of exercise instead of doing good often results in positive 
injury. Not every one derives benefit out of exercise and thin gives rise 
to a certain accouno of scepticism as bo ibs proper value Bub uhe real 
cause of ibs failure lies nob in ibs mbnusic defeeb hub m its proper appli- 
cation. Nobhing can be more pernicious than the practice of applying the 
same course of exercise aod drill for all boys and youths irrespective ot 
individual differences of system All are not of equal capacity, and 
exercise if lb is bo be of any value must be adapted to the specific rrquiro- 
menbs of diffeicnb cases. Hence the need of cxpei t teachers bo brain the 
physiques of boys and youths A weak and sickly youth is naturally 
unfit for the same account of miisculai exeitivo as ‘ an athletic fit m every 
respeob, bind as nails, and full of energy ” Diffoictn course t of exercise 
must needs be prescribed for the bwt This should be specially observed 
in the bt ginning When a youth has bent his body up to a certain 
degree of fitness a little ovor-exerciso may nob result in any very serious 
organic disturbance , but m the cases of boys at.d children specially, when 
this organisms are passing through delicate and critical structural changes 
and modifications, giave dangers mighb ensue from slight oauses Thus 
physical braining also requires a beacher for its luitiati ni as other depart- 
ment of culture 

It ib needless to dwell long upon physical culture in its relation to 
health. By strengthening of all its parts the body is rendered capable in 
a large measure ot resisting the attacks of diseases Of course, physical 
exercise oannob make the body entirely immune from diseases, but still it 
may fortify it very greatly againsl bhe onsets of diseases Physical 
culture, scientifically followed, can moreover be used as a cure for many 
diseases disorders. Ib may often save us from bhe "nauseous dose” of the 
physician. This is bhe best service that Sandow has done mankind. He 
has been able bo show that a systematic course ot physical exercisfe can 
remove such disorders as appendioibis, lusomma, obesity , dispepaia, nervous 
disorders, &o btudents, lawyers, business men, bankers and suoh other 
men whose occupation oompel them bo lead a sedentary mode of life 
generally Coffer from such diseases, and bheir hope of cure lies nob in 
medioinal treatment so much as in proper physical exercise. Brain work 
w generally charged with- the infamous accusation that it leads to nervous 
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disorders and geueral physical inoapabiliby. Bat that is a mistake A** 
I will try to show later on. braib-work far from having this injurious effect 
upon the body is a positive necessity for its health. Here I will simply 
make the statement that the real cause of physical wreckage in suoh oases 
lies not in brain-work, but in over-exercise of the brain, absolute lack of 
physical exercise and a variety of other causes. It is a law of nature that 
the disuse of any organ is attended with the gradual annihilation of that 
organ; improper exercise of it also tends to its disorder. Now, in the case 
of over much brain-exeroise both these evils are simultaneously forrnel. 
People who lead a sedentary mode of life while they impair the fitness of 
the muscular system by constant disuse, on the one hand, injure their 
brain, on the other, by taxing it beyond its power. Thus they ruin their 
health and brain -work gets the oredit. Too much of everything is bad 
Aristotle's “rnlt of the golden mean” is of special use here Ho formu- 
lated the gnat principle that the proper use of all the faculties of mind 
and body within certain natural limins leads to pleasure, while their dis- 
use, or exercise beyoud their proper limit, leads t.o pnn Tins principle 
can be applied mutatis mutandis to our case. We might way that the proper 
use of the body within certain natural limits lea it, to its health, 
while ibs disuse or misuse leads to its disorder. Thus we can see that 
physical culture is not all evil ; on the contrary, its judicious exercise 
removes many of the troubles of our life and giving 11 s acoess to the 
blessings of health makesourbnef existence on earth thoroughly pleasurable. 

Now let me speak a few words on the abuse of physic il culture. 
1 have defined it as consisting in the systematic and all — round bringing 
up of the entire body bo health and vigour This is in perfect aacord with 
the fundamental natural law of physical growth and development. Our 
organisms do not grow by fibs and starts, neither dops oue part develop 
unusually in advance of the other parts. That is disease and not develop- 
ment. On bhe contrary, our organisms are subjeeb bo the great law of 
1 Correlation of growth.” And bhe organs of the body in this normal and 
healthy condition grow up simultaneously and gradually, any change in all 
bhe one part iH attended with a corresponding change in all the other 
parts. Thus it is that helps the organism in maintaining its internal 
balance and its relation to the external world. Thus it is that helps it in 
preserving itself againet the opposing form of nature and upsetting of this 
natural balance results in disorder, aDd when such disturbance is in any 
degree great, results in death. Hence it is that 1 insist on an all-round 
developmei.b. * (To be continued }. 
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evening Queon Suualoi knelt at tbe leed of the king, and said to 
him ! "My husband, my god, T have a boon to beg... Said softly : "Mother 
dear, fear nob. By the grac-j of God, whom I worship every day, I shall 
cook even iron peas !” 

And, before all persons present there, Behoolu cut a crude over in the 
earth, placed an earthen vessel on it which she partly filled with water, 
and into the water she dropped the four und-twenby iron peas that were 
brought to her. Lasbly she pub fuel and fire mbo the oven The fire 
burned cheerily, and lo and behold 1 in a short, tune the peas melted and 
dissolved in the water * 

Amala and Saya cried in wonder “Who is thi* daughter of ours t n 

Behoola’s friends said to her “Bdioola, thou art surely a goddess 
come to this world to be an example bo us 

Beboola said with a sweet smile, ‘ Nay, friends, compare not a poor 
mortal girl with a goddess. 

King Chandra was satisfied. 

Saya summoned the best astrologer who compared the horoscopes of 
Prince Lakha and Behoola, and declared the match to be excellent. 

And so the marriage was sebbled. 

x # 

V 

, There was a libble hill near bhe (air down of Champak, On one side 
of it rippled a river King Chandra ordered Iin engineer to build on that 
hill a citadel of steel, wherm the married couple would pass the mght. 

So the hill wa« cleared and the citadel huilb. When in the evening, 
the royal engineer having finished his work was going home, a beautiful 
lady suddenly came up to him, who asked k “Thou art the engineer, art 
thou not P 

"I am, lady,” replied the engineer. 

“Thou bast built that steel citadel wherein none can enter/’ 

•T have. If bhe only gate is dosed, no one, not even a fly or an ant, 
can enter from without / 1 

“Knowesb thou me ?” 

“I have not that pleasure, lady.” 

“I am the goddess Manasa !” 

The engineer bowed, and said : “What is tby bidding Goddess. ? 

t 
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"Make me a hole in any wall of bhe citadel.” 

"Thab I cannot). This will he (he basest treachery bowards.the King. 
Goddess 1" 

"What 1 Thou will not ! Thou must,— else— What ho! my followeta! 
appear." 

And forthwith appeared a soore of blaok serpents with shining eyes. 
The engineer trembled. 

“Wilt tthon now do my bidding, engineer #” 

“God, forgive me," said the terrified engineer, and went and made 
the fatal hole. 

The King knew nothing of this. He ordered a strong guard to keep 
the striotest watch round the citadel. A thousand men with swords and 
spears, bows and arrows, and flaming torches stationed themselves round 
the steel oitadel, and on its roof, and kept cautious watch day and night. 

* * K 

1 

VI 

The marriage procession started from* fair Cnampak towards Niohani. 
There were in the procession richly caparisoned horses ; and elephants 
with howdahs of gold and silver ; and palanquins, and rich men gorgeous- 
ly dressed and poor citizens modestly attired; and flower men, and fire- 
works men, musicians aud band-men; and jugglers, and torch-bearers and 
liveried servants. Behind all was Prince Lakha riding on a milk white 
horse, a sweet fresh garland round his neck and a Crown of flowers on his 
head. On his right was his father, seated on a huge elephant. 

Saya gave fitting welome to each and invited every one to witness 
the marriage ceremonies. 

The marriage iB over, King Chandra said to Saya: “Friend, I will 
take the groom and the bride at once to my city." 

This was against all rules of custom. Saya objected, and the ladies 
also. King Chandra therefore took Saya aside and told him of the fatal 
prophecy. Hearing which, Saya said sorrowfully : “All! Friend, thou hast 
done me a grievous wrong in not talking me of this ere before. Who would 
have given my sweet Beboola to tby doomed son if I had known this?" 

King Chandra arrived at Champak with his son and> Beboola. 
Behoola's steps faltered and her heart beat violently.when she with her husband 
was about to enter bhe impregnable steel oitadel. In trying to arrange 
her veil, her trembling hand wiped off the vermilion markon her foseheadt 
She turned pale at this. On entering bhe room her firsb act was -to put 
fresh vermilion on. 

Lakha full asleep, aud Behoola seated by her husbands side cast 
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loving and bashful glances ab her husband now and again. Bub an un- 
known fear oppressed hor, — she could nob sleep. Presently bhe Prinoe 
woke, and said to her: “Behoola, light) of mine eyes, I have fasted all day, 
and I feel hungry. C ansb thou cook me somebbiug f" Saying so he fell 
asleep again. 

Behoola improvised an oven, bub found no wood. So she bore some 
of bhe red silk garmeub she wore, lighted it ab the lamp, and pub bhab in 
the oven. There was some rice, which she began to cook. Ib was 
midnight. The wind outside sighed mournfully through the trees. 
Beboola’s eye suddenly fell upon bhe wall. What was bhab blaok thing 
Bhowly oreeping out of bhe wall ? A serpent ' Behoola quickly rose, 
poured some milk in a cup and placed ib before bhe serpenb. Ib could 
nob resisb bhe temptation and began bo lick bhe milk. Behoola then took 
a large-mouthed vessel, and with a swift movement dropped it on bhe 
serpent covernig it completely. She then turned her attention to the half- 


cooked food. 

Another serpent came soon after, but Behoola imprisoned this one 
boo in bhe same manner. She had now oooked the food. She bherefore 
called her husband to geb up and eat. but he was boo sleepy bo rise 

So he slept and she kepb watch sitting ab her husband’s ;®eb, her eyas 
fixed on the hole. She too had fasted all that day. That with fasting 
and fatigue, her eyes were heavy with sleep. Now her head would droop 
on her husdaud*. feet, now she would start up and look stra.ght a the 
hole. When it was nearly dawn, she sank into a deep sleep. Oh. fatal 


8lCeP A sudden cry of pain from the Prince woke Behoola. The Prinoe 
exclaimed : "I have been bitten by that snake i-Behoda, ^d.e l nd 
Behoola saw a snake fast disappearing through the bole, hav.ng fulfilled 
the terrible mission of the terrible Goddess Manasa 


King Chandra did nob sleep a wink that fatal night. An hmcdred 

tames he had gone round bhe citadel bo see if the guards kept proper 
tames he baa gone thought that bhe danger was 

mtoh. Swing the apprw* ^ 

Queen Sanaka with her maids folio opened, 

•bbping wwned Mr e.« - (be, cme near lb. «m*» 

«d ** Ik* to ** monto, *b„,, , 

B*«U ww wwping -a *£* " “ Cbm4m ^ * 
$anaka fell fainting on bhe floor at tne «g 
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hair and rushed out of bhe room like a mad man, 

A person dying of snake-bite is nob cremated. So (hey made a raft 
and placed (he dead body of their dear Prince on ib. 

Behoola went and sab on the rafb beside bhe corpse of her husband. 
Nob a tear in her eyes now, — she was perfectly calm, She simply said : 
“I will go with my husband !” 

Sanaka came weeping and said* “Behoola, my unfoitunabe daughter, 
what is ib bhab thou art doing ? Whibhrr wilt nhou go^ My poor girl, tohOu 
hast nob yet broken thy marriage fast and thou loseab bhine all ! But 
come away, come to me, (orne to thy honm*. Else, how can I bear the 
grief for my Lakha 5 I shall try to forget that by looking ab thy sweet 
face.*' 

Bub Behoola stirred not from bhe raft. She said : “Mother; bhou 
art wise. Why then thou sayesb thus ? A woman's place is beside her 
husband. I follow my husband till I bring him back to life, or-— die. 
I have commibbed no sin ; wby then should my husband die ? Mother, 
bless me that I may obtain my heart's desire.” 

“God grant bhab bhou mayesb, my child. Bub whoever has heard 
of the dead broughb to life t Thine is a rash vow, but it were sin bo say, 
Nay, and it grieves me sore bo say Yea — ” 

The people flocked in large numbers at the riverside. They cried: 
“Mobher Behoola forsakest us thus ? We tin people of fair Champak, are 
thy children, — leave not thy children 

Behoola i eplied . “1 sliali come hick, my children. Now I go bo 
seek bhe restoration of my husband's life -Bray you all that I may obtain ib.” 

And the raft flashed away 1 

* y 

VIII. 

News of Behoole's floating on a raft with her dead husband spread 
like wild fire far and wide. When Behoola came to Nichanee, she found 
her parents and brothers and half the town ab bhe riverside. 

Amala cried : “Oh my daughter ! whab has brought thee bo this 
abate ?" 

Behoola pointed ab her fair forehead and replied ■ “Fate, mobher, and 
my past life’s misdeeds !’’ 

Saya exclaimed : “Behoola, dear, this cannob be. Whab was in thy 
fate has happened, Come now bo my home and live with me. Oh 1 1 
cannot leave thee bo crocodiles and other monsters of the water I Thou art 
beautiful, and there are dangers,’' 

But Behooja shook her head sadly and said • “There is God overhead, 
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He will proteob me I shall come again when I have got* back my 
husband's life. If nob 

* No, no, exclaimed the poor mother, “Thou must not go. Come 
back, come back, I pro thee, Hari, my eon, jump and stop her " 

Behoola raised hei hand and said - “Mother, if thou sboppest rao, 
tbou commibtest a great «un Hinder me not, hui piny thav I may win 
back my husband’s life” 

The men and women wt pt, and priyod m then hearts that she 
might get back her husband’** life so pit emu* to hei 
And Behoola flashed iway ! 

' a 

IX 

Who goes then 1 Who goes theio on i»ue raft with hu dead husband 
on her lap ? Ibis Behoola. Thou hast <eei» a partner in life, behold a 
partner in [death ! Thou ha«t seen the w million on a wife’s forehead, 
behold it on the forehead of a widow f 

Behoola flashed on and on, she knew not whither she was going, 
she knew not where or how she was to get back her husband’s life 
Whenever she touched at any uvei-«ide village, kindly women brought 
her food, and Behoola thanked them and said “Go >d motheis pray foi 
the life of my husband and they cried “Behoola, we piay wibh all our 
heart and soul “that thou mayest get back the husband u 

One day Behoola came to a village when* an ugly and vicious 
fisherman was ca'ehing fish He was so ^tiuuk by her uncommon beauty 
that straightway he proposed to hei to be his fomth wih Bui when he saw 
that Behoola did not t\ti\ cast a glance on him, he got enraged, and 
jumped into the watci 10 catch hold of her But a swift cutreat caught 
him, which carried him on with an irresistible force ! 

The dead body now began to decompose, and assumed aghasbly form, 
but Behoola nursed it as tenduly as before 

Another day Behoola observed that the raft had given way in several 
places. Seeing this Behoola cried in despair “O God thou hast taken 
mine all, and grudgeht me even this frail raft ! Well, it matters not. My 
husband and I will smk together at this place I will die happy ” 

But on looking again Behoola found that the old raft had been made 
entirely new ! 

At another town, a doctor assured her that ho could restore her 
dead husband to life. But when Behoola saw the wicked look he cast on 
her, she let her raft float on. 

4 ud the raft floated on for many days weeks and months. Tbs 
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dead body was now a mere bony skeleton. And Behoola too was not bt 
same Behoola. The roses had vanished from her cheeks, there were dar 
circles round her beautiful eyes, her fair body was thin;— 'N ichanee’s fresl 
flower of fourteen spring's had faded I 

Midnight on the broad river 1 Dark clouds overspread the sky,— 
neither moon, nor star, nor laud was visible 1 Deep darkness all round 
The wind and the river moaued with many voices 1 Behoola was seatec 
on the rafb with her husband’s skeleton in her arms, and ten paces from 
raft, bwo large crocodiles with hungry eyes swam along ! A suddei 
bewilderment and dizziness came over Behoola. She seemed to forget 
whether she was on a raft, on in fair Champak, or in Niohanee, on earth oi 
in air, or where. Suddenly a mocking voice, splitting the thick impene- 
trable darkness, cried : Foolish Behoola, oan a corpse live again ? Turr 
back and go home." And Behoola exclaimed fearlessly : 'Evil spirit and 
vile tempter, for such thou must be, 1 fear thee not Thou canst do me 
any barm." That voice then was heard no more 

The next moment she saw, or she fancied she saw, a beautiful lands- 
cape bathed in soft moon-light, and ou a green lawn were many brave 
men and fair women singing and dancing merrily. Round about them 
delicious gardens bloomed, and rippling streams wandered wild. One ol 
the youths, with a garland of sweet flowers in his hand called Behoola and 
said ; "Fair Behoola, what dosb thou do with that ugly skeleton there f 
Oast it into the water, and come here Thou shalt bathe in -fragrant 
water, and shalt have gay clothes and bright garments. Wear thou this 
eweet garland round thy beautiful neck, and come and join us in merri- 
ment Thou knowest that a woman’s fair youth is fleeting. Come then, 
whilst thou hast it, and enjoy. Thou shalt know no sorrow here.’ 
Beho la shut her eyes in disgust 

Then sudden chill cams over her. She felt so cold that she shivered 
and shook like one who has the agne. The oold wind cut her like a 
sharp knife. She then saw a richly furnished room where a pleasant fire 
burned oheerily, and on a warm bed reclined a handsome youbh. He said : 
"Fairest Behoola, all is warm and snag here. Gome and lie wibh me." 

Behoola turned her face away, and her eyes fell on the two hungry 
crocodiles, who cried in a human voioe : "Mother Behoola, thou art kind- 
hearted. We are huugry. Give ns those boues to eat which are Jof 
no use to thee." Behoola shuddered and hugged the skeleton and clasped 
it tightly bo her bosom. 

Now Behoola saw her mother Amala lying with dishevelled hair 
on the floor and crying petiously : “Behoola, my darling 1 Where art thou/ 
Come, come to me quick, or I die !" 

Behoola could bear no more. She hid her face in her fafands and 

( To be continued.) 


wept. 



a Car festival. 

5R 6 the sturdy English mind, India is a land of mystery, but—, 
strange contradiction of the sturdiness or perhaps because of the very 
sturdiness— the more blu myeterionsness of this beautiful land of ours, 
the greater is its charm and attraction for the Englishman And yet to 
us Indians the mystery is nob apparent. We are even apt bo question 
its existence. But we must remember that ' the prophet is not honoured 
in his own country.” Mystery is, after all, sometimes only another term 
for understandablenesB And therefore let ns nob quarrel with the 
mystery. 

Not the least of the things that contribute to this impression of 
mystery are the festivals of India. The foreigner oomes to these festivals 
and stands wondering at the strange rites and ceremonies, the strange 
faith of the people, the strange worship. And indeed strange and sugges- 
tive is the worship of bhesejpeople of ours. One is inclined to ask, how 
could the people of a laud, which was famed in ancient times for the 
philosophy of its religion worship like this ? And yet perhaps suoh a 
worship is but the natural outcome of the ancient religion 

I have bhe pleasure of seeing a oar festival frome dose quarters some 
days ago. India is full of temples dedicated to Vishnu the Protector , and 
Siva the Destroyer Many festivals are organised for bhe worship of these 
gods. The car festival is held with the intention of banishing existing 
evils from town and country. It begins with the ceremony of hois Ding 
of the flag, with the accompaniment of the recital of Mantrams ■ It is 
noticeable that this flag— hoisting ceremony, implying in this instance 
that a sacred oause is on land and that bhe surroundings have been 
purified and rendered holy, is the same as that at the installation of 
of kings and emperors. There is the process of bhe pouring of holy rice 
on heads of the people there, and ib is said in several parts of the Vedas 
that those who receive bhe holy rice on their heads are freed from all 

evils. 

It was imposing to watch the huge car standing in the midst of a 
plain with crowds of people all around it. Tawardy as some of the decora- 
tions are, they were ab least well arranged and showed thought and care 
on bhe part of the decorators. Rising three or four tiers high, on squat 
thick wheels, adorned with tinsel and paper decorations, with strings of 
flags and Chinese lanterns, with lines of tinkling bells, wibh newly painted 
figures of homes in front, the big car tower stolidly before us. Though 
bjie time fixed for bhe starting of the car was long passed, the oar stood 
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§tjll immovable in the plain ; and when we asked the cause of the delay, 
we were told that the god had not arrived yet from the temple. So I 
waited for the god, and soon the procession appeared. The spectacle of 
the god seated tmder his umbrella on the gilded litter was very imposing 
and attractive. The people clapped their hands and shouted wibh awe 
and rapture. Quickly the god was taken three times round the oar and 
then was carefully hoisbed into the principal compartment of the oar. 
Two very long, thick, and sbrong ropes had been attached to the car at 
fronb, and two more at the back, these latter to be used when the car was 
taken back to its usual place. Quickly the people arranged themselves 
in two huge lines at the front ropes sometimes . When the heavy car 
refuses to move cocanuts are broken on the wheels and then the huge 
thing s bar ted and went along fairly to the accompaniment of a shrill Indian 
band and the pretty biukling of the hells strung all round the car. The 
sight of a crowd generally has an exhilerating effocb on people, and it is 
no wonder that the weired bustling scene, the dense shouting throng of 
people, the shrill sound of the flute and the cl uigtng of cymbols, have the 
effect of intoxicating most of the people around Crowds of happy people 
thronged the car , here and there were little bazaars of sweetmeats, here 
and there little shops of toys had been arranged to attract the excited 
children. In different places different shows on a small 3eale were taking 
place. Here was a band of excited people singing and dancing ; there 
was a group of rude villagers singing songs and reciting the wonderful 
story of their god Jagannath. What spirit, what wonder is in their 
exhibitions! The actors are almost hypnotised, as it were. Here are 
two naubch girls dancing their pitiful dances, there are people sending off 
crackers and fireworks A sudden hush falls on the immediate circle 
around. Hnsh \ a balloon — an ordinary paper affair crudely filled with 
smoke from a burning cresset— is going up. The dim lighb shines for a 
moment on the upturned faceN ot .the people, then the din commences 
again. 

It was indeed an exhilerating sight, and m the midst of it all 
stood the huge car, towering higher than some of the trees around, deck- 
ed with tinsel, and gold, and jessamine garlands and illuminated with 
innumerable little lights. In the middle of the car, under a gorgeous 
red awning, was the figure of the god, and standing by him was the 
priest) with bis clean-shaven puffy face and small twinkling eyes, 

K. B. Bosk. 



STATUS OF HOMEOPPATHV IN INDIA. 

9 t Is lo my greatest siiipiise [ hear that those ot as who hold 
American degrees in medicine whether Alio or Homeo have thrown our 
lots with students wim have undergone studies in the local schools 
to get themselves recognized by this Boaid. Such a law is possible only 
in India. In place ot encouragement we m rather discouraged 
by such laws and regulations so that no student will go to study 
medicine in future to America. 1 lot one should like to know why 
special laws and regulations arc made lot Ameiiran-ieUtined doctors 
only ? Why the same law should not he applied lo those who graduated 
in medicine outside India * If, betoie the eyes ot the Hoanl ot Members, 
American doctors amount to nothing, win then some ot the hooks which 
are written by these men and an* classed as the standard works in 
medicines are allowed to Ik taught in medical lollcgo*- * Are they not 
the standard works in medicine 1 Thtu au hundreds who aie nothing 
but quacks practising whethei it be Alio oi Homeo in India without any 
restriction. Why is there no restriction placed on them 1 Had it been so, 
thousands of lives might bav^ been saved Pom the laws of these mem 
Certainly by all means quacking ought to he stopped. Such laws will have 
no effect on them, excepting loweiing the status of the America returned 
doctors before the public. I do not know whethei they have taken the 
trouble to investigate regarding these colleges before such suicidal 
step was adopted. Though at present majority of the doctors hold 
diplomas from American colleges are Homeopaths, but Iheie are some 
allopathic doctors as well but their numbers aie few at present, It matters 
very little whether it is Alio oi Homeo, we should be up and doing to 
protest emphatically against tin recent decision of the Board By taking 
such examination heieafter graduating in medicine from these colleges 
of which every one of us is proud to belong Will not oui standard 
lower us hereby appealing in such examinations ■* Why shall we 
condescend to it when these diplomas aie tecogin/cd all over the world ? 
Why then should it not be tecognised m India t Some may raise a plea 
of ignorance about these colleges. But their so - called explanations 
are not accepted in the nineteenth century, This is noltheway to judge 
the intellect of a very high class. I only appeal to the Board that they 
should be proud enough to see the merits of these doctors who have 
studied medicine in America after undergoing great trouble, hard labour 
and much money. If this is the rewaid loi us, certainly it does not 
speak the true justice of the Board Recently our allopathic brothers 
are making gigantic preparations to tight the influenza once more 
with all the new and up-to-date methods, while we Homeopathic 
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practitioners in India are doing nothing but filling our purse with glittering 
dollars. It is not at all proper /or us to do so. I appeal to my brother 
physicians of our school to do some sort of propaganda work on this 
line through the medium of daily papers and I am sure the editors will 
be very glad to help us. Their support will certainly help our cause a 
great deal. 

Let the public know that we have some good remedies which are 
quite applicable in such diseases. I for one would ask the permission of 
the Government to give us some beds at least in the local Hospitals where 
qualified Homeopaths are available. And a record be kept of the cases 
treated of, by which the Government can judge our merit. If the 
Government does not agiee to this proposal then certainly Homeopathic 
chariatable dispensaries can be opened by the local municipalities, for 
this purpose and it will not be quite as expensive as allopathic. Again 
the native princes may judge the efficacy of Homeopathy by opening 
such institutions even temporarily in their States. If theresult is proved 
satisfactory such institutions ought to be allowed to be run with the 
State permanently. No doubt there are many modern states who are 
experimenting many things new, will they not then kindly introduce 
this system of medicine into their stales ? It is recognized as a 
system of treatment in Europe and America and the Homeopathic 
doctors are allowed to hold high position in the state. Why should then 
the Homeopathic doctors be not employed for such purposes in India ? As 
ill luck have it, the kind Government does scarcely give us any 
practical recognition. It is the general belief among the public that 
Homeopathy is more suited for the children. Why not then have we 
a modern institution in India when such institutions are flourishing 
in hundreds in America and other civilised countries ? I trust some 
kind-hearted philanthropist or a native prince will come forward to 
our help by bulding an institute in memory of some dear ones. Such 
institutions are wanted in India as we have almost none of its kind 
whereas there are hundreds of allopathic hospitals all over India. It is 
only because people hear much of allopathic wheresas we Homeopathic 
physicians caring very little how we are looked upon by the public. 
No doubt we are in minority and if we as a school of Homeopathy 
want to exist we must get busy otherwise we are sure to be doomed in 
near future. Dr. B. K. Boss, M. D. 



SIR CONAN DOYLE AND SPIRITUALISM, 

DESCRIPTIONS OK THE Nl'A r \\ ORLD. 

Sir Arthur Conan Dover delivered the first of three addresses on 
tbe 15th June at Queens Hall on “Death and the Hereafter.” Dr. 
Abraham Wallace presided 

Sir Conan Doyle traced fh<* growth of his ptrsonal conviction since 
his first study in 1866. After he lead the life of 1). T. Holme he was 
convinced. Even so, he could not see any hearing that this had on 
religion. Then the war came on and the war made all ot them a little 
more earnest in their feelings. They had a lady living with them who 
discovered quite by chance that she had the power of automatic writing 
and she wrote a great deal. 

After giving an instance of a prophecy that the brother of the lady 
in question would escape from Germany - by train, as he iu fact did, Sir 
Conan Doyle said all these phenomena weie really nothing at all. They 
were simply the ringing of the telephone bell to call attention. They 
were what the miracles of Christ weie to Christ’s teaching. He next 
wrote a little book “The New Revelation” and hunted round for a 
medium and found a female medium, who was very good. Mother and 
wives and fathers wrote to him for advice and his answei was— “Here is 
this medium ; it will cost you half a guinea ; it may be worth your 
while to come, and you may get something ; if yon do let me know.” 
These people went to her and afterwards wrote to him telling what 
had happened. Out of the first 26 reports of hei mediumship 24 were 
entirely successful — and that was a better average than they got on the 
London Telephone Exchange. The results had nothing vague in them ; 
they were perfectly marvellous ; and the medium had no possible means 
of knowing. Since then she had been a little overworked and the results 
were not so good. When he took them the other day there were 36 
successes and 44 failures. 

Having admitted that there was the strongest possible presumption 
that these messages come from those who had passed in was natural, 
continued Sir Conan Doyle, that they should ask" those who had passed 
to tell them something about their present conditions. They said their 
world was very like the world we were now in. It was so like that 
many people could not be persuaded they were dead. They said it was 
a very beautiful habitation, and their present life was exalted, beautified, 
and extraordinarily happy. They had a busy life. They talked about 
artistic, literary, dramatic and musical faculties. 

About God they knew no more than we did. When they talked 
about Christ they talked with great reverence, and with some knowledge, 
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They looked upon Christ as the highest spirit with which they were 
brought in contact 

The Churches, Sir Conan Doyle went on to remark, were all 
attacking them on the ground of diabolism. The Churches could not 
afford any longer to ignore these things. There were now ^52 spiritua- 
lised churches in Great Britain. They had not come to weaken the 
Churches, but to strengthen them against materialism* which was their 
real enemy. 

Sir Conan Doyle was fiequeuth ehceied during the delivery of his 
address. — brow tin A. 1} t y aU ika 

THE MAJIAMANDaL NEWS. 

We deeply icgivt u> have bo union noe the untimely death of H. H. 
bhe Maharaja Bahadur of Sailana* The Mah irnja wan pious and beloved 
of his subjects, one and all , he had a deep attachment, for bhe spread of 
education and was a sjncne patriot He tried his utmosb bo spread bhe 
Hindu religion and educate the people of his State in his ideals of Bhakfi> 
and Brotherhood bo unite the people m bonds of fellowship and love, 
and inspire them with ideaU A natinml glory Hf w is simple andhonesb 
and did many thiugs good tor his Sute ID was I tint SamaraLcshak 
of the Bharat Dhaima M.dmni iinlal and u> k lce<n inuuest in bhe welfare 
and improvement of this lohgious Institution Hi*, lo*s can hardly ba 
repaired May hi^ sou! u in peao* «n hi iven 


Swarm Dayaiundji Mahaiaj has come back bo headquarters at 
Benares after touring in some chief towns of Bengal and Orissa. Wher- 
ever meetings were convcneed and wherevfr he delivered speeches on the 
Sanatan Dharma his s- Machos were gieatly appreciated by bhe audience 
and were interrupted at intervals by vociferous loud cheers, 

With deep regiet we have tu record bhe death of H. H, bhe Maha- 
raja Bahadur of Bhavnagar, bhe melancholy eveub book place very lately. 
The Maharaja Bahadur had a greab faith in bhe Sanatan Dharma and 
great respects for faadhua and Sannayasis , he had a greab love for edu- 
cation and did many things good for the improvement of his Stae. We 
pray that his noble «;oul may lest in heaven * 


Again, we are sorry bo hear tho death of H, H. bhe Maharaja Baba* 
dur of/Ajaigarh, Ho was versed m Hindu Shastras and cheerfully led 
his pious life all along with sbri^bne^ To do good to the human beings 
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was his ljfe’w principal aim. In the Mahataja Bahadur fcha spiritual 
elroenfc was predommanb He had a Wriking patnmce and a nbrong will. 
May the Almighty Father bran date his holy soul into heaven 1 


There was a loog-felb wanb of Aymvedn Vidyalaya and Pharmacy 
in Benares, By the energetic efforts of some experienced and well-odu* 
cabed in Ayurveda Shastric Kavirajes an institution under bhe name has 
been founded. All the Ayurvedic Ptnfemnm are biking keen interesb in, 
and great care for, imparting education to thur medical pupils The 
resulbs of the Inbbitution aie very ^atisiiohry as seen in the Annual 
Title ExaminabionH published else where Wibhm bhe^e lew years bhe 
Sammilani has won a good name, and the people around have ab lasb 
bruly apprcciabed lbs usefulness 


We are very glad to hear that Raja 1’iaup Bahadur Singh Shaheb 
Bahadur of Kuril wat, Sulranpur (Ondh) ha. kindly consented bo accept 
the Chancellorship of the “ Benares Ay uivcda Sammilani ” The Raja 
Saheb is the scion of a noble, undent and aristocratic family , and is 

well-known for his resuscitation of Aynneda He is mmple, honest and 
high-minded and a staunch advocate for the spiend ot educatmn, He is 
a true Dharimc Hindu and ha-, a chan table disposition of mind The illus- 
trious Raja Bahadur is always prepared to do good for his country and is 
pleased when he comes to any use to any person or any public hidy. Under 
his patronage the Institution will, we may reasonably hope, much improve. 
Ibis not out place to mention tha the Commute of the "Samm.lam” 
cannot raise the status as they should, for wan' >1 lends, lneie ar» many 
rich men in our country We request them to untie the strtngs of their 
purse and kindly give away thcii mite towards the support and improve- 
ment t>f the "Sammilani.’ 


We are told that the Secretary of the Leper Missions. Salkia, 
( llowrah ), in arranging, with*. help of the Qov.rn.noM »l Ind.., lor 
In oxtodid trial by ..me 15 or 20 ,.,i« 

the most successful remedies yet discovered In this way the Mission 
l dTng its best to solve the problem of the best) treatment for this 

baffline disease H E. Lady Chelmsford has been very kindiy taking 
baffling di • matter _ Jt ^ hoped that the experiment will 

be pushed on with vigour by the kmd-hoa. ted persona who have taken 

ib jo baud. 
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We are requested by Kaviraj Nishikanta Vaidya Shasbri, 
Asstb. Secretary bo bhe Ayurveda Samrnilani to publish the following:— 

the result of title examinations held in the kashi 

AYURVEDA SAMMILAM, BENARES OITY. 

1918. 

Ayurvedacharyya. In Order of Merit. 

1. Upendra Chandra Kavyatirbha, Ayurveda Samrnilani College, 
Prof. Kaviraj Jatindra Nauh Kavyatirtha Kavirabna, 

% Jogeshohandra Sankbyabirtha, do. ...do. 

Ayurvedashastri, In Order of Merit. 

( 2nd Division ) * 

1. NareBh Obandra Roy, Ayurvoda Samrnilani College, 
Prof.JKaviraj Jatindra Nabk Kavyatirbha Kavirabna. 

2. Aswini Kumar Dhar, Prasanna Ayurveda Vidyalaya, 

Prof. Kaviraj Nishikonta Vaidya Shasbri. 

3. Mahendranabh Ohakravarby , Paresh Ayurveda Vidyalaya, 

Prof Dharmadas Kaviraj, 

Maphaya, In Order of Merit 
{first Division), 

1. Kripasankar Sukla, Aymvtda Samrnilani College, 

Piof. Kaviraj Molunimohar. Kavyatirbha Arvedarabna. 

2. Nanda Kisboro Sarma, do ...do. 

3. Dwarika Mohan Chandhury, Prasanna Ayurveda Vidyalaya, 

Prof. Kaviraj Nishikanba Vaidya Shasbri 

4. Qbanasyam Ojha, Ayurveda Samrnilani College, 

Prof. Mohinimohan Kavyatirbha Aurvodarabna. 

5. Hemchandra Kar, Ayurveda Samrnilani College, 

Prof. Kaviraj Ganesh Chandra Vidayarabna 

6. Sreemati Saroiini Devi, Ayurveda Samrnilani* College, Mabila 
Department. Prof. Kaviraj Nishikanba Vaidya Shastri, 

Adaya. In Order of Merit. 

(First Division ). 

1. Sree Obandra Sarma, Ayurveda Samrnilani College, 

Prof. Kaviraj Mohinimohan Kavyatirbha Ayurvedarabna. 

2. Raghunandan Prasad Misra, do, ... do. 

8. Vaidehiranjan Mukherjee, do. ... do. 

4 Kishori Satan Dikskib, do. ... do. 

{2nd Division ). 

L Rhanndabta»Fabhak, Ayurveda Samrnilani College, 

Prof. Kaviraj Mohinimohan Kavyatirbh Aurvedarabna. 

% D. D* Jdyshiogha v Hindu College, Prof. Rftmlal Misra Vaidya. 
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In Order of Merit . 

{2nd Division). 

1. Sreemati Pramilabala Dashi, Ayurveda Samrailani College r 
Mahila Department. Prof. Kaviraj Niahikanta Vaidya Shasbri. 

2. Sreemabi Sarojinibala Devi, Ayurveda Saramilam College, 

Prof. Kaviraj Nishikanba Yaidya Shaatri 

3. Bipin Behari Bidyavinoda, Ayurveda Sammilam College, 

Prof. Kaviraj Mohinimohan Kovya Autvedarabna 

4. Sabindra Pra*ad Ray, Prasanna Ayurveda Vidyalaya, 

Prof. Kaviraj NiBbikanta Vaidya Shasbri. 

5. Ganga Kasbi Chackravarby, Ayurveda Sammilam College, 

Prof. Kaviraj Jabindianabh Kavyabirtha 

6. Bhagavandabba Sarma, Jayapure Ayu'veda Vidyalaya 

Correspondence. 


TO THE EDITOR 

The sanobity and hoary antiquity of Sim Kurukshetia the ‘ Dkarm 
ksheira’ of the Hindus, requnw no elucidation The very name excited 
love and reverence in the hearb of a true Hindu. Bub the iron band of 
time has played havoc m the case ot this holiest of Ihe holy Tiralhs; 
almost all bhe tanks, lakes, and shrines are in a dilapidated condition. 
Sacred places like the one where Shri Bhagwat Gita was initiated and 
preached to Arjun by Lord Krishna and fort of Abhimanyu, the son of 
Arjnna are simply in ruins. 

In a grand Conference of the orthodox Hindu Community held at 
Delhi in the X’Mas week of India, a Committee of some influential leading 
members of bhe community belonging chiefly bo Upper India was appoint- 
ed to take proper steps and draft measures for bhe restoration of this 
Jirath. Ib was announced in the Conference that 'the Maharaja of Reva 
a native State in Central India, had already promised a donation of one 
lakh towards this restoration. Ever since bhe formation of this Commit- 
tee, I, as its Secretary, have been in constanb correspondence with the 
District and Canal authorities ab Karnal, the Rewa Durbar and other 
persons interested in the scheme. I paid a visib no Kumkshotra and saw 
all the saored places, taking notes of bhe needs and requirements. I found 
that an adequate supply of water was the first and foremost desideratum 
Pilgrims who visited the place in millions on the occasion of the Solar 
Eolipse had to bathe literally in mud, all the koope and tanks being 
ehoaked with silt or full of stagnant water Apart from r**n water the 
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Chaiang Nala used fco feed bhe Kurukshefcra tank in the rainy aeason, bud 
for bhe last forty years the Nala has been si I bad up The District Board 
of Karnal have resolved to restore this Nala on condition that half the 
cost of restoration, which has been estimated at) Rs. 12,000, is contributed 
by public subscription. But the supply of w,i ter from this Nala, if and 
when restored would only be forthcoming during the rains The Western 
Jumna Canal passes at a distance of only a few miles. A Channel cut 
from this Canal would solve the watei difficulty and be a permanent 
source of supply. Rai Sahib Lala Banarasi Dass, a millionaire and public- 
spirited Rais of Ambalin whose gencimiby in work of public utility and 
for Dharmic causes is well-known, has promised to boar the whole cost 
of bhe excavation. In this connection i met Dewan Tek Chand, I. C. S„ 
0. B. E,, Depuby Commis-ionei o< Kama! who evinced great interest 
in bhe scheme and very kindly nndeitook bo correspond with the Rewa 
Durbar on our behalf, to gM projects and detailed estimates prepared, 
and promised help and co-operation in otbei ways open to him. The 
executive engineer of Western Jumna Garni consider^ the channel scheme 
feasible and has agreed to get a project prepaid. 

The Hon’ble Sir Shankara Nair, happened to visit Kurukshefcra 
when I was there I had bhe honour of an interview with the Hon’ble 
gentleman and found in him a true Dharmic Hindu. He expressed his 
full sympathy with bhe scheme and promised every assistance in his 
private capacity. 

Half the donation promised by the Rewa Durbar has alredy been 
realized and deposited in bhe B*nk of Bengal Bub this gift is by the 
Maharaja’s wishes to be ear- marked for the restoration of bhe main central 
tank only. Funds will be needed for the repaus of other tanks and build- 
ings, etc. When detailed schemes and projects are ready a regular appeal 
will be issued and we have no doubt that the response from the Hindu 
commuuiby will be full and hearty. 

Yours sincerely, 

Dali Ram, 

President, Shii Sanatan Dharara Sabba, Patiala, 

and 

Secretary, Kurukshebra Restoration Committee. 
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#2»7 8j C. V. Gangadbar Sh.stn, 631 1 Rai Saheb Babu Ajndhy* Pratad 

' Triplioane. • Bhargav, Bar at Law, Seoul 

<>!{«» Rail Sahib Qauri Sha ,ar. Sedom #3 IK S. Soinayaji, B. a„ Tocher, Quikm 

(-hapra. 0320 sj. N. Naieea Aiyoi, Vakil, Madina 

6271 Sj Piabhaker D. Jatar, Pleadei, Seoni 6321 Sj M NHisyauswami Aiyar, Vakil 
6273 Sj. Vasantrai Narain Ohaudhury Madura 


Bombay. } 

6274 Nj A. V, Natesa Saefcn, Trphcauc 

627 b Sj, 8* Srinnasa Aiyar, Tnpli ano 
6276 Rj. Shankar Bhugaram,<T.T Madras 
527S Sj, S. Ramaswami Sastri, Triphramj 

6282 hi L. R. Ramchandra Iyer, M A 
Tripin ane 

6284 Sj. T. R Ramchandra Iyer, Vakil 
Teynampett. 

6285 8j. M. Narayan Swaim Aijai, 
Triplioane. 

628 S S|. T. N, Radhakrishna Iyar, Madras 
6289 csj. K. Sundarama Aiyar, Mylapore. 

6292 Sj, (Hanpat S. Holdipur, Pe rain bar. 

6B93 Sj, A. I». Snuivasa Rao, Tnphcane 
629? Sj Nanda Rao, Rub Treasurer, 

Mahbulnagar. 

62&<» Sj Mathui S. Knppuswami Aiyai, 

B. A. Pleader, Mayavaram. 

6297 Sj, S. A. Balakrishna Aiyar, B. L. 
Vakil, Mayavaram 

62Vs Rai Bahadur Appa Sastri, B. A, Hd. 
Master, Native lii^h School, Kumba 
Konam. 

(>299 Sj. IJ. S Venkatrama ''aefcn, \ akil, 
Kumba koanrn. 

0301 8j. T. Srinivasa Iyengar, Kumba 
konam. 

6394 Sj. Sundaia Raja Iyeogor B L. 
Pleader, Kumbokonam, 

6395 Sj- K. T. Seehadri Aiyengar, Pleader, 
Kumbakonam. 

6306 Sj T. H. Ragbaveudra Rao, 
Triplicane. 

6307 Sj.A. A. Kuppuswami Aiyenger, 
Supdt., Accountant-Genls office, 
Triplioane. 

6310 Sj. S* Kriahnaswami Bikahitor, 
Triplioane* 

03l£ 0J \$ B. Satyanarayan, Mulagapaka. 

41313 Sj. V t H. Venkatarama lyar, B. A, 

M. B. B, 8*, Triplie*»«* 


6 52> S». A. VedflrwuasAn AiyAr, B. Fj 
P leader, Madura 

6126 Rj T (‘ SiiimrtRft 1 y oiurai , Vnkil, 
Madura. 

6327 Si r l R. Valltatvasn Row 
Rames waram 

€329 T. h ParameswatHin Pillm 
Triplioane, 

6332 Hai Saheb Debomlta Nath 
Bhafctaoharya, Benares. 

633* Sj. M ( . Udaya V arrna Raja, 
Mankada. 

6 )34 Sj V N Ratnabwami Aiy*r 
Tripin nrto 

6o36 Sj. Shis t Prasad Naik, Pleadoi, 
Raigaift. 

6311 Sj. T. K. Aiyaswami Aiyemj.tr, B A 
Pleader, Triehi nopoly, 

6J45 Sj B. Venkatarama Iyer, 
Nidamangolam. 

6347 Sj. K. Srinivasa Iyengar, B li 
Mayavoram. 

6349 Rj T. P. Paithasorathy lyenger, B L 
Vakil, Mayavaram. 

6351 Sj V. Jagannathacharya, 
Kumbakonam. 

i 0358 Sj K. Seshadri Iyer, B. L. Vakil, 
Mayarvaram. 

, 6359 Sj. R. Radhaknshna Iyer, Pleader, 
Tan joi e. 

f 6369 Sj. P. S. Ramaewami Aiyer, Pleader, 
Tanjore. 

6361 Sj. P, K. Natesalyar, Vakil, Taujore 

6362 Sj. 0. Panchanada Aiyar, B. It 
Vakil, Tanjore. 

5363 Sj. P.* V. Kriahnaawami Naig, Tanjore 

6365 Sj A. Ramaewami A iyer, Vakil, 
Madura. 

6366 bj. P* Kriehnaewami Baefcn, Vakil, 
Madura. 

£6371 Sj. T* A. Doeoewaroi ly«r, VaW, 

Ernaculam. 
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«373 Sj. S. K. Ramaswami Somayajiar, 
Vakil, Kyiaiapuram. 

6374 Sj. T, R. Ganapafcram Iyer, Vakil, 
Tenvenlly. 

6376 iSj T. V. Krishnaswami Aiyer, 

Vakil, Tinnevelly Bridge. 
i,H77 Sj. NiUkautha Shastri, Vakil, 
Tinnevelly. 

6380 Sj. G. Sornayaji Iyer, B. L. Madura. 
0*81 Sj R. Kriwhiiatfvvaini Iyengar, B. L 
Vakil, Madura. 

6:i8H Sj Deokinandan Singh, Mukhta'*, 
Mongbyr, 

•31)1 Sj. T. S. Venkatas wara Aiyoi, Vakil. 
Madura. 

6‘>D- Sj. V. S Rau»»K\\ ami lyeimer. 

Vakil, Madura 

6393 Sj. (Jlntanand Kaiki.n, MurdeBhvsar 
639S Sj, T. A. Rama Kao, Mandupam. 

6399 Sj. V G Snhhaiya Aiyer, Teai*he>, 
Hindu College, Tinnevelly. 

64<>3 Sj S. K. Balftkrisbna Bhfttt, 
Kamenwar. 

404 Sj, A. K, Sandaram lyei, Vakil, 
Tinnevelly . 

6108 Sj A. S. Vi«\\ Anatba Iyer, Vakil 
Teppakulam. 

0109 Sj. Siva Rarokrushna Aiy*i, l>. L. 
Pleader, Trmhintmoly 

6413 Sj. A. R. Subramanya Puntb 
Tirnvalur* 

6414 Sj K. S. Karma Chan, Tiicln nopoly. 
(For 1910 and 1920). 

6416 “j R. Vennpopaia Iyer, 

Samayapuram. 

6417 Sj. V. N. Sefiha Aiyenger, Pleader, 
Trichioopoiy, 

6419 Sj, R-Kriuhnaswami Aiyar, M.A.,B.B. 

Vakil, Tinnevelly, (For 1919 1920). 

6420 Sj. T. N. Ramaewanai Iyer, 
Kameswarani. 

6421 Sj. Subramanin bastri, Kameswaram. 
6425 Bony. Secretary, Saoatan Dharma 

Sabha, Robertsonpel. 

6437 Sj. Vedamurti Seahgiri M&nju Bhafcfc 
Uppone, Shirali, 

<438 K. Sarma, Rohabari. 

6441 Sj. 8. V, Sitaram & A., Oathoooado. 
6444 Sj. Padmaaatb Biiafctacharya, 

Gaabath {For 1919 and I980>, 


6445 Sj. T. A. Seehayyar, Vakil, 
Obelapuram (For 1919 and 1920). 

6446 Sj. M. Venkateswara Kini, Cberali# 

6447 Sj. V. V, Krishnaswaosi Aiyer, Vakil, 
Tanjore. 

6448 Sj. Kamasesha Aiyar, Vakil, Tanjore. 

6449 Sp A. Narayana Aiyanger, Vakil, 
Tanjore 

* 6151 Sj, krishnaji Ganesh Gogatekei, 

I Vak'l, Tanjore. 

j 6450 Sj RliMiubji Ganeeh Gogateke*, 

( 'oeli hi. 

, 6461 Sj 11 M kamat, Pleader, (Joehiu. 

! 6452 Sj k P ul hesaiathi Aiyeiuser, B. Li 

! V ukil, Tanjoie. 

615,> *j M. Sealugiri Prabhu, M. A 

l Hidun 
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613s f'j. Sa.ish Chandra .Sen, Plead* r, 

kali 6 ax 
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< o) lou, 
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Point Pod ro 
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6466 Sj. Marbu aiaiu Annappa, Shirali. 

* 6467 Sj. Shambhu Praiad Miera, 
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| 6468 Sj. R. K. karantha, G T. Madras. 
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6470 S). Bhagirathi Kadle Bogi, Shirali 
J (For 1919 and 1920). 

| 6’4;t Sj. Mahalaxau JBfti Nadkarm, Shirali. 

6472 Sj. Para mefi Wan Bai Rayaauk|)jr, 
Skirab. (For 1919 and 1920k 

6473 Sj. Manjanath Mavin Kurur, Shftralf. 

6474 8j. Laxmi Narayau Seahagtri, 
Haldipur. 

6164 bj. l)attatri>a Annapur Bijur, s 
CbikalvvaJy. 
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A High Class English Monthly Magazine devoted to all topics o( 
interest— unique, invauiahU If aims at the eradication ol all erroneous 
and pernicious notions regarding out ancient religion and civilization— 
indispensable to all loveis oi Suu'ain Dhaima Wally MibsutpPon 
Rs. 3 0-U Half yeatlv, Rs 1 s d Sample Amiv A onh No 

men postage N ) c )py girdi^ Piet 4 '* .‘ppl\ to - 

G H \RISCH * \DRA ROW 
/to-' PHARMA” C<kc \iia t(»ui)A\ aki Dr imm) 


flI<Y f\ DHARN*. 


A ujh id 4 > Ten ll m >nth t <lt>’ itud i> Dm h h< I o i Pnilmophj nintmti, 
hiteiatm®, and tnd ieni«* 


t ON « l ( ’l KD 1.1 

l’»i* )> 4 Km urn h tit t lhi.ii 'u* MAiirlal, 1 1 almiot <ih 

l i» JACATCUHU SANKARACHABYA SWAMI OF KUMBAKONaM. 


Aii ma[ Miliar ii|>tion Hi. 2 »nl> Mimbets >t 
Man Ul v Iki c»y nolle.' lb... R' ■* l*« 
MtheMana-ei, ^ v IW ’ 

(, ( npial Seen lor), !*r..u.iu»l M “t' 1,1 ' loppaUlam, 1 > 


Ok l)aknlii)»A Bhatfa Dianna. 

tho inaga/tnt f>w S ppl> 
Sn iitiijjHm, South India oi eh »* 
cliino}>o]> . 


THC YOUNG HINDU. 

<A monthly devoted to K.Iu.ouh, Scent. . A K > icltui.l, lnd..«ta.»l «nd othe. 
•ubjeil. o ( inlPiest) published l '\ the 

Y. M. H. A. {Jaffna, Leyton ) 

An Atroc.Hl.ou vuth 40 B.a... ho »n Ceylon and the F M. «.) 

P.tioi. I ho Hoo. Mr. P. R»n.a..«thau, A C , CM <• , 

President : The Hon. Sir A. Kanagasaliai, K-t. 

Annual bnb.oupM«“ loi Coylon, India and Burma &• ®* 

the Stia.tr Settlement and lha b M. 8. Rl. (. 

Beet medium foi advertisement 


Apply to the Manager, "Young HIndu’ 

Vannarpanral Bast, 




The Aryan Bureau of Seers and Savants. 

ESTABLISHED UNDER THE DISTINGUISHED PATRONAGE OF THE LEADERS OF 

Sri Bharat Dharma mahamandal 

A Committee (Bureau) has been formed with the object, 
amongst others, to establish a connecting link, thiough the 
vehicle of correspondence, with those Scholars and Liter uy 
Societies that take interest in the questions of Theology, 
Hindu Philosophy, and Sanskrit literatuie all over the 
enlightened world. 

To fulfil the above objects the Bureau is prepared to take 
up the following: — 

1. To receive and answer questions through bona fide 
correspondence regarding Hindu Religion and Science, Code* 
Practical Yoga, Vaidic philosophy and general Sanskri* 
literature. 

2 To exhibit to the enlightened world the catholicity 
of the Vaidic doctrines, and its fostering agency as universal 
helper towards moral and spiritual amelioration of nations 

3. To render mutual help as regards comparative re- 
searches in Science, Philosophies and Literatures both oriental 
and occidental. 

4. To welcome such suggestions that may emanate 
from learned sources all over the world congenial to the 
improvement and benefit of humanity 

5. And to do such other things that may lead to the 
fulfilment of the above objects or any of them. 

All correspondence to be addressed to — 

SWAMI DAYANANDA, 
Secretary, Aryan Bureau, 
C\o Sri Bharat Dharma Mahamandal, 

Benares City 

B, -Oriental scholars, all over the world, aro nmted to send their respective 
oames and addressee to facilitate mutual commanicationa and despatch ol nefce**»r> 
♦Paper* * 
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FOR 

ALL PHYSICAL 

AND 

mhntw. disorders 

US b 

ATANK NIGRAH PILLS. 

[HE TONIC OF THE TONICS. | 

'Hi " pih' 'ir l 1 1 ^]>u * t in l l 

dim 1 * li it v' i ii ih ! 

Puce Re I tor a tin ot ,12 kills j 

/ h> o'ia/'plt tf* »* * 

Vaidya Shnstri 1 


BAMABODH1NI 

Js a monthly Magnxine and Review 
Started by lafco Bftbn Umeph Chandra 
l)atta, R. A. Ft ifc» » voty <\\ f papm intend- 
ed specially foi females and h *a reach* 
ed its 40th year It is very at 1 and uule 
peadontlv « ondiif led, with utulis origi 
nnl and thong! t f u t Annual -*n 1 » < tip 1 ion 
Rh 2 10 a« For Ad\t i »* m, \< , 

VRb WK WMTF TO THI* 

M an i n r, “BMiiuhndhun ‘ ()t( t 

K A ton \ la mi ? m » , 1 * * I i [ T ] \ 
b 

BOOK?. FOB SALE 

1 lib i it Dimmit uahi mi i i>' 
p it ts-y a I 
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i ' riahhai ^ uornji A i L 
\I m 1 i Mnsqnit > A i * HenMh Book 

Fond V ( nin>tipa( ion r i (If* lUh Rook 

d. Ill Is. f oloill Pl(t»lwB .K A B t> 

d. T *r € o o 4 l >rt ini'* 1 ^ 1*111 r At * 

P I iagu lioi.onemont \s. I 

7 h P KANARA PRESS. 

ii, q*]iH h> ik v I ) ' i \ D R A v 

imnoTisn 

PLK50NAL ]VI \UNLII£M, 
il L POM J k, 

\HRVE FOkCl 

Call what you *NI- - 
Iti "n i intangiMi pom t tl at i intro! 
iiuiim i i * t it in » Ii i M I Sm ki > to all bin ' 
noh« ami * ooutl HU(ieP<* T*« s power is no 
spatial „itt of any on* It is latent fn 
very one We help yon lion Dodisplivil 
By our system, yon can learn m a fen da,s 
at youi own homo au * nut onl} aoniovo 
mu i oas yomaolf, but t on < sn influence the 
mind . health and actions ot others to a 
remarkable degree. 

Write immediately for oui freo booklet* 
The Pride of India. 

THE LATENT LIGHT CULTURE, 

TINN8VKLLY, INDIA. 

Kir 


lAIISHINUR GO VINDJI,; 

\ lank Ni grab Pharmacy. ( 

if a t ()(f m Jamnapt, Kathiavvat v 

Ipput* - 

s \ 

(j. R Deslipandc & Co., 

Dniplhu'if Gants]' I/u* * 

Bennies Clt\ . l 


THE BENGAL CO OPERATIVE JOURNAL 

Kdiloi-,1. I Doisovan, baqr I C .s 
Knj/istiai, (Jo oprratim iSomelit *, Ihm »a 

\ttki. hd lot- Ptof P. Mukcrjoi' Preu 
oem\ College, Caloubt k 
\ loading douinal on Co operation 
i m'Mining mstruotive Hrtidos on (J<i 
i at ion and allied topiot wntton by 
tov parts, (Jo-opoi vbive nows o' ditferenr 
pioviuoes j f India, leading uUeraooee on 
Vo operate on, desniptiOuB of (Jo operative 
developments in foreign lands. CucuUte 
ed throughout India and in Foreign ooam 
tries ao well. An exoeUent medium for 
advertisement. Annual subsoripbion Re, 
2*8 0 only. For advertisement rates please 
apply to Manager, Bengal Oo-operattve 
Journal, Witter’* Buildings, QelotttU, 

Rx 


0 
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"TIMES OF ASSAM ” OFFICE, D1BRUGARH. 

The only leading journal in Assam. Widely circulated throughout India and 
Europe. Published weekly Every Saturday morning. 

Rates ol Subscription. 

Yearly 6—0 -0 ; Half yearly 3 — 0 — 0 Quarterly 1 — liJ— 4) 

Single copy 0-2—0 Foreign 6-i-Q Terms:— Payable in advance 

Your Advertisement m it will surely leal >ou to business The ‘Times of 
Assam* is the best medium of advei tisements. For terms apply to— THE M AN ACER 

H — 


SANMAYAS GITA 

Te\t in Sanskrit with Hindi irn.isla 
lion Fide by hide. Xntendcl for Sadhue 
nod Mirinay ar k . Useful not onl> to ’he i 
bit to Hie nhftf'tluif i\m> ^ in wmth 
gold u wm ht To Ik had i f M m * r ei 
1 f ok Depot, Mahamaudal Odn e, 

»T ipatgan], Ben high 


SCIENCE Sc INDUS! RY- 

An illustrated monthly magazim 
tp*u tally dt voted to hcienttb Induct nal 
ret hn Mai and 1 dnt at mnal ** b jot Is 
Kdtt t d b> it V. PoTDAK, li A , 

AiHolts tontnhubed by K\ptit*« v ho 
ave obtained thei education in the 
Advanced n* up to date Univoisitu- of 
uieigu touutnt* like thobe of Amoiua, 
Japan, England, Gen man) , d < Household 
Hades and i ottagi induatueb find a ptoim 
no t place Annual Subbcnptnm i \ 0 
4 ) p*U to- Managoi, Sdeitu and ludu c ti>, 
Noacf, fim/auw, Bombay 
l 


BIRBH UMBASH 1 

A weekly m Bengali Annual tubwenp 
non Ks, 2. Devoted to Education, 1 it»*ia- 
tu?e, History, Politics, Sociology, etc Best 
medium of advoitlbemcntfr Foi late 
write to Manager, “iiirbhi mbashi” Off i< t 
h.rbhum, Ben *al 
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KASHI AYORVEU SAMttILAN) COLLEGE 
AMD CHARITABLE OUSADALAYA 

1ANGAMBARI, BENARES 
On the rolls students 33; in tba Malula 
Depb 5 girls. Taught reguarly b> 5 dis- 
tinguished 3v.avuajes Practical training in 
preparing medicines ie given with great 
iA dlcin ® 8 distr *^ted gratis, between 
7 ir * the filing. For particulars 
k %i Ksvug Nmhikanta Vaidaya 
b**bn t ~A(t6U Aery, y 


MEDK INEEOR PHTHISIS 
Mi, ll 1M I at t< i ]i litoly Edit oi rf the 
Amiita J>i/ i P it i iku, w ntob -Tiotu my 
long know l«dgL and f\ptii»ine iom mj 
that) our n di me l ib a pov fill iff om 
inieineJymg tin p&Uiulo 'n *1 f ( ns 

of th« thin t lm « h u ch 1 1 ) Mi \ 

vnn] mi] oUi polls i\hich j ) n* 
well Known f [ hu s it 

b)btc*mali u-ed, t i« III (III Wi 

f ills 

Mi h i> 1) bi foinuih LhiM Mho 
lndi in 1 i I < " ( ilc t ta, \\ at by 

miiif v iP n spt < lfif, a no *i i e *i i\ i 
il umn- who \ as sufh ring n mi t > 
\e«is }| ru w puKcDy fi t fr m l fit 

tioubl ) om ssiiptonis >i t t i " i 

iijilidy Shj i*' ill right now 

ilenobt in a wo V, ]>r r c !<>, f >y j i < 

a i t 1 dt n 

Tiial nn u int* foi a wetk ‘if } Inal 
K JO Ht > '< CM l l 

Ago t H BhaH at ^ary a, 

MS (x uiosli M ihfllla, Benart •* (its 


AYURVEDIC SPECIFICS 

1 Huhisan i/ona or Spetific for Lndi 
L'e^hou, At <im, &c. I huso trien ihe 
mediome f'u «t\cr 40 years, with treat 
Miroeab K has been piepaied fiom a few 
hamlet, judi,cnoui plants One Pot, 
with post a, o He. 1 — i as. 

Ghantiia nm yoga oi a Specific fet 
Leucorshca (both white and ted). By Sts 
use pain in the abdomen, heaviness during 
meuetiuftotion, sleeplessness, Ac., are 
removed in a few days. One tot. Be. 1 
Postage 4 as 
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$. Raragmibahjartt Mala* dh mij Mau u 
featured chemically aud very < arefully on 
a novel method It ait*- magically m 
such cases as dysentery, Measltb, 3’ox, 
Nervous debility lb may aluo by fieely 
used by old men hlA females, pn uant 
females, lJas. tor 7 doses 

4* Chyaoanpim -Strully pit { i rd 
i or dmj. to the Aywt die buhl* i 1 nm 
hionn Asthaina, ntnkm t i ♦ i * I t, 
t alp it anon of 4 lit 11 ut * Ok k ti 
Kb b 

Kiivnnj ]>h k\ ,i 1 i u 1 i\ r i ) n 

Mi p i I» u » < it > 

111] v \h\ Mill 
l HJ MHAK \1)\ 0( 4 'll \D w \ 
M r l ii \ Ml Vi NGEh Oi (\ \ s rh 
) \\ f i M ( 1 .n*- In I el it ^ t 1 1\ iu I> 

ai, puhlishi 1 m Ln ii \ e\t y \ v] nlay, 

f tid ui il i ' m ill < \ \ \ U n < i \ 

The ‘BUIAR M)\0 Ml . tin MUb 
M olitunl, S<him, IMi » u 1 u tt«u ul 
Lei hi and of he liupuM ml s j >i Mu 
[ esi ut i o^rtl mil Gojm i il \t u 

I HP LKS1 MEDll V 01 \1» I 1 i i sK 
Ml N rs 

The 1>1H VR ADVOCMh I Jin* toe 
j 1\ papr l i i Bill u in I Ohm i a wiry 
wide cm \i latum inion ' ill Iu h of th< 
etiui a 4 » d public Itisthwufiu l lie best 
Medium of Vdv t 1 i s» t * ills 

A K h VNDA 
; up r , Ii i i i 

Shl BHAKAl DHMlMA M»K»MNOAL 

Ait \ll luilitt fao< ut Riliyous 
Association <>t the 
Hind us 

Meneial Pie-odout --Ii H The lion hi 
Mahal a] a {Su RiMUfruhwei Siugh 
Bahadui, G CIE , of Daibhanga 
Pit Bidonb. — H M. The Mahai a] i Bahadur 
of Kashmir, All-India Pratimdhi 
Sab ha 

Piesident uf Council — H H The Maha- 
iaja Bahadui of Gidhoui 
Chief secretary . — Kai R&jendrauath 
^aetri* M. A., Vidyasagar, Bahadui. 
General Secretary:— ‘■Pandit Ramcbandra 
Naik KaUa Saheb, H<my M^ntiate 
end Reis, Benares 


bish arad's ayurvedic 

l 4BDRAT0RY 
i c ruu iooo a u 

W i hi ti nil sort i it \y ur\ edit min, 
t it tom j Us, lmlns< /lit tlai, uIh, potlu 
<t 1 met t s, M tl uo Uiwiij i, i to , pieimittd 
u> loi tin din i up n Hion of knwraj 
A ( Bndi ** 1 1 ^ ui i n I i t n of ti Uih 

i d ti it i si u m ofh i t! 

M» iu il Jo mm) 

1 » out nit ut < f 1 I I i Ufc 1 1 « u sb 
c u of uh ui h » ik* n t up > t » 

A * l < u c b i ii U it in l s i ud 

<b id inf 

SNEHft PRSIEPA. , 

i 1 1 1 ns 1 i i \> ii i i 
v hi«l Ii j imj { i f> t ji 

in * mi hi i i < * t is 

op< n« I u 1 im p n ' j is t ^ 

i l( i nil ui ta) n J t ho h* um r 

| ui o>k In ii er\ i] » ^ n » - I » 

ufloitl S V H » i pilll il t I I ns \ 

r im Ii * ii * t i pi 

Aid ^ ViSHACBHUSHAM 

AVIRAJ A C BISHARAD 

- Hot I Util 11 1 l lit* | I i ( f h t 

1 H T HI \ M \\ 1 Ml \\ 

A Hi_l i ish moot » !y )< d f Kf I i» 
in 1 Phil T \ \ 

tat u it ut )nd Sin t u f an i \i 1 1 1 
to tme Dcvottd t> Plenum 1 all 

( oimiiu utit b and <> * piimotiui >* « 

htitcr in ltitt uidin mu ol h>\» vnd 

\ 1 iwsl tp uni mg nit u »f dilbiuit pci 
ti nations Kditod by h ' itindianath R< ) 
Chau dh u , M A , B L 
lsi^fli oigan of the Hcvalay i Ab«o 
nation and haB vudo uiculatio i in India, 
England and Aiuorn v It attoius » goini 
mo dm ui of advotiaoment 

Annual sub cnpbion Rs Si inclubivt of 
Postage 5 mu entitles a subwubor to toe 
membership of the Bevalaya Assouatiom 
For rates of advertisement and other de 

tails vn \ te to — The Manager, 

J10/3/2 Cornwallis Street, 
Calcutta. 

Ex 



USEFUL BOOKS. 

(1) Modern L tter Writer.’— Useful to 
every man in eun rank and position of 
life for daih use. Best) book of its kind 
10th Edition Be 1 (2) Every day Doubts 
and Difficulties <in Reading, Writing and 
Speaking English) 10th Ed This book 
helps to write idi< matic English* etc He. 1 

ah 4 <3) Phra^i s and Idioms.— Explained 

and illustrated Over 1550 pages. Rs 3 
as 12 (4) l nplieh Translation of the 
Koran With n ten. R* 3 aw 4 5)11 ow to 
Mali Money Ks 2. am. 4 (6)Rurko’B Speeches 
n the Imp mhiuQ’tof War** >n H v* tings 
\ ol ■> l «*- IJ ( loM gilt. Re 6. as 8 (7 > So 
h < *■ ^ptechfp of the Cheat Or itinn Vols 1 
i )'i II Hi f m to improve t hr oiatoi> 
an * ar unicnt ttivo powers, etc Each Vol 
Hr ° 4 S How to Stud} l nDiDi 12 as 

Im k B B f ) A ids to Wilt© English 
Cometh S 10) Hints on Correct 

“Writ in S if It Wonders of the World 

hi 1 (12) Mr 1( Hindu Ladies.— Such as 

Situ ^ivitr Din iyaTiti,&c B> K B Bo o 
1 (1 * Pn 1 1 Synonyms. 5th Ed Ex 

pit nr rt witn illistfvtjvo sente nocs Ko 1 
I l A bln D v L to (f Nnpr l eOn Uonapute 
I k H} r 1 <* ' 1 12 b. l r > Smile h 

M f Help Lihn r Ed) Ks 2-4 (16) 

Myd rio<* ot Hu ( >u t of London It ui a 
farpinili lipunt <f tlu London Edition 
ihpaitN ar ^ J i oh in b, Km 1C I J o ia;o 
Ks >) 

To be i ad of J N. Bose & Co , Book 
seilers, Fuide 1'iwlo, Benoits City 
Imiia) 

How can you stand 
A Headache? 

lluie l"- nothin'- more maddening f han 
a D uli ^nmnok nmdathe. or shoitbhi.ip 

ui^s in in Unifies, o ci mo eyes and 
at the bast ui tht bran . How can you 

*.t Mid i ( 

i ou < nuld r tniid it if you had to, rrei 
happ, but vou don t have to— Little’s Ori- 
ental Balm is bl c a coat, poot lung hand 
wnuh wafts away 1 ho pain A bingle 
*ppli tUonliing lelief jopenlcd apph 
latiutis < uru RiB it where Die pain is 
and Hie pain < swi*] b away, 

Why Buthi when relief is at hand 
Little’s Oriental Balm has ’ anrjuished 
ho idy pain Neuralgia, Sciatica, Rheu* 
matnm, Toothache, Headache all succumb 
to its wondtrful influence. Applied evter 
nally, it can do no haim and never fails to 
bnug relief. Try it 

Sold at Re. i por bottle. Of all Che- 
mists ar d Medicme Vendors. 


“ V 1 DYODA YA ” 

Rditoib Pi of Idiababihhuty Vidy* 
Bhushan M A and Pt Bhababhuty Vidya 
i at na 

“Vidyoda 1 x im the olded Sanskrit 
Journal m India , homt. rf 46 years' stand 
inland the best of its kind. Bithly spol « i 

of h) the leulnv Indian piess 
Annual Subscription R* - ^ ^ 

I m ttu Icntfl uid tht Poor ,, L C < 
PoDa o ^epi vbt 
Ui nt s Munn'/t, Yidyodav, 

H P O Bhatpara, 24 Pol anas, 1>« n'/al 


T J1F HINDI) MKSSAGF 

Ph*lt hut Utf//% 

Editors K. 5undararama Alyai M A 
T K Calasubrama^va Aiyar B A 
r l v Hindu Ales age stun U for 
I Ih M ii r u n ( oi lb it nil snprt 
nan with m IkoM i ument f> 
]udi i 2 -Cooperation with thi 
1 r f i ut romnnmitieH *f InJ * 
wilho.i pi'jud e to flindn Dhaim 
< r. it ion 'f the Hindu 1 * 

ih in inti (Lr«l put of the India' 
nation 

l Advamnnuit *f Material prospen 
t y >n n bp 1 1 1 u d hast * and 5 — 1 ibs 
emulator of pun Hindu < ultim 
Annu il Su b-i ript ion Rs. 6 only 
A ttofmt J nm ot idvt ttiewnent 

JHE HIMHI MESS10F, Srirangam. 

The O v Ion Patriot and Weekly Art v^r 
tr/er, the on vmcuIht En^lisli newppa^iet 
in Noi th t v l >n 

Aim -Nat »onal Pi ogress on sooial more 
industrial, < iu ational and political Unas 
Publiehe l on Wednesday mornings. 

h vhiibhed in 1863. 

Cnculatcb largely in (’eylon, India 
Burma, and Stiaite Settlcmenta 
A < ANAUARATNAM, 

Proprietor, Jaffna, Coy Ion 
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special notice. 

1, The MahanuvM Magmint U publish- 
ti ebout the second week of every month. 

2, fha Editor cordially Invitee eontrj. 
h«ti&ns to this Journal* Anonymous MS8# 
till no* ^looked into. Ever, MS. must 

the f«U name and addreee of the 
® All contribution! and book! for 

«2£ should be addressed to Editor. 

*1 tahmandal Magazine,” Benares Cftntoii- 
m6n h ft aa Should mob him at least 15 
A»ya before the publication of such Usue. 

A The Editor is not responsible for 
the opinions of our contributors 
± Sinaia copies are charged at 4 annas, 
>nd beck numbers, if mailable, at 6 annas 

aach. 

jj Specimen copy free on application to 
General Secretary. 

fl. The Mabamandftl Magasine haa ao- 
tiuired an extensive circulation in India, 
Burma and Ceylon. It is, therefore, the 
best medium of advertisements. 

7 This Magasine, being the organ of 
th"* Bharat Dharma Malfaniandal it read 
by all the Hindu Ruling Chiefs, the Maha* 
raias. Rajas, Nobles, religious heads of 
tilths A various branch 8abho«, and the 
general public. 

8 No name will be registered onj 68 ® 
iccompanied with instructions to collect 
the full subscription for a year, or with 
cemittanoe of the same by postal money 

at ft et *The year commences in .Tanuary. 
Persons becoming eobsenbere in the cowee 
of the year will be supplied with the back 
nuee, if available. 

10. No communication will be sHeuded 
o if tlie KegiBter Number moot quoted 
ind the name and address are not written 

tgibly. 

I!. No adyortisement can be changed 
within every three months unless settled 
otherwise. 

12, All business communications, all 
coney order* and remittances mustbe 
iddraaaed to General Secretary. Bharat 
)hama Maham»ndai, Jagatganj, Benaree 
3antonment. 

RATES Of ADVERTI8ESEHT. 

For On* Year. 

Full Fag* Rl 100 


— »»W*W M 

Half page 
Quarter page 


One-eighth page 
Onanixteonth peg* ... 

Urn 4 - met ar mi V 01 


.. M 
.. 83 
>8 
12 


Uue-eixteentb paga ... 

Rate* proportionately greater fo» abort* 
bontreet*. 
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C H.C- MAGAZINE. 

0*04W 0* THE 

BEN ARBS HINDU UNIVERSITY* 

A High-Ciflsa Hindu Journal devoted 
to the interest of Hindu Youths. 

Articles and tiotes—ShteresUng and 
instructive, simple and suggestive 

RUPEE ONE A YEAR. 

Addrm: -MANAGER, 

C. H. C. MAGAZINE, 

Benares City, 
INDIA, 

TO SUBSCRIBERS. 

While communicating with this 
office on any subject subscribers are 
requested to quote their register 
number which is on the wrapper of 
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UNIVERSALITY OF THE SAN \TAN DHARMA. 

Jpb is Dbarma that keeps up bins using chain of evolution, from 
which bhere is no escape * Who can resist bhiH all powerful Divine 
Dharma ? Knowing bhe Law, we can but, wotk with if, we'ean help it to 
work smoothly, and it is sure do take iih do our Destination. Going 
against the Law, we hinder our evolution. Dharma itself teaofcns us how 
to work smoothly and harmoniously wibh it, so as to ensure our safe 
progressive evolution 

All Jivas, other than man, arq completely under the power of 
Prakriti (Nature), and follow her laws automatically. These Jivas are 
lovingly nurtured and brought up by her as by a fond mother. Like 
dutiful obildren, while in the lower stages o( evolution, they obey her 
commands instinctively in alt actions, » g. in eating and drinking, in 
sleep, in coition, and so forth 

Now when bhe Jiva becomes a man, bhe highest developed being on 
e*rtb, he develops the power of reasoning and intellect, and particularly a 
free will, and gaining knowledge, acquires tremendous powers for good or 
evil. He now aspires to gam mastery over Nature to a certain extent. 
Hark how man by his knowledge of Nature'* Laws utilizes her forces to 
serve bis own ends 1 As a consequence of his vast powers, which give 
birth to pride in him man dares to violate the laws of Nature, The 
result is that the gradual and steady evolution of such an individual is 
retarded, and down he must go to the lower stages It is Dharma alone 

wfaioh cab lift him up again. 

~~ • uwft wife* > 

ffaSHF: 
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It might therefore be said that going with Nature, and never 
against her ; following her laws, and evolving gradually till at last we 
reach the purpose of our evolution, is Dharma. And falling back into 
the lower stages of evolution by acting against Nature and her laws is 
Adharma. 

Dharma in Man.— The Indian Risbis explain the term Dharma in 
yet another way. They say that all created things have three gunas or 
priooiples, vis. Satwa, (or goodness, light, happiness, purity &c.), Rajas, 
(or activity), and lamas (evil, darkness, ignorance, inactivity). * Those 
notions that suppress the principles of Tamas and Rajas, and promote the 
growth of the principle of Satwa, are Dharma. t 

In the universe the principle of Rajas manifests itself as the foroe of 
attraction, and Tamas as that of repulsion. That which keeps the 
equilibrium of these two principles m the world, is Dharma as already 
pointed out. 

Inman, Rajas manifests itself as Rag (or attachment) and Tamas 
as Dwesh (aversion). Whenever there is a balance of these bwo in the 
human heart, Sattwa in the form of knowledge makes its appearanoe. All 
action that brings about this state is Dharma. 

The Jiva, according to bhe principle of evolution, passes successively 
through the stages of the plant life, the germ-life, the egg-born life, and 
the sac-born life, developing higher and higher consciousness and power 
till it reaches bhe sbate of man, where its consciousness is fully developed 
into self-consciousness. It is therefore that no being other than man is 
responsible for his good and bad actions, or in other words, for Punya 
and Pafa. { 

Those actions of man, whether of mind, body or speech, which 
increase knowledge that leads to the discrimination of Dharma and 
Adharma , have been called Dharma in the Vedas. 

The Dharma of the Hindus,— Hindu Dharma is Nature's in* 
exorable, Universal Law. As this law is all- pervading, so every one, every 
nation on the faoe of the earth abides by the Hindu Dharma consciously or 
unconsciously. All religions of the world come under this Dharma. 

i — ii..*— . , , I I 'l l H il l I H 0I— 

* the nature ol these gunu hue been explained in another chapter. 
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NECESSITY Of RBLIOION IN POLITICS. '%%1 

' We bear the names of various faiths passing under the name of 
Dhftrmae suoh as Buddhism, Jainism, Christianity, Mohammedanism, 4». 
But India's time-honoured Dbarma is called the Dharma and includes all 
these faiths. It is the Universal Dharma, 

Although in modern times, various fancied names have been given 
to this Eternal Dharma, yet in the sacred Scriptures, no other name for it 
by reason of the universality, liberality, peaceful tolerance and an all- 
embracing purview as of the Orainpotent God Himself, which characterise it. 

The three Gums -— Dharma or Divine Law, also oalled Shakti, hue 
been QOnsidered in onr Shastras in three aspects as already pointed out 
viz., S&bwa, Rajas, and Tamas. These bhree pervade the whole creation. 
The preponderance of Sabwa in man makes him pure, good, contemplative. 
Rajas makes him active. This principle prepondratcs in western nafcicns. 
Tamas gives rise to bad thoughts and evil passions. 

•It oughb to be the aim of every man bo increase the Sattwa Guna in 
him. For, this Guna positively helps the natural evolution of the Jiva 
towards his goal, while the others hinder it. 

The growth of Sattwa in man makes him selfless, and eelf-denylng, 
pure and holy, just and tneroiful — it gives him peace and bliss. So hie 
path to the goal gradually becomes straight and easier. Therefore actions 
that help the growth of this Guna is Dharma { To be continued ). 

B. D. M. 


NECESSITY OF RELIGION IN POLITICS. 

(By Swamx Dayanandji). 

She problem of politics has beoome a dominant passion of the day 
and the beet brains of India are therefore deeply engaged in launching 
new-fangled ideas and speculations calculated to bring about the politioal 
upheaval of India. The teneion of feeling in this direction has out-grown 
the bounds of saints to such an extenb, that anything [seemingly mining 
counter to the current ideas of politics is viewed with disdain by the plat- 
form leaders of the day and they are miserably lacking in the patience to 
«*ere i. no cloud without a silver lining ; and the apparent, 

ominous spectacles can be redouned to the abiding welfare *•"***" 
instLm not a few of our politicians have strangely estranged their 
the cause of religion and feel no hesitation in casting refleo- 

. tt. , tlharma that they invariably tend to 
tions oft the principles of Hindu Dbarma ' ith not % ^nata 

** *• .f -•-> mX 
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path, of Hindu national life in which religion instead of dragging bapk the 
d^tiiny of dragging baok the destiny of the Indian nation mill inveriaMji 
prove to be tbe greatest manning factor in it. We bail the prospect, of 
political redemption for India a* advanced by the benign Government 
because it opens to the Indians a new vista of national Ufa and un- 
doubtedly constitutes one of Eisbi-ordained items of Baj Dharmai *. 

The democratic principle of Government, bow much enchanting it 
may appear from a measured distance is always instinct with a spirit of 
dissension wbioh in the long run is sure bo bring about the devastation of 
an empire. It is for this reason that the syabem of unqualified democracy 
has never been advocated by the wise Bishis of yore and a golden mean 
between despotism and democracy has been exhorted to be the only source 
of abiding peace and progress of every nationality. We should therefore 
accept the tendency of the times with a degree of reserve and view the 
present day political movement not as an end in itself but as an inevitable 
means to secure same higher aud more sublime end. We will however 
deal with this momentous topic in aoother four discourses and pick up 
at present the thread of the subject proper, viz., the necessity of religion' 
in pplitics. Tbe wise Manu enjoins an excellent quotation in this respect 
•to ensure the veracity of his doctrire. It runs thus — 

m i 
^ ii 

The Ksbafcriya power in conjunction with the Brahman power can safely 
guide the destiny ol nations hero aud hereafter. Exerted alone nfeUe Of 
the two can wield authority and compass the desired end. The former 
is equivalent to political preiogative and the latter signifies the right of 
religion. One in consonance with the other works miracles in the domain 
of national emancipation. This is the spirib of the Sanskrit text and it is 
seriously borne out by the History of the world. No nation can maintain 
an enduring base of life, not less take a large stride in the sphere Of 
politics without being prompted by the sincere spirib of religion, hot ns 
now dive deep into the philosophy of this historical truth affecting the 
lines of nations. The thirst for material pleasures is such a morbidly 
recurring passion that onoe obtaining hold over the heart of a nation! it is 
never extinot but always produces a hankering temperament. Triply tihe 
Mafcabharat says— 

«f tn§ $TWl?T I 

fftet fwitite wtfhedJ it 

(ftrfless* material soienee coupled with an insatiable desire, tor 
polities! ‘ ^ggmodisea^ot is a$re to bring' in its Spain snob benfcsi&ig 



SPIRITUAL MVK IN the WORLD 

humours. The temptation for the glass of novelty is another Answerable 
jooom p mime n t of enoh animal passions. Tbe old ingredients of pleasure— 
t^.0 ©Id Wives Or the old husbands— soon lose their enchanting abilities as 
their glare of novelty fades away. Any nation or individual therefore 1 , 
nnder the serious sway of such carnal passions cannot find a moment's 
peace of mind but always gets a burning heart for new centres and 
elements of material pleasure Tbe higher ideal of hnman life being lost 
sight of, the heart always rolls in the mire of baser passions and the thirst 
of life is not alloyed wibh tbe property or family pleasures already m 
possession. Abnormal ambition like a rapacions wolt gnaws at the 
peaceful vitality of being and the whole life in reduced to nothing but a 
mass of misery The heart panbeth after things never destined bo be 
secured, energy exhausts itself over aims never go be satisfied— the result 
is inevitable struggling of life, rampant spirit of jealousy and inbienational 
War in tbe long run. The terrible downfall of the ancienb Roman Empire 
brings into bold relief the veracity of the above statement. The ancient 
Romans before the dates of the medieval period used to wield undisputed 
influence over the whole of Europe. There was no other monarchy to 
dispute their all-engrossing right. Gradually ib came to pass that intoxi- 
cated with authority the Romans lost the balance of bheir mind and 
plunged headlong mho the deep mire of sensuality What earthly power 
can stem the tide of carnal passion as it domains over the heart of a nation 
a b the zenith of national prospeiifcy Toe whole energy of the Romans 
was concentrated upon the discovery of the diverse elements of carnal 
pleasures and as novelty proves to be tbe potent taotor in administering 
Charms to this obstinate passion the lusaions temperament of the Romans 
soon failed to be susceptible to debauchery wibhiu the level of humanity 
grovelled down into the heinous forms of brubaliby. Thus wallowing in 
stinking wind of luxury tbe Romans lost any reserve or restriction for the 

an d public theatres began to be engaged for the shameless display 
of such atrocious Ct imes, ( X b be continued) . 

SPIRITUAL LIFE IN THE WORLD. 

Hhere is, in both East and West, a feeling, - more clearly expressed 
in the one case, perhaps, than in the other— that m order bo live a purely 
spiritual life, one must leave the world and all that belongs to it, and lire 
injatitfmeofe. And so the Sadhn of India goes and lives in the jungle or 
in a jjaYft qt he wanders from place to place with his staff and lagging 
hWtrl. tbs West some of those tfbo sre fall of religious aspiration, and" 
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who long for the knowledge of God, wilt go and live fa A' monastery or 
convent, renouncing all bhe ordinary pleasures and pursuits of life. Bub 
She intensely practical spirit of bhe West is shown in the fast that the 
majority of those in whom bhe desire for spirituality is strong, find an 
outlet for their aspiration in works of charity, going abont among bhe 
poor and sick, trying bo help and comfort them; for they feel thabio serving 
man, they are also serving God. Ib is nob of such bhab we are thinking 
jnsb now, they are following a path of service in bhe world, which will 
Bnrely lead bo good, even though perhaps they may not yet be reaching 
greet heights of philosophy and metaphysics. 

Bat if we ask of the other class of religious men what is their aim 
in leading the world, they will probably agree in answering thab bbey 
wish to find union with God, and thab this can best be done by refraining 
from all bhe activities of the world, and devoting themselves to meditation. 
No one flan for a moment doubb the usefulness of meditation, indeed its 
absolute necessity for one who wishes bo develop his spiritual nabure ; and 
there is undoubtedly a time in the spiritual development of all when 
retirement from the world becomes nob only helpful but essential. But it 
is questionable whether in the majority of oases where ib is practised, bhe 
righb time for it has yeb come. And it is well that any of us who have a 
few moments bo share for suoh thoughts id the rush and turmoil of modern 
life, Should aek ourselves what A spiribnal life really is, and if it be nob 
possible to live such a life, except perhaps its final stages, while yeb in 
the world 

Probably all will admit thab ttue spirituality is the effort bo unite 
oneself with God Bub have we all realised thab this means also uniting 
ourselves with man f For surely if we would be one witb God, we must 
be one with Him in all those forms into which He has poured His life, 
and in which He is manifesting Himself. And now many of those who 
wish to be one with God, are equally willing to identify themselves with 
their fetlowmen, bo recognise that bhe sorrows of the world are their sorrows 
nay, even thab the sin of the world is their sin. It has been said by one 
of deep insight into bhe heart of being, “Do nob fancy you can stand apart 
from bhe bad man or the foolish man. They are yourselves, though fa a 
less degree than your friend or your master. Bub if you allow bhe idea of 
Sppapabensss from any evil thing or person to grow up within you, by so 
doing you create /forma, which will bind you to bhab thing or person till 
ypur soul recognises that it cannot be isolated. Remember that the ein 
and shame o^ the world are yopn sin a(id shame ; foryooare a pstotnjfit; 
jrour ift rpM js M#fi pa&y ^itb the great Kerm *. , 
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. Rre 7 e ^ rom k®* n 8 *kle *° wlise tibia in our liven, that probably 
2 fBW of us who oan even Mly understand what is meant by it. 

be following story was told by a man of intelligenoe and integrity, wbo 
vouched for truth; and those who are convinced of the unity of all life, 
will not find it difficult to believe. “A certain merchant went to a distant 
country for purpoaes of trade : and while there, met a trne Sannyaei, one 
of pure life and thought, intense sympathy and deep understanding; from 
him he (merchant) learned the meaning of unity After some years he 
returned home, and on arriving at the Railway Station hired an ekka 
to take aim to hie village. On the way the driver gave the horse a smart 
out with the whip. The merchant cried out as if he had been hnrt ; 
whereupon the driver said, “What is the matter ? it was horse I struck, 
not you." “Nay,” said the merchant, “I have felt the blow equally with 
the horse.” And, baring his back, be showed the astonished driver the 
mark of the out of the whip. In these days of scientific knowledge and 
materialistic thought, such a story may be doubted and scoffed at, butitis not 
difficult to conceive that oue who bas learned to feel uuity of all life, aud 
to realise that the form is the outer covering of the life, and not merely 
to say he believes in these things, may also feel, even in hiB phyaioai 
body, the pain of other forms. It is doubtful if any of us will be able to 
realise our uuity with God till we are thus able to feel the pain of others 
as if it were our own. Then let us not ;be too quick to imagine we oan 
reach such unity by merely retiring from the world and sitting apart in 
the jungless and meditating. It is in the world, through its bitter pain 
and anguieb, that we learn the meaning of sayings like these ; then when 
that ii learned, it will indeed be onr right and our privilege to retire, butt 
it will be in a different way from thab which is usually practised. 

There is another point to considei. It is questionable how many of 
UC as yet would be able to feel real joy in the presence of God, to say 
nothing of union with Him. Let not any good readers wbo have been 
taught to regard union with God as the highest goal of humanity, be 
shocked at this 1 But think for a moment what the presence of good in all 
hjs greatness and beauty would mean to us aud then 1st ns ask ourselves 
if we are yet ready to feel unbroken bliss in union with Him. If a cooiy 
from the hill sides were brought to lire constantly in (die company of a 
man of intelligence and refinement, what community of mtsrsst would 
there ha f The thoughts of the latter are nob the thoughts of the former ; 
Sits internets, the aims, the aspirations of the one are quite apart from those 
of the other, the oooly might serve the other with admiration and affection, 
but ha fteura act feel , himself one with .him, and *hiM act associate with 
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him with the same freedom and pleasure As With due of ' Mil oUtii class. 
Yeb there is the same divine life in the One as in the other ; the different 
is only one of developmebt, of time, of age ; the cooly in the course of 
many incarnations stand in a position similar to that now occupied by thfc 
other, just as in past ages, the other was onoe in a positioh Similar to btadt 
of the oooly. The difference between those two is as nothing compared 
with the difference between the ordinary good man and God. Look At 
Arjuna, who was a far greater and holier man than most of the men of bis 
time, and see how, when at his earnest request Sri Krishna manifested 
Himself to him as the Supreme, he was overwhelmed by the Bight, even 
though the “Divine eye” had been first bestowed on him, it filled him 
with joy, yet it bewildered and terrified him, it made him feel 'his own 
nothingness, and at last he entreabed Sn Krishna again bo limit himself 
in bis “familiar shape.” 

ft is only when God limits Hiraseli that we can bear to gaze on 
His beauty and glory And He is limibing himself in every form in tbe 
whole Universe that we may learn to see and love Him there , yet we are 
so blind that we do not see Him but look only at the clouds with which 
He wraps Htmsell round 1 Then before we seek to merge ourselves in 
Him. let us first try to see Him m His Universe, in the beauties of 
Nature around Us, and is then, the most important yeb perhaps hardest 
task of all in tbe human beings with whom we daily associate. And when 
in our ordinary life bhe thought of God brings such a thrill of joy to our 
hearts, that tbe commonest thiDgs appear beautifal, and the meanest 
occupations become sacred, because He is in everything, and it is for 
Him that we are working, then it will be time for us bo begin to think 
of actual union with Hun If we wish to reach this stage, then, there 
are two things, above ail others, which we must aim at. The first is 
growth— development; the second is tbe cultivation of sympathy. Every' 
step we take forward in our own development brings us nearer to tibe* 
possibility of knowing and understanding God ; tor our faculties are iih* 
reflections of His attributes as we ourselves are a reflection of Him. 4 lPbe 
cultivation of our mental powers, the acquiring of concentration of mind, 
energy of will, judgment and wisdom in dealing with all questions that 
may arise; the training of the emotions, so that all those which terifi to 
disharmony may be brought under control, and all' the purer ones may ; 'be 
strengthened ; tbe building of character by the practice of all bhC Virtues; 
courage, honesty, resigbtousness, and tbe highest of ail, truth; these are 
among !the fi«i* steps toward* spirituality, and where can they ip* 
suweUws In the wmht, feUld'flMiflit of tbsiKaclWge c l cut karmic d$t&e C 
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Att4 Of intercourse with Other men ? Indeed, there is even a danger that 
©«r longing, to retire from the world, may be due to indolence more tty#" 
^ Spiritual aspirations. The desire for quietness, retirement, freedom 
•from the oares and worries of woildly life is us muoh a part of the personal 
ad! ae the desire fot the activities and enjoyment* of the world. In truth, 
it is as easy to he attached to inaction as to be attached to action, and one 
is ftfl dangerous as the other. The true Vairagya is not to desire freedom 
from action, but to be equally willing to be either aotive or inactive 
according as one can besb serve God, and do His will in His manifested 
Universe. 

But it is not merely a virtuous life that is needed, as might at first 
sight seem to be implied There will be a greater method and definiteness, 
in our praobice of virbue, in our training of the mind and of the desires ; 
a greater "purposefulness'’ in the whole of our life. Everything will be 
regarded, nob as a source of pleasure or pain, but asa means of growing purer 
and gaining more wisdom. The results of our notions will cease to affect 
us, we shall he neither oast down by what looks like features nor elated 
by outward success Our satisfaction will be in the doing of our duty 
because it rs duty, and nor in the gaining of a certain tesulb from it. lu 
other words, while not renouncing activity, we shall lcnounce the fruits of 
action. And then we shall begin to take a deep, pure joy in the closing 
of any duty, however unpalatable it may at t first appear, because all will 
be done as a sacrifice to God we love. There will then come into our 
jives a contentment and peace we did not know before, which no life of 
retir em ent by itself can give, for it is a peace within ourselves, that has 
grown up in the very midst of outer turmoil, and that it is therefore 
beyond the power of any other disturbance to affect. 

At the same time of our sympathy with others will grow; for trying 
to see God in them, we shall look less at bheir faults, and more at what' 
of beauty and goodness they show. If any friction arises, as it 
needs must at times, while all of us are so imperfeeb, we shall nob seek to 
ethers for it, hub shall look to ourselves to see what share of the 
hhupt ie doe to our own laok of growth, and wv shall gradually learn 
if ourselves wete purer and aioie trying, the wrong doings of 
others w o ul d have no power to ruffle our peaoe, but would only make ttt 

, them, because they are in greater 


„ t There in no mason, &en, why any ehould feel that their oircumtancce 
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position our Karma has placed ns, in that) we can at> onoe begin 60 prepare 
ourselves for uaioo with Gud, if we so desire. Indeed, if we folly believe 
in Karma , we shall then recognise that, we in our present position 
precisely because it is that in which we can grow better than in any other; 
so insteed of fretting and bewailing our position, or setting down hope* 
lesely and helplessly under difficulties, irom our responsibilities, we shall try 
to make the best of ail of our circumstances and surroundings by meeting 
and using them bravely and cheerfully. Then in the mid3t ci turmoil 
will grow up peace, in the midst of work will be found rest to tbe soul, 
in the life of action will the brne renunciation be made, and in tbe world 
around us will God and His heaven be found K. B. Bose. 


CHIT-SHAKTI. 

(THE SPIIUT ASPECT OF THE ONI VERSE). 

By Sir JohnWoodroffe . 

$jj|hit-Shakbi is Chib as Sbakti that is as power, or that aspect of 
Chit in which it is, through its associated Maya Sbakti, operative to create 
the universe. It is a commonly accepted doctrine bhat the ultimate 
Reality is Samvid, Chaitanya or Chit. 

But what is Chit ? Theie is no word in the English language wbieb 
adequately describes it. It is not mind : for mind is a liqibed instrument 
through which Chit is manifested. It is that which is behind the mind 
and by which tbe jmnd itself is thought that is created. The Brahman 
is mindless (Amanab). If we exclude mind we also exclude all forms of 
mental process, conception, perception, thought, leason, will, memory, 
particular seneation and the like. We are then left with three available 
words, namely, Consciousness, Feelmg, Experience. To the, first term 
there are several objections. For if we use an English Word we < must 
understand it according to lbs generally received meaning. Generally by 
"Consciousness" is meant self-oonscioueness or ab least something parti- 
cular, having direction and form which is conorete and conditioned ;• an 
evolved product marking the higher stages of Evolution. According' to 
some, it' is a mere function of experience, an e pi phenomenon, a mere 
accident of mental process. In this sense it belongs only to the highly 
developed organism and involves a subject attending to an object of 
which, as of itself, it is, conscious. We are thus said to bate most cons- 
ciousness when we are awake ( Jag rat avastba ) and have fall experience 
of all objects p*e««n't»d to or, lees so when dreaming (Svapna atMtbajimtd 
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€wp anaesthesia in tiue dreamless sleep (Sushnpti) 1 may hoi* ob^eive 
Abut recent researches show that this last state is mob ao common as is 
generally supposed. That is complete dreamlessness and ltisisre there be- 
ing generally some trace of dream. In bhe last state it is commonly “aid that 
Consciousness haR disappeared, and so of coarse it has, it we fitat define 
oonsoionsness in terms of the waking state and of know hdge of object*. 
According to Indian notions there is a form of conscious experience in 
the deepest sleep expressed in the well-known pharse "Happily I slept, 
I kne« nothing." The sleeper recollects on w kit g that his state has 
been one of happiness. And he cannot recolleot unless there has been 
a previous experience (auubhava) which is the subject-mattei of memory. 
In ordinary parlance we do nob regaid some animal foims, plants, or 
minerals as ‘'conscious.” It is true that now in oho WeBt there is (due to 


the spread of ideas long cnrrenb in India ) growing up a wider me of the 
term “consciousness’' in connection not only with animal but vegetable 
and mineral life but it cannot be , said that the t**un 'loiiseiousnons has 
yet generally acquired this wide Mgmficabum If then w ‘‘ use ^ as for 
convenience we do) bhe term "consciousness’ for Chib we must give it a 
content different from that 'which is attributed bo the term in ordinary 


English parlance. Next, it is to be lemembeied that what in either 
view we understand by c msciousness is something manifested and there- 
fore limited and derived from onr finite expenenoe The Biahman as 
CM i* the infinite substratum of that) Chit in itself ( Svariipa ) is not 
particular, nor condit.oned and concrete lWticula.it y is that aspect in 
which it manifests and through Maya-Shaku CM mamhsta as 
Jnana-Shakti which, when used otherwise than as a loose synonym for 
Obit, means knowledge of objects. Chit Svarupa » neither knowledge 
of obiecqs nor self-oonscionsness m the phenomenal senoe Waking, drea- 
ming and dreamless slumber Jare all phenomenal state- in which expert - 
enoe varies; eUch variance being due not to Chit but to the operation or 
elation Of particular operation of the vehicles of mind (Antahkarana) 
and eensc (Indriya). But Chib never disaappears nor vanes in either of 
the three states but .remains one and the same through all. Though 
Chit-Svarupa is not a knowledge of objects in the phenomenal sense it » 

,. „ at,.;#, auotvo views ( 1 refer always to Advaita Shaiva 

001, according to Shaiva Sbafcba views i x rem , 

.bsbraab known, (g.n.) wholly Je.crt of intent. Ib 
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be vaguely aware. In fact mere " awarenees ” ( as we understood that 
terua ) is a state of Chib in which it is seemingly overwhelmed by obaou- 
ring Maya-Shakti in the form of Tamognna. Unless therefore we give 
to “awareness”, as to consciousness, a oontent, obher than that with which 
oar experience famishes us, both terms are unsuitable. In some res* 
peels Chib can be more closely described by Feeling which seems to have 
been the most ancient meaning of the term Chit, Feeling is more prim* 
ary in that it is only aftsr we have been first affected by something that 
we become conecioos of it. Thus, in Sangkhya the Qunas are said bo he 
in the nature of happiness (Sukba), sorrow ( Dakha ) and illusion (Moha) 
aa they are experienced by the pn rush a -Conscious ness. And in Vedanta 
Chit and Ananda or Bliss or Love are one. For consciousness then 
is not consctousiousness of beiDg ( Sab ) bub Being -consciousness 
( Sab-Chit y nor a Being which is conscious of Bliss ( Ananda ) bub 
Being— Consciousness- bliss ( Sachchidananda ). Furbher '‘teeling’* has 
this advantage that ib is associated with all formp of organic existence 
even according bo popular usage and may scientifically be aptly applied 
to inorganio matter. Thus whilsb mosb consider it to be an nnusul and 
strained use of language to speak of the consciousness of a plant or stone, 
we oan.and do speak of the feeling or seutiency of a plant. Further the 
response which Jinorganic matter makes bo stimuli is evidence of bhe 
existenoe therein of that vital germ of life and senbiency ( and therefore 
Chit ) which expands into the seutiency of plants, and the feeling and 
emotions of animals and men. Ib is possible for any form of unintelli* 
gent being to feel however obscurely. And it must do so if its ultimate 
basis is Chib and Ananda, however vested by Maya-Shakti these may 
be. The response which inorganic matter makes to stimuli is the mani- 
festation of Chib through the Sabbva-guna of Maya-Shakti in its form as 
Prakribi-Shakbi. The manifestation is slight and apparently meohani* 
cal because of the extreme predominance of bhe Tamognna in the same 
Praknbi-Shakbi. Because of bhe limited and extremely regulated charac- 
ter of the movement which seems to exclude all volitional prooess as 
known bo ns, it is onrrently assumed that we have merely to deal with 
what is an unconscious mechanical energy. Becanse vitality is so ciroum* 
scribed and seemingly identified with the apparent mechanical process 
we are apt bo assume mere unconscious mechanism. But is a fact 
Ode latter is but the form assumed by the conscious Vital Power which 
IB in and works in all matbter whatever it be. To tbe eye, however, 
unassisted by scientific instruments, which extend our capacity for ex> 
pernn**, establishing artificial organs for the gaining thereof, .the 
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mechanical movement in inorganic matter, expands by degrees into 
eeing a in, though at first remotely, to our own, and into all the 
ot er psychic functions of consciousness, perception, reasoning, 
memory and will. The matter has been very dearly pub in a Paper 
on “The four cosmic elements" by C. G. Sander which, ( subject to 
Oertain reservations stated ) aptly describes the Indian views on the 
snbjeot in hand. He rightly says that sentiency is an integranb 
oanstituent of all existence, physical as well ns metaphysical, and its 
manifestation can be traced throughout the mineral and chemical as well 
a« vegetable and animal worlds. It essentially comprises the functions of 
relationship to environment, respouse to stimuli, and atomic memory in 
the lower Or inorgauic plane. Whilst in the higher or inorganic planes it 
includes all the psychic functions such as consciousness, pereption, 
thought, reason, volition and individual memory, Iuoiganic matter 
through the inherent element of sentiency is endowed with aestheaia Or 
capacity of feeling and response to physical and chemical stimnl; such as 
light, temperature, sound, electricity, magnetism and the action of ohemi* 
cals. ■ All such phenomena are examples of the faculty of perception and 
response to outside stimuli of matter. We must here include chemical 
sentiency and memory ; that is the atom's and molecule's remembrance of 
its own identity and behaviour therewith. Atomic memory does not, of 
course, imply self-consciousness but only inherent gronp spirit which 
responds in a characteristic way to given outside stimuli. We may call 
it atomic or physical consciousness. ) The consciousness of plants Is only 
tatyooeUfew (whals the Hindu books ^all 'Comatose’) though some of tbt 
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higher aspects of sentieDcy (and we may here use the world 'consciousness’) 
of the vegetable world are highly interesting ; such as the turning of 
flowers to the sun ; the opening and shutting of leaves and petals at 
certain times, sensitiveness to the bemperature and the obvious signs <jf 
consciousness shewn by the sensitive and insectivorous plants, *nch as the 
Sundew, the Venus, Fly trap and others. The Rentienoy of micro orga- 
nisms which dwell on the border land between the vegetable and animal 
worlds have no sense organs, but are only endowed with tactile irritability 
yet they are possessed of psychic life, sentienoy, and inclination whereby 
they perceive obeir environment and position, approach attack and devour 
food, flee from harmful substances and reproduce by division. Their move- 
ments appear to be positive not reflex, Every cell b°th vegetable and 
animal possesses a biological or vegetative consciousness which in health 
is palarised or subordinate to the Goverument of the total oiganism of 
which it forms an integral part; but, which is locally impaired in disease 
and ceases altogether ad the death of the organism. In plants, however, 
( unlike animals ) the cellular consciousness is diffused 01 distributed 
amongst the tissues or fibres, there being apparently no special oonduo- 
ting or centralizing organs of consciousness such as we find in higher 
evolutionary forms. Animal consciousness in its highest modes becomes 
self-consciousness. The psychology of the lower animals is still the field 
of much controversy; pome regarding these as cartesian machines and 
others ascribing to them a high degree of psychic development In the 
animals there is an endeavour at centralization of consciousness which 
rCaohes its most complex stage in man, the possessor of the most highly 
organised system of consciousness, consisting of the nervous system and 
its centres and functions snob as the brain and solar plexus, the site Of 
Ajna and upper centres and of the Manipura Chakra, Sentienoy or 
feeling is a constituent of all existence. We may call it consciousness 
howsver if we understand (with the author cited) the term “conscious^ 
ness" to include atomic or physical consciousness, the trans-consciousness 
of plant life, animal consciousness and man’s completed self-consciousness. 

The term Sentienoy or Feeling as the eqnivalent of manifested Obit 
has, however, this disadvantage : — whereas intelligence and consciousness 
are terms for the highest attributes of man’s nature, mere sentienoy, 
though more inclusive and common to all. is that which we share with 
the lowest manifestations. In the case of both terras, however, it is 
necessary to remember that they do not represent the Obit Svarupa or 
Obit as it is in itself. The term Svarupa oor 
“Idea" and Arietotelean '''form."' That which 


responds with the Platonic 
constitutes taf*hin0^ 
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it is, was wiled by Plato ibs "Idea.” Aristotle songht jo convey the same 
meaning by A term which the Schoolmen rendered "Form ’’ They adopted 
the word "Form” in this sense and the corresponding word Svarop (own 
form) ie employed to convey the notion of what constitutes anything what 
it is namely, its trne nature as it is in itself. Thus, though the Brahman 
or Shiva manifests in bhe form of the world as Maya-Shakti, its Svarupa 
is pure Chit, 


SADHUISM. 


||f we examine the Ethnic division of mankind, we shall find 
certain traits in every race which are quite peculiar to it andbbus differen- 
tiate it from other races. These mannerisms prove a helpful study for 
knowing the habits, mental peculiarities, abiding ideas and sentiments of 
that nation. Sadhuism or religious merdicancy is a most deep-seated 
feature in bhe Hindu religious eyebem and owing to its having taken root 
among bhe Hindus from times inmemorial, a review of Sadhuism in 
India may prove interesting. 

The Hindu ideal of life prompts mendicanoy as well as sectarian 
from the world and bhe inevitable result is that Sadhns have become a 
common feature in the religious life of India. The term Sadhu is very 
general as its inpludes in ids category the austere ascetics practising yoga 
and self-indictet) penances for purification of the flesh the imprisoned 
spirib-for rennion of the soul as well as bhe itinerant idlers leading under 
the mask of religion, an easy, irresponsible life of mendicancy and living 
on the pious credulity of the masses. Sadhuism is hoary with antiquity 
and is a veritable, indigenous growth. Keligious ideas, literatore, and 
events of bhe day tend bo give shape to man’s character and habits. All 
these causes have had their effects upon the development of the Sadbu Cult 


in India. , .. . ^ 

All religions hold that there are certain elements in man s thought*, 

desires, and actions which may be called sinful and unless these disquah- 
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held by Hindu theologians to be a sine qua non for commu 
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therefore, the religious life of the Hindus lay in self-discipline, alms, 
sacrifices to and contemplation of the Dieby. The fact that heroes in the 
past and demigods alluded toiu bhe Hsndu mythologies piacsbiaed penances 
and austerities for fruition of bhe object of their desires, has bad more 
charms for the ordinary man. The ancient literature of India affords ample 
illustrations of asceticism, and its efficacy for attainment of extraordinary 
powers. Some of these ren unci ants became bhe popular ideal of a great 
man, and by dint of their ascetic zeal, spirit of self-sacrifice; high intellec- 
tuality and philosophical lore, imparted to obhers an object-lesson worthy 
bo imitate and enerted a potent influence upon their life. Beeides these 
factors climatic conditions wote not the least to foster habibs of Sadhuism. 
The morbid fatigne, both physical and mental reoulbing from the excessive 
beat of India, aod bhe appalling pestilences and famines sweeping off 
numbers of men and women made many a person deeply affected by 
world-wearineBs. So it happhens that many brethern sad from the dis- 
comfiture in the open world-strife, sharing the same excitement of religious 
enthusiasm and possessing the spirit of contemptuous indifference to 
worldly advantages, giavitate logethci and form into u lUigious corps- 
The disappointed! L ot the world-weary leads him to believe himself morally 
guilty and smitten with this belief, naturally takes to sell-saorifi.ee and 
hardships with a view to bis purification for fature salvation. Thus, the 
Hindu ideal of life, a desire for purification of the flesh for communion 
With the divine, Being, a longing to follow in the wake of so'me great 
religious preceptor, a wish, intensified by national or personal calamities, 
bo appease the wrath of the unseen powers, and despair from defeab in the 
battle of life, all tend to stimulate Sadhuism. Though under bhe mask of 
religiousness, many imposters have crept in the rank of Sadhus aod 
inebanoes of improprieties of their conduct are not rare, yet bhe Sadhus in 
India command respect and are venerated by the public. 

The Bamayana, bhe Mahavarata and bhe Puraus teem with stories 
of bhe extraordinary powers realised through ansbere asoetisism. Raksba- 
shas, Bavana, Taraka, bhe boy sage Dfaruba, Vasisbha, and Viswamitra are 
all renowned for their aseebisism. The Sadhus .are not a less prominent 
figures even in the Indian fiobiou The story of Sakuotala is too well 
known to need reoapitnlation : bub it may be ^marked that the drama is 
surcharged with the sentiment of peaceful aseebisism. Viswamj bra's 
rigorous ansteribieB make bhe gods bampt the asoatic and his reduction from 
asceticism lead to the birth of Saknntala who is nursed amidst the quiet 
and solabrtoua hermitages. Then when she meets with vicissitudes of 
fcrtobe, an irate aseetio Durvasa is the cause of it, and, finally* after fate 
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ruction by Dushatioya, she is translated “bo the hea^ en of a celestial her* 
dlitage'’ by blessings of the sige *Kashyapa Throughout the poem* the 
pOtUr and dignity of the Sadhu are amply recognised Stepping forward 
ibtto historic rimes, we find accounts of Sadhus by Europen writers, 

( To he continued \ ) 

MAHAMANDAL NEWS. 

Financially, the position of the Mahamandal mint be regarded as 
sound. But ©Very well-wisher of the Sanatan cuhb should bo concerned 
to note from the Report that although the income suffices to meet all the 
immediate needs ( and there was hardly any diminution iven under the 
stress of the War, ) yet no maigm is kit fur improvement mid expansion 
and therefore natural development is clinked m tome all-important 
directions. Sufficient money, howtur, would at one? be forthcoming foi 
growth and progiess if all om illustncu-* JSaiki*akHbaka< lu >k d upon it as 
a religious duty to make adequate grants, i( all < ur Prutimdhia paid at 
least the regulation dues of the Mahnmaudal and il t wry otiur Member 
and sympathiser ga\e ummhing and did something towards the reahsa- 
sation of the aims and ideals ot to Milmmaudtl The pu sent report, 
like the preceding orus *<bows how suady and (comparatively speaking) 
munificent is the support evUnded to the India wide loyal and religious 
organisation by several of our illustrious Saiuiaksbakas and other weal* 
riay leaders. May Shri Viswanath bless them J May lie move others 
who have the means to follow then example ! 

The Appeal to cveiy Sana b tins t loudu to taki direct personal 
interest in tho Mahamandal, should go home Lo every hoart which 
feels for the present down fallen condition of the commumby, The 
Mahamandal is enbitled bo the cordial support of the Government for 
reasons which are too obvious to need recapitulating The Mahamandal 
claims the hearby support of every Hindu every Indian, nay every 
one in the world inteiesbed in the moral, intellectual and spiritual 
elevation of the humau race The Council of the Mahamandal fervently 
hopes that the illustrious Sararakabakas, the distinguished Pratimdhis 
(Who form the cream of the community all over the country) and other 
responsible leaders will be pleased to favour the Head Office with 
criticism and suggestions, and any ideas that may occur to them, after a 
pkrtisal of the Report with a view to the more effective working 
the ^organisation as a whole or any particular Department 
« i W* appeal with all^arnesbnesrf, in the name of the Sanatan Dharma, 
*td Wf? brothers m faith of every class and sect, to study carefully tu life 

/ 
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last Annual Report) the brief aocouub of the activities of their Mahaman- 
dal daring the year 1918, and see for themselves how their representative 
organization has fared in carrying on its complex and many-sided func- 
tions covering the whole of India. The presenb annual report, we can 
unhesitatingly say, is as much a record of steady progress as any previous 
one. We specially invite atteution to the chapters relating to War, 
Yajnas, Raksha, Revival of Vidya Peethas (*. e., restoration of Joshi Mutt, 
and renovation of Kedar Nabh Temple), Literary Output, and the Hindu 
College of Divinity. The Patel Bill gave special impetus to our Raksha 
Bibhag, and the literature undtr this chapter is well worth pondering 
over. Our Shastric publications of the year alone, both in quality and 
quantity, should more obau justify the labour and cast of maintaining 
the Mfth amandal. And as to our College, we would only remark that 
if our people had really the foresight and penetration to see what was 
for their true and lasting good, they would all run in a body to support 
ft to the utmost limit of l heir ability. 

At the hradqnarteis buildings on the 3rd, 4bh and 5bhe December, 
1914, the great victory-insuring Shatchandi Anushthan was solemuized, 
the last day being mai ktd by a git.hermg ol the cream of the local commu- 
nity, presided over by r.h<* Collector. The proceedings included the 
recitation ot an appropriate Sanskrit poem, singing of suitable hymns, 
and a speech expressing the loyal and patriotic feeling of (jbc Hindus and 
explaining the significance of the Shatchandi oeremony. 

The Sbaichandi formed the beginning of an unparalleled series of 
Yajnas numbering 62 earned out at short intervals (ending with the 
special thanksgiving solemn', oy) with full prescribed ritual and impressive 
pomp. Such a succession of ancient) Y r aidik and Tautrik ceremonies, 
costing thousands of rupees and requiring the services of the best Pandits 
in the country,- have uever before been witnessed in modem times in 
India. According to the Si. astray all kinds ot Yajnas, whether performed 
for the special >>bj> oti oi < cm mg victory or not, and by whomsoever they 
may be performed, t.au the ♦ff.-et of bringing Divine blessing on the 
Emperor and the Empire. 

As regards the performance of Yajnas the record of the preceding 
year, remarkable as it was, was surpassed by the year under report both 
in point of nutnqer and variety. The number of Yajoas celebrated in 
our Yajna Jtaudap during the yeai v*aa 36 (against 26 in the year previi 
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oub), they being Laghurudra 11, Maharndra 1, Hariliar 1, Vishnu 4 , 
Qanesa 3, Snrya, 4, Siva 3, Devi 2 Arab* 4 m.d Sliafchandi 3 The 
ceremonies, as will be noted, were in accordance with every great system 
of worship recognised. The ribualof Amba Ywjua it is interesting bo note, 
had been lost for centuries. It was reo>-ntly brought to light by one of our 
Pandits, and thus the Mahamandal had tlm privilege ol carrying out 
the mosb auspicious ceremony. 

6 

In the year under review the Yajnas, though larger in number than 
in the previous year, cost much less because they were mostly laqhu 
Yajuas, spiritually the value was 1 irger on account ol all systems of 
worship being embraced, though the mateiial expenditure was much less. 
The cost came up bo about Rs 8,000,11s compared with Rs. 53 400 in 
1917, the latter figure including the doing of the Viswambhar Yajua on 
a regal scale by His Highness the Maharaja of Narsinga h. Vic appeal to 
all-believing Hindus to be mindful of the pious duty of keeping the sacri- 
ficial fire ever alighb in their Mahamandal Yajuashnla in holy Kashi. 

As usual, the Pandits of the four Vedas, as well as the other distin- 
guished Sanskrib scholars, received gifts at the conclusion of some half a 
dozen Yajnas. This of course was an indirect help to Vedic scholarship. 

The Secretaries of the A. M. H. Mahaoareshad are Sri mati Bharat 
Obarma Lnkshrai Ram Surath Kumaii Sahiba, O B E , of Khamgarh, 
Oudh, and Her Highness Dharma Savibri Ram Shiv«i Kumuri Sahiba, 
Narsingarh State, Central Ind : a By their rank, talon', culluro and piety 
and by their noble devotion to the cause of th ,r sox i any aro eminently 
fitted for the leadersip of the pioneer movement 


The method of ladies working for public good on the lines we are 
hereby propoeing i. . Western one. Ire. no one imegine, therefore, tel 
this little scheme hue eneh indirect nltericr object « w »’ the 
gradoal emeneipetion or in other word. (Westernising) of Hindn women 
The Hindu ideal of womanhood, of the woman’s duty in i e, o 
women's piece in the social organism, is different from t j ia * 0 , ■ . 

The Hindn women meet no. thick of displeyte »•"»" J» 

mm adored by men, or of becoming en imitation men r^rdlesso te 

Qed-mede difference of sen. TbeHinln wife's wbofo doty '»»•«*• 
he, hnsbeed end boon, with him (the hnsbend end w.f. mekrng .me 
for te realisation of the foil phermtk object of homes entente 
Cnl women meet he .hove ek.ho» eny £* 
in AfoiwawPftine. The Hindu widow must, m h p b 
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nbd self-abnegation, be the female counterpart of the Sanyasin — living 
only for others. No greater calamity for Hindn society can be imagined 
than the lowering or modification of these ideals. 


We quote the following from Circular No. 212, formulated by our 
ascetic Organiser:— 

The moab potent means, obviously, would be to make the world 
realise the Fatherhood* of find and Brotherhood of Man, by bringing out 
unmistakably the harmony in regard to essential principles underlying 
a11 sects and creeds. That is to bay, ie ought to be brought home to the 
minds of all at the present turning point in the path of human evolution 
that all mankind is kin, and every human atom of whatever colour or dime 
or condition is quickened by one and r.he °ame Indwelling Great Spirit. 

■ For achieving this purpose the suggestion that has been made by the 
General President of the Sri Bharat Dbarma Mahamandal (published in 
all leading Indian journals within a few days of the announcement of the 
Armistice ) ib unquestionably sound and far-sighted. “We would seek 
some means”, writes the Maharaja Bahadur of Durbhanga, “of gradual 
eradicating the root-causes of surviving religions differences as one of the 
most effective ways of discharging the duty that lies on every one of us of 
helping towards inpuiing the establishment of uninterrupted reign of 
peace and good-will henceforth oiirmtb. In thinking of measures for 
making war an aimrchontsm in future, yon must consider all important 
causes of discord with a view to lemnving them and among these the 
influence ot Religion is secoud to none in importance." 


What bettor and more enduring Memorial of the War— that has 
opened a new era for humanity — can there be than that of founding a 
movement with the ohjoct of making the influence of religion supreme 
m the world, by pointing to the one Goal to which all religious systems 
lead, and thus rooting - ut. bigotry, sectarian spirit, intolerant insularity 
and all the other causes which arising from a distorted view of Religion 
have helped to split mankind into jarring elements ? While on the one 
hand peace and good-will will be established, on the other the inner and 
the real world will be made evident. 


I therefore invite the earnest attention of all thinking men in the 
East and the West, to the proposal of creating an Institution (a) for the 
sympathy study of the doctrines and philosophical teachings of all Faiths 
and ( b ) bringing together the followers and enquirers. ( Jijnasu ) of 
different faiths, t 
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* j* F ? r * UC , h 1 J y>e Mg* 0, * s > ^' e Holy City of Benares would 

indisputably be the bem, nlace. India is she primary living centre of 
religion m the world, and Kasi ir bho religious o H ibre of Iqdia at it has 
been from time immemorial. The foremoat Western savants are agreed 
t<!hafc in India alone the philosophy of religion and religions philosophy can 
ba studied from life* And jn Benares we stiil] have the beet living expo* 
rente of the sj stems of Indian philosophy. " 

Let us begin our work wit,h a Hall a Libiaiy ( containing the scri- 
ptures and philosophical works of all Creeds and Sects ). and quarters 
for professors of Comparative Religion and Philosophy We should also 
provide accommodation for students, visitors of various creeds and sects, 
offices and attendants. As ohe Maharaja of Durbhancni remarks:, "The 
incomparable facilities to be offered by such an institution for the direct 
study of different creeds and philosophies connected therewith will draw 
students and enquirers from all parts of tho woild ” 

The institution should also have places of worship of all the great 
faiths aud denominations. It ought to be made a living centre for the 
demonstration of the spiritual ties which bind together all mankind into 
one great household of Cod. 

It is encouraging to note that the proposal has elicited expressions 
of cordial sympathy and support from distinguished quarters, including 
a well-known English missionary and a Buddhist nastor of wide renown. 
Offers of material help have also been received. In fact, there can be no 
two opinions among believers as to the appropriateness and usefulness of 
the scheme as a world memorial of the war. It can be made an accom- 
plished fact if every sympathiser would work for the relizatuon of the idea 
in bis own community. Apart from the help promised, not less than ten 
lakhs aie required for acquiring land and constincting the indispensable 
buildings. I doubt not but that if the design be in accord with the wish 
of the Almighty Father, He will move the hearts of the wealthy to give 
a little out of their substance to carry out the work. 

As a samll spiritual contribution, I have prepart d an exposition in 
Eoglish of the universal spiritual principles of the Sanatan Dharma (Hin- 
duism in its primal purity ) which is the parent of all religions. For 
the study of Comparative Religion, no work can be more helpful than bha 
elucidation of the oldest, greabesb, profouudesb and stroDgesb of all systems 
of Faith. The book is styled the “World’s Eternal Religion ’’ Those who 
feel disposed bo help forward this project for the good of mankind, are 
asked bo communicate with me. 

CORSESPONDENCE. 

To the Editor, Mahamandal Magazine. 

Sir, I request you to kindly publish in your Magazine the following:— 

The Third Anniversary of the Students’ Sanathana Dharma Sabha, 
Trichioopoly, was oelebrabed on Sunday the 14th September 1919 at 4- 
15, P. M in thp Saraswati Dali, Rational College, Tnohmopoly, when 
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M. R. Ry, S Vedantara Iyengars, M. A., L T, Principal, Sanskrit College, 
Tiruvadi (Tanjore’) delivered a lecture on “The Eternal is in the Present". 
(*5 M E Ry. A. S Balasubramania Iyer, B A , B.L , Dt. Judge, 

Triehinopoly, presided on the occasion. 

The proceedings of the day began with the Chairman's introductory 
words. The Chairman thereupon remarked that he would have been better 
satisfied with the report, had lie found in it, any activities of the students 
themselves. And he concluded his remarks by announcing that some 
attempts should be made to induce students to tjike prominent part in the 
activities of the Sabha, and that some sort of encourgement should be 
shown to them by giving medals, prizes, etc., after holding some sort of 
competitive tests. 

M R. R S. Vedatitam Iyengara then delivered his thoughtful 
lecture on “The Eternal is in the Present’ As M. R Ry K. S Ramasund 
Sastrigal B. A. B L remarked, the lecturer approached the subject, from 
the modern standpoint : so that it was of immense interest to the college 
students tha^ were present in the hall 

The Chairman then made some interesting remarks upon the lecture 
and the subject of the evening, that gave him much enthusiasm. He then 
distributed the diplomas given by the Sri Bharat Dnarnm Mahamandal of 
Benares, to the following gentlemen : — 

(1) M. R Ry. K. S Ramasami Sastrigal B, A. B. L. 

(2) Rao Sahib, L. A. Rengasami iyer. 

(3) M. R Ry. T. V, Swaminath Iyer, BALT. 

Each of the recipients of the diplomas spoke a few words about 
their work at band, and promised to themselves to work on more vigo- 
rously for the establishment of Sanatana Dbarma. The Chairman, the 
leciurer of ohe evening, and M. R. Ry. K S Ramasami Sastrigal etc., 
were then gat landed : and the meeting terminated with a vote of thanks 
to the president and the lecturer 

Yours faithfully, 

K. Sethubama Sarma, B. A Class. 


REVIEWS- 

We have thankfully received the first part of Vatsaran’s Commentary 
on the Nyaya Darsan. The Commentary has been lucidly expounded, 
and clearly explained by Pandit Fam Bhusan Tarka Bagish. The 
translation of the first chapter of the book consists of 437 pages The 
printing, and quality of the paper used is as good as one could desire, 
The book is included into the valuable publications of the Bangiya Sahitaya 
Perished. We have been greatly pleaded with the clear and correct trans- 
lation rendered by the Tarkabagish Mahashaya. The Sanskrit Com- 
mentary being not lucrative its cultivation gradually becomes less and 
leas ; moreover as regards Darsan the Commentary and comments being 
incoroprebenaible the public are generally seen to take very little interest 
in it. It is therefore necessary that the translation of the philosophical 
commentary must be rendered simple aud easy W« are thankfnl to the 
Tarkabagiih Mahashaya for such eaw renderings The educated public 
each Will not fail to enoourage the Patidit Mahashaya by purchasing a copy 
of ft. — — * 



DHARMft. 

A High Class English Monthly Magazine devoted to all topics of 
interest— unique, invaluable. It aims at the eradication of all erroneous 
and pernicious notions regarding our ancient religion and civilization- 
indispensable to all lovers of Sanatana Dharma. Yearly subscription, 
Rs. 3-*<ML Half yearly, Rs. 1 8*0. Sample copy, Annas 4 only. No 
more postage. No copy gratis. Please apply to— 

G. HARISCHANDRA ROW, 

Editor— “DHARMA”, Coconada (Godavari District). 


A high class Tamil month')’ devoted to Hindu Religion, Philosophy, Dharma, 
Literature, and and Science, 

CONDI ICTK1) BY 

The Dahshina Bharta Dhanua Maudal, 'l'riobimn oly. 

Founded l>y -JACATGURU SANKARACHARYA SWaMI OF KUMBAKONAM* 

Annual Subscription Rs. 2 only. Members of I ho Dukshiiin Bliarta Dharma 
Maudal who pay not less, then Rs. a pei annum, mil get the muga/.ino/r«. Apply 
to the Manager, Arya Dharma, Sri Van. Vilaa Press, Sr. rangam, South India, or the 
General Seoretory, Provincial Mandai, Teppaknlani, Trichinopoly. 

THE VOUNG HINDU. 

<A monthly devoted to Religious, Scientific, Agricultural, Industrial and other 

subjects of iu t eresfc) published by bhe 
Y. M. H. A. (Jaffna, Gylon.) 
tAn Association with 40 Branches in Ceylon and the F. M, S.) 
p a t,ron : The Hon. Mr. P. Ranianathan, K. C., C. M. G., 

President : The Hon. Sir A. Kanagasabai, lit. 

Annual Subscription for Ceylon, India and Burma Re. 5. 

the Straits Settlement and the F. M. S. Rs. 6. 

Boat medium for advertisement. 

Apply to Manager, “Young Hindu”, 

Vannarpanrai East, Jaffna, Ceylon. 

"the HfiNNEMaNN. 

A Homeopathic Monthly in Bkngau. 

Edited by br. R. R. Ghose. Other Contributors : -Dr. P. 0. Majumdar, M. D.j 
Dr. K. K. Roy, M. D. ; Dr L. M. Pal, M. D. ; Dr. H, Roy, M. D. ; Dr. 0. Dirgbaji, 
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how the experianoed pnysicians P it8 2nd year Annual Subs- 
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oription with postage Rb. 2 as. 12 Specimen Co] 

Publisher : jrR 
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RaFULLA CHANDRA bhar, 
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Look Before you Leap ! A Few facts 
Worth Nothing !! 

Ad announcement to the cloth merchants & our other friends;— Know cbd 
underlying truth. If you want to buy clothes you will generally get them from 
your local cloth merchants aud sell them to you on a commission. They in their 
turn, get the dothes from the uoavoru hero and supply them to your dealers on 
some profit. When we think upon ell these deeply we Gad that actual sale price of 
the cloth rises abnormally high. Therefore we ha\e now engaged here expert 
weavers and are manufacturing clothes of diffetent patterns. We are holding many 
good certificates for the good qualit) , nicely and cheapness of our clothes. Pirce 
list Free. 

M K GOVXNDAIER & SONS, 

Sept. *111 to Fele u 20 3*d Lakshumipuram Sb„ Madura. 

The Aryan Bureau of Seers and Savants. 

ESTABLISHED UNDER THE DISTINGUISHED PATRONACE OF THE LEADERS OF 

Sri Bharat Dharma Mahamandal. 

A Committee (Bureau) has been formed wjth the objec, 
amongst others, to establish a connecting link, turough the 
vehicle of correspondence, with those Scholars and Literary 
Societies that take interest in the questions of Theology, 
Hindu Philosophy, and Sanskrit lireratnre all over the 
enlightened world. 

To fulfil the above objects the Bureau is prepored to take 
up the following : — 

1. To receive and answer questions through dona fide 
correspondence regarding Hindu Religion and Science, Codes, 
Practical Yoga, Vaidic philosophy and general Sanskrit 
literature. 

2. To exhibit to the enlightened world the catholicity 
of the Vaidic doctrines, and its fosterind agency rs universal 
helper towards moral and spiritual amelioration of nations. 

All correspondence to be addressed to — 

SWAMI DYANANDA, 

Secretary, Aryan Bureau, 

C\o Sri Bharat Dharma Mahamandal, Benares City • 

N> R >+~' Oriental (scholars, sit Over the world, are invited to send their respeotive 
names and addresses to facilitate umtufcl^ communications end despatch of necessary 
♦Papers. 5 
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OUTLINES OF MORAL PHILOSOPHY. 

By A* K. Mfcjumdar M. A, Prof *R«or of 
Philosophy, Berhampur College, Bengal. 

Indispensable to those preparing for 
the degree examinations and also to those 
interested in the Subject being a com- 
pendium of Kuropean and Hindu thoughts 
on the same. Highly spoken of by the 
eminent profossors of Europe 

Price Rs. 3/8, V. }\ Charges extra, 


To bo had of the Bamab >dhini 

Office, 

89 Anthoney Ragan Lane, Cab utfca, 

BOOKS FOR SALE. 


Sri Bharat Dharma Mahamandal 

Rahasya 

i/- 

Radhansopan ... 

.. -/2' 

Sadaoharsopan 

■IV 

KanjaBhikshasopan 

-/>/• 

Guiu Gita 

-/tv* 

Tattwabodh 

-/2 /-. 

To he had of the Manager, Booi. 

, Depot 


Bharat T)harma Mahamandal, are as B/- 
oatiH. 

A practical Onide to preserve Health 
l Harischandia Ra. 2 (Pabhetu Diama ) 

3. Chandrahasa Re. 1 (Pathetic Drama ) 

4. Savitri As. 2 Prahlaua Ah 2 
(iinja Pannayam A e 2. 

Dadabhai Naoioji Am 2 

Malaiia Mosquito As M (Health Book ) 
Food b Coustipat ioh Piu ft (He i It h Book.) 
ft I'm ke Colour tu re Book ^8 Q 
« Dream of Dt earns (bun tee Ah 8 
'1 he Tiagu i)t i.nnemeut A^. 4 

THE KANARA PRESS. 

2t»0, Ungappa Naik St , MADRAS 
K 

HYPNOTISM 

PERSONAL MAGNETISM, 
WILL POWER, 

NERVE FORCE- 

Call what you Will- 
In the intangible power that controls 
human destiny. Ii the h®Y to buai- 
ness and social success This power is no 
•peoial gift of auy ono. It is latent Di 
every one* We heip you how to display i t. 
By our system, you t an learn in a few days 
at your own home and not only achieve 
success yourself, but you can influence the 
mind, health and actions of ofiheia to a 
remarkable degree* 

Writs immediately for our free booklet* 
The Pride of India* 

THE LATENT LIGHT CULTURE, 

TINNKVRLLY, INDIA* 


FOR 

ALL PHYSICAL 

AND 

mental disorders 

USE 

ATANK NICRAH PILLS. 

THE TONIC OF THE TOHICS. 

These pills aie the speediest and 
most effective medicines. 

Price Re. I for a tin of 32 Pills* 

A Catalogue free on application, 

Vaidya Shastri 

MAHISHANKAR GOVIIDJI, 

A tank Nigrah Pharmacy. 

[had Office Jamnagar, Kathiawar. 

pais ™ 

ti. k. Deshpande & Co., 
Dnndhuaj Gaiush Lane, 

Benares City. 
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THE BENCAL CO OPERATIVE JOURNAL- 

Editor—*] T. Donovan, Ksqr ,10 8. 
Registrar, Co-operative Societies, Bengal. 

AflHt). Editor— Prof P. Mukorjoe, Preui* 
d«ri< y College, Calcutta 
A leading Journal on Co oporatiou 
containing instructive articles on Co- 
operation and allied topics written by 
experts, Co operative news of different 
provinces of India* leading utterances on 
Co-operation, deHcrrpttous of Cooperative 
developments in foreign lands. Circulat- 
ed throughout India and in Foreign coun- 
tries as well. An exoellcnt medium for 
advertisement. Annual subscription Rs. 
2*8-0 only. For advertisement rate* please 
apply bo Manager, Bengal Co-operative 
Journal, Writer’s Buildings, CaieutU* 
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“ TIMES OF ASSAM " OFFICE, DIBRUGARH. 

The only leading journal in Assam. Widely oironlabecl throughout India end 
Europe. Published weekly. Every Saturday morning, 

ates of Subscription. 

Nearly 6— 0--0; Half yearly 3—0—0 Quarterly i— 12—0 

Single copy 0—2 — 0 Foreign 6—4—0 Terms: -Payable in advance. 

Vour Advertisement in it will surely lead you to business. The 'Times of 
Assam 1 is the be«t medium of advertisements. For terms apply to— THE MANAGER. 
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8 ANN AY AS CITA M EDICINK FOR PHTHISIS. 


Text in Sanskrit with Hindi IranaU- 
tion, side by side. Intended foi Sadbut 
and Sannayasis. Useful not only to them 
hut bo the grihasthas also. It is woith 
gold in weight. To be had of Manager, 
Rook Depot, Mahamandal Office, 

.Tagatganj, Benares. 


SCIENCE & INDUSTRY • 

An illustrated monthly magazine 
specially devoted toScientifio, Industrial 
Technical and Educational MihjecU. 
Edited by H. N. Potdah, B.A., 

Articles contributed by Experts who 
nave obtained their education in the 
advanced and up-to-date Universities of 
foreign countries like those of America, 
•lapan, England, Germany, <fcc. Household 
trades and cottage industries find a promi- 
nent place. Annual Subscription 2—8 — 0 
Apply to— Manager, Science and Industry, 
tiharnt Hoari t Girgaum , Bombay. 

E 

BIRBHUMBASHI 

Aweekly in Bengali. Annual suhaorip 
btoo ^b. 2. Devoted to Education, Litera- 
ture, History, Politics, Sociology, etc. BeBt 
sodium of adveitlsementB. For rain 
write to Manager, “BirhbumhHrthi” Offu* 
4*irhbum, Bengal. 

E. 

KASHI AYURVEO SANIMILANI COLLEGE 
AND CHARITABLE 0U8ADALAYA 

JANGAMJBAHI, BENARES. 

On the rolls students 33; in the MahiU 
Dept. 5 girls. Taught reguarly by 6 dis- 
tinguished Kavirajes. Practical ttaimng in 
preparing medicine* is given with great 
care. Medicines distributed gratis, between 
7 and 10 in the morning. For particulars 
writ** td Ksvirej Niehikauta Vaidaya 
e>a#l»rh— Aut. Secy. 


Mr. K. P. Cliafcterji, lately Editor of the 
Amrifc* Bazar Patrika, writes : — From my 
long knowledge and experience I oan say 
that your medicine haB a powerful effect 
in remedying the pathological conditions 
of the throat, lungs, bronchii, alimentary 
canal and n*her parts which pvoduoe the 
well known symptoms of phthisis. If 
systematic illy used, the medicine rarely 
fails. 

Mr. K. B. Bose, formerly Editor of the 
“Indian Echo”, Calcutta, writes:— “By 
using your PbhisiB specific, a near relative 
of mine who was suffering from it for 5 
yeais, is now perfectly free from the 
troublesome symptoms of the cursed 
malady. She is all rigWfc now. 

Benefit in a week, price Rs. 5/ per oz.; 
dot-e 1 dianu 

Trial medicine for a week 2 oz. phial 
Kb. 8/* postage extra. 

A^ei.t:- H. Bhattacharya, 

j 6, Gauesh Mahalla, Benaies City. 

AYURVEDIC SPECIFICS. 

L Butanan Yoga or .Specific for Indi* 
ueMtion, Aculiby, Ac. 1 have tried the 
mediome for over 40 years, with great 
success. It has been prepared from a few 
harmless, indigenous plants. One Pot, 
with postage Re. 1 — 4 as. 

f, Ghandranbu yoga or a Specific for 
Leucorshca (both white and red). By its 
use pain in the abdomen, heaviness 4P r * n S 
menstruaction, sleeplessness, Ac., are 
v removed in a few days. One Pot. Re. 1 
/postage 4 as. 
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$, SaraguribaUjartt Makardlumj, — Manu- 
factured ohemically and vary carefully on 
a novel method. It acta magically in 
euch cases as dysentery, Measles, Pox, 
Nervous debility. It may also by freely 
used by old men and tamales, pregnant 
females, 12 as. for 7 doses. 

4% Ohyavanpraa . — Strictly prepared ac- 
cording to the Ayurvedic Saefras.—It cures 
chronic Asthama, weakness in the chest, 
palpitation of the Heart, & o. One Seer 
Rb. 6. 

Kaviraj Bhavani Prasad KavirAnjan, 

Madanpura, Benares City, 

THE ONLY WEEKLY, 

" THE BIHAR ADVOCATE AND KA- 
YASTHA MESSENGER OF GYA,” is the 
only first class Independent weekly in Bi- 
har, published in Enulish every Monday, 
and circulating all over the country. 

The "BIHAR AD VO ATE" deals with 
Political, Social, Religious, Educational 
Legal, and other Important subjerts of the 
day besides Looal and General News. 

THE BEST MEpUJM OF ADVERT 1SE- 
MKNTS. 

The BIHAR ADVOCATE ” being the 
only paper in Bihar and Orissa has a very 
wide circulation among all classes of the 
educated public. It is therefore the best 
Medium of Adv- rtiHeiuents 

A. K. NANDA, 
Editor , Madnmager. 


SRI BHARAT DHARMA MAHAMNOAL 

An All-India Socio-Religious 
Association of the 
Hindus. 

General President: — H» H. The Hon’ble 
Maharaja Sir RameBhwar Singh 
Bahadur, G.C.I.E , of Darbhani>a. 

President:— H. H. The Maharaja Bahadur 
of Kashmir, All-India Pratinidhi 
Sabha 

President of Council:— H. H. The Maha- 
raja Bahadur of Gidhour. 

Chief secretary Rai Rajendrauath 
ShBBtri, M. A., Vidyasagar, Bahadur. 

General Secretary:— Pandit Ramchandra 
Naik Kalia Saheh, Hony. Magistrateii 
and Reis, Benares. f 


bisharad's ayurvedic 

LABORATORY. 

ESTBD, 1900 A. D 

Wo stock all sorts of Ayurvedic prepv 
rations, pills, boluses, ghritas, oils, redu- 
ced metals, Makaradhwaja, oto., prepared 
under the direct supervision of Kaviraj 
A. C. Bisharad, Managing Editor of Indian 
Medical H^ord, the best non -official 
Medical Journal 

Treatment of chronic diseases are most 
carefully undertaken '»v oorr««pondenoe. 
All cases are regarded as strictly confi- 
dential. 

SNEHA PRALEPA. 

Brightens the complexion, removing 
ugly blotches, pimples, red spots, patches, 
an 1 sunburnt*, etc. Cures sores, boils, 
opened aLd unopened, sinuses, poisonous 
uloers, mercurial eruptions, the healing 
proofs himibr verv rapid. Raves the 
sufferer’** nevere p*un due to hums and 
bruises. In^tantanfoui effect. 

Address*- V1SHAC SHUSH AM 

KAVIRAJ A C BISHARAO. 

2, Horkuirtar Tagore Square, Calcutta. 


THE DEYALAYA REVIEW 
A High class monthly Journal of Religion 
and Philosophy. 

Litera'ure and Seieno", Art au'l Arilio 
tecturo, Devoted to the Progiess of all 
communities and to the promotion of a 
better understanding and of love and 
iellowahip among men of different per- 
il uationB. Edited by IS. Sntindraneth Hoy 
Chaudhuri, M. A., JJ. L. 

It is the organ of the Devalay. Asso- 
ciation and has wide, cuuulution in India, 
England and Amenta. It affords a good 
medium ot adveitiseroeut. 

Annual subsonptiuu Us. 2 inclusive of 
Postage. Tms entitles a subscriber to the 
membership of the Devalaya Association. 
For rates of advertisement and other de- 
tails write to- The Manager, 

210/3/2 Cornwallu Su««ti 

Calcutta. 
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USICFl’L HOOKS. 

(1) Modern Letter Writer.— Useful tn 
every mau in every rank and petition of 
Hie to*' daily nee* Best book of iba kind. 
12th Edition. Re 1. - a*, 6. (2i Todd’a 
Rajasthan* With exhaustive note* VoK 
l and Jl. Re. 0 a 4 *. 4. <3) IWwin’s Origin 

of Specie** Rk 3 an. 4. <t) FhrftBOH and 
Idioms* — Explained and illustrated Rr. 2 
ns. 6 (5) English Tranelation of the 

Koran* With notes, R*. 3 a«, 4. (6) Row to 
Make Money Re, 2. a**4 (7)Burke R ^pooches 
on the Impeach menb of Warren HaM ings 
Vols J. dr II. Cloth gilt. Rs, 6. as. 8. (8 Se- 
loot S’peeeheR of the Great Orators. Vole. I 
and II. Helps to improve the oratory 
and argumentative pow ers, oto. Each Vol. 
RF.2a&*4 ft Bartlett $ Familiar Quotation** 
Reduced Ra 2 ns. 12 (10 Aids to Write Eng 
li eh Correctly 8 as. (Mill nits on Correct 
Writing 8 as. <12 Wonders of the World 
Re. 1. (13) Model Hindu Ladies.— Snoh as 
Sita, Savibr’r, Damayanti, Ac. B\ K. B. Bone. 
12 as M (14' English Synonyms. 5th Ed. — Kx 
plained with illustrative sentences Re 1. 

• 15) Abbott’s Life of Napoleon Bonaparte 
( Supr. Ed. ) Rs. 4--8 as, f 16) Smile's 
Self-Help (Library Ed.) Rs. 2—4. < 17 ) 

M> auries of the Court of London.— It »r a 
faceunili reprint of the London Edition. 
16 parts in H Big volumes, Rh 16. (Postage 
R«, 2). <18i Puzvles dt Witty Sayings as. 4 

To be had oi *f. N. Bose & Co., Book- 
sellers, Pande Hawle, Bennies City, 
iJhidia). 


(IF.T RELIEF- QUICKLY. 

A twisted ankle, a sprained wrist, a 
strained imi sc le--the.se are things that 
demand relief in a hurry. And that !H 
just why thousands who uro liable to these 
mishaps always keep a bottle of Little’s 
Or iental Balm close at hand. 

There is absolutely nothing e<jual to it 
(or soothing tho tortured nerves and \\ r n- 
• hod, wrecked musiuUr tissues, putting, 
Nature in position to restore the injured 
member to perfect condition. 

Little’s Oriental Balm should be in 
every household, irr* every w-.rksh p, and 
always at hand where\ei there is a possi- 
bility of if jury to muscle or joint 11 
applied at- once it Will save many a need* 
lose hour of suffering. 

Be sure you get the Balm you ask for— 
Little’s Oriental Balm the kind that has 
cured aches and pain* nhtl strains and 
sprains for over twenty years- the kind 
bn at never fails. 

Bold at Re. 1 per bottle. Of all Che* 
mints and Mrdiwne Yendnio. 


"vidyodaya" 

K ditortr — Prof. Bhababibhuty Vidya 
Bluish An M. A. and Pt. Bhababhuty Vidya 
rat i) a. 

“Vidyodava” is the oldest Sanskrit 
.Journal in India ; being of 4(5 years' stand- 
ing and thebestof its kind. Highly spoken 
of by the leading Indian press. 

Annual Subscription ... Re. 2 0 0 

For students and the Poor ,, l 4 0 

Postage separate* 

A d(h\ ss : — Manager, 1 Vidyndays/ 

K. P O Bhatpaia, 24 Pargauas, Bengal. 


T HI* HINDU MESSAGE 

Published I 1 Wkly. 

Kd i tors — K. Sundararamn Alyar M A. 

T. K BaUsubramanya Alyar, B A. 

The Hindu Message etands for 

1.- The Maintenance of British supre- 
macy with Self-government for 
India, 2 . - Co-operation with the 
different communities of India 
without prejudice to Hindu Minima 
.*t. — l< duration of ihe Hindus 
ns an inbegnil p»*rt of the Indian 
Tint ion. 

4 Advancement of Material prospers 
t y on a spirit ual basis and 5 — Diss- 
emination of pure Hindu Culture. 

Annual Subscription Rs. 6 only. 

.4 goad medium of Advertiaxmevt. 

THE HINDU MESSAGE, Srlrangain. 


The Ceylon Patriot and Weekly Adver. 
tirer, the only secular English newspaper 
in North Ceylon. 

Aim — National Progress on social, moral 
industrial, educational and political lines. 

Published on Wednesday mornings. 

Established in 1003. 

Circulates largely in Ceylon, India, 
Burma, and {Straits ‘Settlements* 

A CANAGAKATNAM, 

Proprietor, Jaffna, Ceylon 








